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.  .  .  (<l  want  to  go  back  to  my  country 
with  the  substance  of  freedom  in  my  hand 
and  if  you  do  not  give  us  freedom  in  India, 
you  will  have  to  give  me  a  grave  here.*' 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  deliver¬ 
ed  by  the  late  Maulana  Mohamed  Ali  a  few 
days  before  his  death  in  London.  It  pre¬ 
cisely  sums  up  the  political  faith  of  the 
most  dynamic  personality  India  has  pro¬ 
duced. 

What  he  uttered  was  no  empty  phrase — 
he  had  never  uttered  one.  The  British 
Government  did  not  give  freedom  to  India, 
but  Mohamed  Ali  won  a  grave  in  a  free 
country.  He  was  buried  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  place  of  the  Prophets.  He  gave  his  life 
for  India  but  denied  her  his  body  ! 

In  this  volume  the  readers  will  find 
some  of  his  Writings  and  Speeches  which 
are  the  expression  of  a  life  time's  convic¬ 
tions,  and  as  he  turns  the  pages  he  will 
discover  that  Mohamed  Ali  has  felt  every 
pang  that  he  has  described  and  has  been 
burnt  by  every  flame  that  he  has  kindled. 

This  will  be  read  and  enjoyed  not  only 
for  its  sparkling  literary  merit  but  also  for 
the  noble  cause  espoused  by  a  noble  soul 
who  had  so  much  to  do  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  this  country  and  her  people. 
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FOREWORD 


if  the  great  Saiyid  Jamal-ud-din  al-Afghani  was  the  precur¬ 
sor  of  the  renaissance  of  the  world  of  Islam,  after  its  decadence 
and  downfall  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  Saiyid  Ahmad  Khan,  Founder  of 
the  Aligarh  Movement,  must  be  acknowledged  as  the  saviour  of 
Muslim  India,  after  the  upheaval  of  1857  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Mughals  from  the  Lai  Qila  of  Delhi. 
Saiyid  Jamal-ud-din  did  not  agree  with  his  Indian  cousin  Saiyid 
Ahmad  because  he  felt  that  the  Aligarh  Movement  was  being 
built  up  at  the  instigation  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  new 
British  rulers  of  India.  Had  al-Afghani  witnessed  the  horrors  of 
the  mutiny  and  the  total  uprooting  of  Muslim  society  in  this 
country  and  probed  deeper  into  the  idealism  of  Saiyid  Ahmad,  he 
would  have  realised  that  the  objective  before  himself  and  his 
Indian  counterpart  was  one  and  the  same,  that  is  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  reformation  of  Muslims  so  that  they  may  live  an 
honourable  life  again  as  a  nation.  Saiyid  Jamal-ud-din  showed 
impatience.  He  wanted  quick  results.  The  task  before  the 
Indian  leader  was  different  from  and  harder  than  what  Madhat 
Pasha  was  called  upon  to  do  in  Turkey  or  Mufti  Muhammad 
Abdou  and  his  colleagues  in  Egypt.  Nasir-ud-din  Qachar  and 
his  son  MuzafFar-ud«din  in  Iran  and  Ameer  Abdur  Rahman  in 
Afghanistan,  too,  were  differently  situated.  The  Movement 
associated  with  the  name  of  Aligarh  and  Saiyid  Ahmad  Khan 
had  to  contend  against  a  set  of  circumstances  not  to  be  found  in 
other  countries.  The  Muslims  in  India  had  lost  an  empire,  how¬ 
soever  weak  and  decrepit  it  had  become.  The  coin  of  the  Great 
Mughal  was  still  current  and  so  were  the  greatness  and  prestige 
of  his  name. 

With  the  transportation  of  Muhammad  Bahadur  Shah 
“Zafar,”  the  last  Emperor,  and  his  heir  apparent  Prince  Jawan 
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Bakht,  to  Rangoon  and  Moulmein,  in  Burma,  not  Delhi  alone  but 
every  centre  of  Muslim  culture  and  civilisation  became  dormant  as 
if  under  a  national  sleeping  sickness.  The  only  danger  to  the  new 
rulers  of  the  country  was  the  possibility  of  a  cohesion  among  the 
Muslim  fraternity.  Other  elements  of  the  population  were  divid¬ 
ed  into  castes  and  spoke  different  languages.  The  policy  adopted 
by  the  successors  of  the  East  India  Company  was.  therefore, 
directed  to  break  the  Muslims  physically,  mentally  and  spiritual¬ 
ly.  Men  of  the  type  of  Willian  Hunter  and  Bishop  Webber, 
from  their  respective  angles  of  vision,  did  what  they  could  to 
further  it.  Even  William  Muir,  the  head  of  the  administration  in 
the  area  where  Muslims  had  managed  to  escape  annihilation, 
utilised  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  to  strike  the  Mus¬ 
lims  at  the  most  tender  part  of  their  hearts,  by  writing  about  the 
Founder  of  the  Faith  and  the  last  Messenger  of  Allah  in  an  un¬ 
becoming  language  and  manner. 

Another  aspect  of  the  new  situation  which  worsened  it  was 
the  attitude  adopted  by  the  huge  non-Muslim  majority  against 
its  erstwhile  rulers  under  the  shadow  of  the  new  dispensation. 
For  the  non-Muslims  it  was  a  change  of  masters  and  a  change  of 
language  from  Persian  into  English.  A  natural  consequence  of 
this  was  that  they  saw  nothing  wrong  in  carrying  out  the  behests 
of  the  new  masters  even  better  than  the  masters  themselves  had 
ever  dreamt  of.  Leaders  in  Muslim  states  and  countries  had  to 
deal  with  Muslim  majorities  and,  good  or  bad,  were  masters  of 
their  own  policies  and  statecraft.  The  handicaps  in  the  path  of 
Saiyid  Ahmad  Khan  were,  thus,  many  and  formidable  and  yet 
the  Aligarh  Movement  went  ahead  expanding  and  gaining  more 
and  more  ground  educationally,  socially  and  politically.  The 
circumspection  and  caution  used  by  Saiyid  Ahmad  Khan  may 
have  made  his  Movement  appear  slow  in  the  eyes  of  enthusiasts, 
but  its  progress  was  uniform  and  steady  and  it  gave  substantial 
and  permanent  results. 

Aligarh  has  produced  many  men  of  fame  and  eminence  ;  it 
will  be  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  Mohamed  Ali  must  be  given 
the  place  of  honour  for  the  good  reason  that  among  them  all  he 
understood  Saiyid  Ahmad  Khan’s  objective  and  idealism  best 
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aad  gave  the  Aligarh  Movement  a  new  push  forward  about  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  continued  to  do  so  until  his  death  in 
London  while  still  in  harness.  Years  before  he  started  the  Com  - 
rade ,  he  began  to  expose  the  weakness  that  had  crept  into  Ali¬ 
garh,  after  the  passing  away  of  the  founder,  his  articles  published 
under  the  caption  “Aligarh  of  To-day”  in  the  Observer  of  Lahore, 
made  the  Trustees  of  the  M.A.O.  College  sit  up.  Mohamed  Ali 
wanted  to  put  right  the  fountainhead  of  the  Muslim  Movement 
first.  Nawab  Mohsia-ul-Mulk  and  Sir  Theodore  Morrison  put 
him  down  as  a  firebrand  who  was  out  to  undo  Sir  Saiyid  Ahmad’s 
great  work.  The  next  stage  in  Mohamed  Ali’s  orbit  of  public 
service,  while  still  a  member  of  the  Baroda  State  Civil  Service, 
was  his  brochure  on  the  general  political  situation  in  the  country, 
under  the  little  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontent ,  on  which,  had 
he  read  it,  even  Edmund  Burke  would  have  complimented  him 
and  acknowledged  in  him  a  worthy  successor.  The  book  created 
almost  a  sensation  and  the  Opium  Commissioner  of  Mehsana  and 
the  Naib-Subah  of  Navsari  gained  fame  as  perhaps  the  foremost 
exponent  of  India  and  Muslim  political  thought. 

Nawab  Imad-ul-Mu!k  Saiyid  Hussain  Bilgrami  was  reported 
to  have  drafted  the  Address  presented  to  Lord  Minto  by  the 
Muslim  Deputation  which  waited  upon  him  in  1906  at  Simla, 
under  the  leadership  of  His  Highness  the  Agha  Khan,  in  which 
it  demanded  a  change  from  nomination  to  representation  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Muslims  through  their  own  separate  electoral  college. 
The  response  was  favourable  and  Muslim  India  began  to  think 
of  its  own  political  organisation  to  ventilate  its  peculiar  and 
special  grievance.  It  has,  again,  to  be  acknowledged  with 
sincere  gratefulness  that  Mohamed  Ali  put  the  Muslim  League 
on  its  feet  at  Dacca,  in  December  1906,  by  giving  it  shape  and 
telling  Muslim  India,  through  the  mouth  of  Sir  Salimullab,  the 
then  Nawab  Bahadur  of  Dacca,  how  it  could  maintain  its  iden¬ 
tity  in  the  country  and  yet  take  the  fullest  part  in  the  Indian 
struggle  for  freedom.  Since  then  his  connexion  with  the  Muslim 
League  remained  constant  until  death  put  it  asunder. 

Financial  difficulties  kept  him  tied  down  to  his  job  in  Baroda 
State,  for  four  years  more,  during  which  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer, 
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the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Central  India,  offered 
him  the  Prime  Ministership  of  Jaora.  Other  equally  attractive 
offers  came  from  other  quarters  and  his  chances  of  promotion  in 
Baroda  itself  were  bright.  He  had,  however,  ruminated  over  the 
problem  of  starting  a  newspaper  that  would  advocate  the  Muslim 
viewpoint  which,  due  to  the  cautious  and  formative  policy  of 
Saiyid  Ahmad  Khan,  had  been  grossly  misunderstood  by  the 
Congress  and  Hindu  school  of  politicians.  He  risked  all  and,  as 
be  himself  put  it,  followed  the  example  of  Tariq.  the  Conqueror 
of  Spain,  burnt  his  boats  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  ever  going  back 
to  any  profession.  The  Comrade ,  his  bright  weekly,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  firmament  of  journalism,  took  India  by 
storm.  Nothing  like  it  in  appearance  and  in  its  contents  had  ever 
appeared  before  It  went  on  performing  its  selfiimposed  duty  as 
long  as  the  terrible  Press  Act  of  India,  Mohamed  Ali’s  intern¬ 
ment  at  Chhindwara,  his  imprisonment  in  Betul  Jail  and  other 
punishments  permitted.  The  Comrade  taught  the  University- 
educated  Muslims  the  Islamic  outlook  of  domestic  and  world 
politics  just  as  Al-Hilal  did  the  Urdu  and  Persian-knowing 
section  and  the  Zamindar ,  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  villagers 
in  their  evening  meeting  places.  Iqbal  and  Shibli  gave  their 
help  by  way  of  poetry,  serious  and  otherwise.  Mohamed 
Ali’s  following  was  the  greatest  and  in  time  as  the  Comrade  ex¬ 
panded  in  its  influence  and  name,  his  fame  spread  over  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Syria  and  almost  every  part  of  the  Muslim  world.  The 
Muslim  Indian  structure  of  to-day  was  raised  by  Mohamed  Ali 
on  the  foundations  laid  by  Saiyid  Ahmad  Khan. 

The  war  in  Tripoli,  the  Balkan  War  of  1912,  the  British 
policy  in  Egypt  as  propounded  by  Lord  Cromer  and  followed  by 
his  successors  gave  Mohamed  Ali  the  fullest  scope  to  wield  his 
pen  freely  and  tell  his  co-religionists  in  India  and  outside  how 
best  they  could  safeguard  their  own  interests  and  thwart  the 
mischief  and  intrigues  of  their  enemies.  His  release  and  soon 
after  that  his  arrest  and  the  Karachi  Trial  are  matters  of  history. 
His  fight  here  was  that  man-made  law  could  not  take  precedence 
over  Divine  Commandments  and  Inhibitions.  He  paid  the  full¬ 
est  penalty  for  his  conviction  later.  Presidentship  of  the  League, 
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theKhilafat  Conference  and  the  Congress  came  one  after  another, 
but  his  leadership  of  the  Khilafat  Delegation  to  London  was  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  contributions  of  Mohamed  Ali  to  the 
Islamic  cause.  Not  in  London  alone  but  in  Paris,  in  Rome,  in 
the  Vatican  and  in  Turkey  he  carried  the  flaming  torch  of  his 
enthusiasm  and  faith  with  ever-increasing  effulgence.  The  last 
great  service  of  Mohamed  Ali  to  his  country  was  his  great 
speech  at  the  Round  TableConference,the  long  dictation  of  which 
actully  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  Whatever  views 
his  countrymen  may  hold  about  him,  those  who  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately  feel  with  conviction  that  bis  services  to  Islam  and  man¬ 
kind  were  approved  by  Allah  for  without  Divine  blessing  he 
would  not  have  been  rewarded  with  a  grave  within  the  holy  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Masjid  i-Aqsa  and  under  shadow  of  the  Gumbad-U 
Sakhra. 


Calcutta 


ABDUR  RAHMAN  SIDDIQI 


EDITOR’S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  First  edition  of  this  book  came  out  in  1944.  As  a  young 
student  at  the  Government  College,  Lahore,  I  was  greatly 
attracted  to  the  dynamic  personality  of  Mohamed  Ali.  As  Chief 
Editor  of  “The  Ravi”  and  President  of  the  College  Union,  I  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  twin  arts  of  writing  and  speaking. 
Mohamed  Ali,  as  a  great  writer  and  a  great  orator,  fired  my 
imagination.  The  spell  has  not  broken  nor  diminished  over  the 
two  decades  which  have  passed  since  I  started  compiling  and 
editing  his  writings  and  speeches. 

The  book  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years  and  is  now 
being  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  Pakistan.  For  the  first 
time  also  is  being  published  the  'Choice  of  the  Turks’ — the 
famous  article  of  Mohamed  Ali  which  shook  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  core.  I  was  not  allowed  permission  to  release  it  by 
the  Government  of  India  in  1944  and  I  am  glad  that  the  readers 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this  historic  article. 

As  a  statesman  Mohamed  Ali  occupies  a  unique  position  in 
the  history  of  the  Muslim  struggle  for  Independence.  Pakistan, 
therefore,  owes  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  publication  of  his  ‘Select  Writings  and  Speeches,’ 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  will  be  greatly  welcomed. 
There  is  ample  source-material  in  this  book  as  well  as  in  the  one 
I  published  under  the  title  of  ‘My  Life — A  Fragment’  and  I  hope 
some  bright  young  Pakistani  will  produce  a  biography  of 
Mohamed  Ali,  a  work  which  remains  to  be  done. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Mohamed  Ali  was  an  unfortunate  baby.  He  was  not  yet 
two  when  Abdul  Ali,  his  father,  died.  Abdul  Ali  was  a  Rampur 
courtier  and  like  any  gentleman  lived  in  debts.  He  left  many 
hostages  to  fortune  but  little  fortune  to  sustain  them.  His 
widow  had  to  maintain  half  a  dozen  children  on  the  income  of 
a  small  estate  which  was  sadly  encumbered.  But  she  was  a 
brave  woman.  She  refused  to  remariy,  and  she  refused  to 
accept  any  help.  Yet  she  managed  to  bring  up  her  children 
better  than  any  one  else  in  Rampur.  She  was  perhaps  the  first 
lady  in  the  town  who  sent  up  her  boy  for  education  in  English. 
Learning  English  in  those  days  was  a  dangerous  thing.  For  her 
it  meant  strong  opposition  from  the  uncle  of  the  boy;  for  the 
boy  it  meant  the  none  too  welcome  title  of  an  ‘infidel’. 

The  uncle  who  managed  the  property  was,  like  his  deceased 
brother,  a  member  of  the  Rampur  nobility.  It  did  not,  there¬ 
fore,  behove  him  that  his  nephew  should  violate  the  traditions 
of  the  family.  Nevertheless,  he  somehow  tolerated  Zulfiqar,  but 
he  lost  all  patience  when  Shaukat  was  also  selected  for  a  course 
of  education  in  English.  One  infidel  was  bad  enough  in  the 
family,  but  he  would  not  tolerate  another.  He  refused  to  sanc¬ 
tion  Shaukat’s  school  expenses.  The  uncle  was  bitter  in  his 
opposition,  but  the  boy’s  mother  was  equally  resolute  in  her 
determination.  With  the  help  of  a  maid-servant  of  a  Hindu 
neighbour,  she  secretly  pawned  some  personal  jewellery  and  sent 
Shaukat  to  school.  When  the  uncle  was  thus  outwitted,  he  got 
the  jewellery  released  from  pawn  and  paid  for  the  schooling  of 
both  his  nephews. 

And  so  when  young  Mohamed  Ali  sought  perdition,  there 
was  no  need  of  any  clandestine  negotiations  with  the  pawn¬ 
broker.  Mohamed  Ali  went  to  school,  first  in  Rampur,  then  in 
Bareilly  and  eventually  to  Aligarh.  As  a  child  he  was  a  tricky 
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lad.  He  played  a  little  too  much  with  boisterous,  romping 
boys  and  girls,  and  was  a  nuisance  for  his  mother.  What  is 
worse,  he  listened  surreptitiously  to  the  conversation  of  his  elder 
cousins  in  the  Mardana.  As  a  student  there  was  nothing  re¬ 
markable  about  him  excep:  his  prodigious  memory  and  unruly 
habits.  He  received  praise  from  Shibli  Naumani  for  the  former, 
and  some  rough  handling  from  his  ‘Big  Brother’  for  the  latter. 

On  the  whole  he  lived  in  perfect,  uninterrupted  obscurity, 
till  in  1896  he  surprised  everyone  by  obtaining  the  first  position 
in  B  A.  in  the  Allahabad  University,  an  institution  which,  in 
those  days,  examined  the  alumni  of  all  colleges  and  schools  in 
U.P.  and  in  some  adjoining  provinces  and  States.  It  was  a  great 
honour  that  the  truant  had  earned,  and  his  ‘Big  Brother’  who 
had  hitherto  not  condescended  to  take  much  notice  of  this 
inconsequential  boy  except  for  grabbing  his  scholarsnip  money, 
now  set  about  to  make  amends  for  his  past  neglect.  Shaukat 
Ali  was  at  this  time  in  superior  Government  service  and  was 
earning  a  respectable  salary.  Even  then  it  was  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
Mohamed  All’s  education  in  England.  But  handicaps  notwith¬ 
standing,  he  managed  to  work  the  miracle,  and  his  beloved 
“Mohamed”  was  soon  on  the  high  seas. 

At  Oxford,  he  took  an  Honours  Degree  in  Modern  History. 
His  ‘Big  Brother’  had  intended  him  to  enter  the  much-coveted 
Indian  Civil  Service  but,  thanks  to  an  English  spring,  the 
miracle  did  not  work  this  time.  Now,  as  later  in  his  life, 
Mohamed  AH’s  loss  was  the  gain  of  his  country. 

After  four  years  in  England  he  came  back  to  India  and 
joined  service,  first  in  Rampur  and  then  in  Baroda.  While  in 
the  service  of  the  Gaekwad,  Mohamed  Ali  made  a  momentous 
decision.  He  decided  to  become  a  journalist,  and  to  be  that  he 
had  to  move  to  Calcutta — the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
This  was  a  serious  departure,  especially  for  a  comfortable  dis¬ 
trict  officer— who  had  no  special  claim  or  training  to  venture  on 
this  hazardous  profession.  But  Mohamed  Ali  had  made  up  his 
mind.  He  knew  that,  under  the  circumstances,  this  was  the  only 
way  to  serve  his  country.  He  also  knew  that  in  this  venture  he 
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had  to  sacrifice  all  and  to  expect  no  material  gain.  Maharaja 
Sayaji  Rao,  the  Gaekwad,  did  not  like  to  relieve  him  of  his 
responsibilities  in  the  State.  Mohamed  Ali  disguised  his  depar¬ 
ture  as  two  years’  ‘leave  without  pay.’  That  was  by  no  means 
the  last  hurdle.  While  still  in  Baroda,  he  received  seductive 
offers  from  two  other  States.  He  may  yet  have  wavered  and 
accepted  them.  But  he  firmly  closed  his  eyes  to  all  temptations, 
and  hurriedly  left  for  Calcutta  to  start  the  ‘Comrade’ — 
‘comrade  of  all  and  partisan  of  none,’  as  he  put  it.  But  Provi¬ 
dence,  it  appeared,  was  not  willing  to  let  him  off  so  easily. 
There  was  another  test.  He  reached  Calcutta  on  a  hazy,  misty 
morning  on  the  New  Year’s  Day  in  1911.  On  reaching  there,  he 
received  a  bulky  telegram,  pressing  him  to  accept  the  Chief 
Minister’s  post  in  yet  another  State.  The  offer  was  backed  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer.  The  temptation 
was  great  but  then  Mohamed  Ali  had  a  mission.  He  could 
not  both  eat  the  cake  and  have  it.  Like  Nelson  applying  the 
telescope  to  the  blind  eye,  Mohamed  Ali  kept  the  telegram  un¬ 
opened  till  his  paper  was  on  sale  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta. 

The  first  issue  came  out  on  January  11,  1911— exactly  ten 
days  after  the  new  editor  had  reached  Calcutta.  This  famous 
editor  of  a  famous  paper  had  no  office  as  such.  He  had  no 
finances,  he  had  no  stenographer,  he  had  no  typewriter,  he  had 
not  even  a  clerk  to  help  him.  A  paltry  sum  of  Rs.  250  was 
borrowed  from  Syed  (now  Sir)  Sultan  Ahmad,  and  the  circular 
was  wrapped  up  and  pasted  by  his  life-long  friend  Abdur  Rahman 
Siddiqi,  who  was  later  to  become  the  Mayor  of  Calcutta  and 
then  the  Governor  of  East  Pakistan. 

Born  in  abject  poverty,  the  Comrade  took  the  journalistic 
world  of  India  by  storm.  It  was  hailed  as  the  ‘new  star  in  the 
firmament  of  Indian  journalism.’  Mohamed  Ali  who  had 
timidly  made  his  first  bow  to  the  journalistic  footlights  had  now 
come  right  in  front  of  them.  He  criticised  the  Government  with 
characteristic  frankness,  and  soon  lost  grace  with  it.  But  true 
to  himself,  he  preferred  the  grace  of  God  to  the  grace  of  the 
Government  and  continued  to  fight  it.  He  steered  the  Comrade 
through  its  various  phases  in  India;  he  started  the  Muslim 
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Outlook  in  England,  and  piloted  Echo  deV Islam  in  Paris. 

Mohamed  Ali,  as  an  eminent  Englishman  said,  had  the 
heart  of  Napoleon,  the  tongue  of  Burke  and  the  pen  of  Macaulay. 
And  what  is  more  fortunate,  he  had  the  faith  of  a  believer.  A 
man  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  Truth,  with  head  and  heart 
at  bursting  point  and  his  blood  tingling  in  every  vein  of  his 
body,  he  felt  more  like  a  bomb  ready  to  explode  than  a  human 
being  who  could  deliberate,  decide  and  control  his  actions  and 
speech.  Realising  that  it  was  not  enough  to  fight  with  his  pen 
alone,  he  came  out  in  the  field  and  joined  the  ranks. 

As  a  worker,  his  principal  asset  was  his  sincerity — a  rare 
phenomenon  in  politics.  He  was  sincere  to  his  cause,  he  was 
sincere  to  his  comrades  and,  above  all,  he  was  sincere  to  him¬ 
self.  To  this,  more  than  to  any  other  quality,  he  owed  his 
success,  and  not  a  few  of  his  failures.  Frank,  blunt  and  out¬ 
spoken,  Mohamed  Ali  knew  no  diplomacy.  He  considered  all 
mental  reservations  villainous  and  outrageous  offences  springing 
from  a  serious  flaw  of  character.  Either  a  cause  was  just  or  it 
was  not.  If  it  was,  he  thre  w  the  whole  weight  of  his  personality 
into  the  struggle  and  fought  for  it  to  the  finish ;  and  if  not,  he 
fought  it  to  the  bitter  end.  His  convictions  were  deep  and  his 
enthusiasm  boundless.  He  inspires  us  by  the  fire  that  kindled 
in  him.  By  his  simplicity,  sincerity  and  missionary  zeal  he 
reached  the  heart  of  the  masses  and  captured  them  as  no  one 
had  done  before.  For  the  first  time  in  the  political  history  of 
India,  thirty  thousand  men  and  women  went  to  jail  in  thirty 
days1 — thirty  days  which  shook  the  country  and  nearly  paralysed 
the  British  rule.  For  the  first  time  in  the  political  history  of 
India  five  to  twenty  lacs  of  human  beings  left  their  country  at 
the  bidding  of  their  leader.  So  pervasive  was  the  passion  for 
liberty  that  even  Mopias  were  roused  out  of  their  poverty  and 
ignorance  to  set  up  a  Khilafat  kingdom  along  the  far-flung 
Malabar  coast.  It  seemed  that  India  had  at  last  realised  her 
new  dreams,  her  new  pride  and  dignity,  her  unity  and  strength. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  understand  the  unique  influence  of 
Mohamed  Ali.  He  fired  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen  and 


1.  December-Jaouary  1920-21. 
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won  their  allegiance  to  the  cause  he  had  g  >  ea  them. 

“I  had  long  been  convinced,”  says  he,  “that  here  in  this 
country  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings,  intensely 
attached  to  religion,  and  yet  infinitely  split  up  into  communities, 
sects  and  denominations,  Providence  has  created  for  us  the 
mission  of  solving  a  unique  problem  and  working  out  a  new 
synthesis.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  Federation  of  Faiths.  The 
lines  of  cleavage  are  too  deeply  marked  to  permit  a  unity  other 
than  federal  and  yet  the  cleavage  is  not  territorial  or  racial  in 
character  but  religious.”  1 

It  is  to  this  synthesis  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation 
of  Mohamed  Alps  life  and  work.  For  him  Islam  and  India  were 
in  no  way  antithetic,  they  only  indicated  two  equally  important 
spheres  of  action. 

“Where  God  commands  I  am  a  Muslim  first,  a  Muslim 
second  and  a  Muslim  last,  and  nothing  but  a  Muslim.  But 
where  India  is  concerned,  I  am  an  Indian  first,  an  Indian  second, 
and  an  Indian  last,  and  nothing  but  an  Indian.” 

India  was  one  circle  in  which  he  moved  ;  he  worked  and 
died  for  it.  Islam  was  another  circle  in  which  he  moved  ;  he 
worked  and  died  in  it.  Living  in  one  circle,  if  he  found  that  his 
brethren  in  the  other  were  in  trouble,  it  gave  him  the  same  pangs 
as  if  his  own  child  were  on  death  bed.  For  instance,  imagine 
Mohamed  Ali — the  Curzon  hatted  Oxford  man — sitting  one 
autumn  night  in  1912,  in  his  office  in  Calcutta.  The  latest  message 
of  Renter  brings  the  news  that  the  Bulgarians  are  only  twenty-five 
miles  from  Constantinople — a  name  which  conjures  up  the  highest 
hopes  and  deepest  emotions  in  the  Muslim  mind.  As  he  reads 
the  telegram,  blood  rushes  to  his  head  and  colour  leaves  his 
face.  His  feelings  become  so  over- powering  that  he  gets  up 
from  his  chair  and  looks  about  for  a  rope— to  commit  suicide. 

But  for  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  friend  who  nearly 
broke  open  the  door,  and  took  him  away  from  the  office,  his 
career  might  have  ended  before  it  had  hardly  started. 

Or  again  imagine  Mohamed  Ali — this  time  in  Delhi — in 


1 .  My  Life  :  A  Fragment,  p.  35. 
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1914.  Diabetic,  bed-ridden  and  recently  operated  upon  for  an 
abcess,  he  receives  the  gist  of  an  article  by  the  London  Times . 
The  article,  in  his  opinion,  was  intended  to  damage  the  best 
interests  of  Turks — a  people  far  removed  from  his  own  yet  part 
of  his  very  bfing.  He  forgoes  sleep,  rest  and  food,  and  sits  up 
for  forty  hours  to  write  that  fateful  leader  called  ‘The  Choice  of 
the  Turks.* 

Mohamed  AH  harmoniously  blended  his  love  for  Islam 
with  his  love  for  India.  The  man  who  was  driven  to  attempt 
suicide  by  his  love  for  Islam  was  only  too  ready  to  face  the 
gallows  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  In  1921,  he  narrowly  missed 
it.  But  undaunted,  the  heroic  fight  for  freedom  continued.  He 
fought  on  with  growing  years  and  failing  health.  It  was  a  tough 
fight — this  fight  against  age  and  ailment. 

Immediately  before  his  departure  for  England  where  he  went 
to  attend  the  Third  Round  Table  Conference  in  1930,  Mohamed 
Ali  was  confined  to  bed  in  a  hospital.  The  lady  who  was  lying 
next  to  his  bed  asked  the  doctor  :  “What  is  this  old  man  ailing 
from  ?”  The  doctor  said,  “Ask  me  rather  what  the  old  man  is 
not  ailing  from  !** 

This  old  man  who  was  suffering  from  a  dozen  serious  diseases 
got  himself  transported  on  a  stretcher  to  the  railway  station  and 
went  seven  thousand  miles  of  land  and  sea  to  secure  India’s 
freedom.  Sitting  in  a  chair  he  spoke  in  the  Plenary  Session  of 
the  Third  Round  Table  Conference. 

“I  want  to  go  back  to  my  country,”  he  said,  “if  I  can  go 
back  with  the  substance  of  freedom  in  my  hand,  and  if  you  do  not 
give  us  freedom  in  India,  you  will  have  to  give  me  a  grave 
here.” 

What  he  uttered  was  no  empty  phrase.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  give  freedom  to  India,  but  Mohamed  Ali  won  a 
grave  in  a  free  country.  He  died  in  London  on  January  3,  1931 
— exactly  a  month  and  a  half  after  he  had  uttered  the  fateful 
words. 

The  treasure  was  carried  to  Jerusalem  and  buried  in  the 
place  of  the  Prophets. 
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He  gave  his  life  for  India  but  denied  her  his  body. 

Iqbal,  the  Bard  of  East,  wrote  a  touching  poem  at  the  death 
of  his  comrade  ;  he  nearly  felt  jealous  of  his  sublime  end : 
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The  following  is  the  translation  of  an  Arabic  poem  by 
Showqi,  a  famous  Arab  poet ,  which  he  wrote 
at  the  time  of  the  burial  of  M. 

Mohamed  Ali  in  Jerusalem 

Jerusalem  is  built  on  the  sacred  land,  its  environments  are 
permeated  with  justice  through  and  through, 

The  victory  is  its  banner,  and  purity  its  sign  and  holiness  one 
of  its  names, 

Lowering  its  shoulders  on  the  Islamic  people,  the  arch  of  the 
holy  iand  is  reaching  Sinai 

Who  can  dispute  the  ownership  of  the  keys  of  its  doors,  the 
majesty  of  its  throne  and  its  land  ? 

M  harried  praying  on  its  site,  receiving  forgiveness  all  round. 

Today  people  assembled  round  his  grave,  angels  gathering  in 
a  sky  festival. 

O  Jerusalem  !  Prepare  from  your  land  a  garden  for  the  buried 
one  [Mohamed  Ali]  and  celebrate  his  meeting. 

His  is  from  God’s  swords  (glory)  or  from  Indian  swords  when 
needed. 

The  Prophet  opened  his  habitation  freely,  welcoming  him  in 
his  removal, 

C  la  npion  of  the  rights  of  the  Orient  and  the  Muslim  cause. 

Precious  India  did  not  let  him  forget  his  feeliDg  for  eastern 
problems. 

His  garments  weaved  in  India,  can  you  see  ; 

They  buried  the  leader  shrouded  with  his  garments. 

The  Nile  remembers  his  voice  and  the  Turks  could  not  forget 
his  bravery, 

Tell  the  leader  Mohamed  [Ali]  into  the  Nile  sorrow  fell  and 
filled  it. 

Going  towards  him  in  tears  offering  sorrow  and  condolence 
to  your  brother  [Maulana  Showkat  Ali], 

You  passed  the  Nile  and  he  took  you  in  his  flank. 

Had  you  waited,  he  would  have  kept  you  in  his  heart. 

It  was  used  to  your  passing  through  it,  as  fast  as  the  clouds 
pass  over. 

Sleep  near  God,  you  are  not  a  stranger  because  you  are  one  of 
his  children  ; 

Victory  is  a  holy  case,  and  you  struggled  under  its  wings, 

The  Mufti*  of  Palestine  had  caused  your  burial  in  the  Holy 
Land, 

You  lived  supporting  the  people  of  Palestine,  how  can  you  be 
a  stranger  ? 


*A11-Haj  Amin  al-Husaini. 
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Of  the  letter  from 

Maulana  Mohamed  Ali  to  Mir  Syed  Mahfuz  Ali  Badayoni 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT 
DISCONTENT 

Series  of  articles  contributed  to  tbe  Times 
of  India  and  the  Indian  Spectator ,  (Bombay) 
in  1907. 

The  articles  were  written  almost  in  one 
night,  when  sleep  was  both  difficult  and  im¬ 
possible,  owing  to  a  great  storm  that  herald¬ 
ed  the  break  of  the  monsoons.  They  created 
a  profound  impression  and  won  immediate 
recognition  for  Mohamed  Ali  as  a  serious 
political  thinker. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  DISCONTENT 


NOW  that  Indian  journalism  has  become  a  seething  caul¬ 
dron  of  political  controversy,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  patient 
hearing  will  be  given  to  one  who  belongs  to  neither 
side  in  this  trenchant  partisanship,  but  sympathises  with  both. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  one  should  discuss  the  present 
discontent  ought  to  be  an  independent  one,  and,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  conceded  that  one  who  is  not  a  British  servant,  and 
hardly  even  a  British  subject,  one  who  has  no  chance  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  most  extended  representation  that  could  be 
granted  to  British  India,  is  in  as  independent  a  position  as  could 
he  conceived.  Add  to  this  the  membership  of  the  community 
which  has,  after  fifty  years  of  quiescence,  earned  a  name  for 
loyalty,  and  even  the  staunchest  loyality  dare  not  say,  with  any 
show  of  justification,  that  the  popular  side  is  unduly  favoured. 

To  presuppose,  however,  that  discontent  is  the  monopoly 
of  certain  communities  or  classes,  or  that  the  loyalty  of  any 
class,  however  more  confirmed  than  that  of  another,  frees  it 
from  the  taint— if  so  it  can  be  called, — of  discontent,  would  be 
a  mistake.  I  may  as  well  state  in  the  beginning  that  discontent 
in  one  form  or  another  is  universal  in  India  to-day.  Though 
some  communities  are  free  from  the  infection  of  political  dis¬ 
content,  the  Government  cannot,  on  that  account,  apply  the 
soothing  unction,  and  fondly  regard  itself  as  popular.  One  of 
the  most  amazing  features  of  the  Indian  situation  is  that  the 
race  which  has  conferred  more  benefits  on  India  that  any 
previous  ruling  race,  whether  Aryan,  Afghan,  or  Moghal,  is  yet 
the  most  unpopular  of  all.  There  may  not  be~""and  I  agree  with 
Lord  Ampthill  that  there  is  not, — any  more  active  disloyalty 
in  India  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  there  is  hardly  any 
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active  loyalty  either.  The  undoubted  benefits  of  peace  and 
security  and  civilization  are  accepted  quietly,  but  the  situation 
is  tolerated  passively  rather  than  appreciated  in  any  positive 
manner.  And  yet  the  people  of  India  are  perhaps  the  most 
responsive  to  kindness,  and  the  most  grateful.  This  is  the  great 
paradox  of  th©1  Indian  situation,  and  the  sooner  it  is  understood 
the  better. 

But  to  take,  political  discontent  first.  This  is  chiefly,  but 
not  exclusively,  confined  to  the  Hindus  of  Bengal,  the  Brahmans 
of  Western  India  and  the  South,  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
Persia,  the  Arya  Samajists  of  the  Punjab,  and  a  small  class  of 
the  educated  Hindus  of  Upper  India.  Looked  at  from  another 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that,  barring  the  Parsis  (who  have 
found  their  peculiar  genius  in  trade  and  industry  rather  than 
in  politics)  and  the  Muslims  of  Upper  India  and  Behar,  political 
unrest  is  common  to  all  those  classes  which  have  received  a 
modern  English  education.  The  Muslims  of  other  provinces 
are  backward  in  this  respect,  and  the  Sikhs,  Mahrathas,  and 
Rajputs,  who  had  ruled  India  with  the  Muslims  until  the  final 
supremacy  of  the  British,  have  received  much  less  education 
than  even  the  Muslims,  and  have  hitherto  not  been  much  in 
evidence  in  public  affairs.  In  a  way,  therefore,  the  present 
political  unrest  may  be  charged  to  the  account  of  his  British 
Government  which  has  hitherto  taken  the  fullest  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  young  India. 

MUSLIM  ATTITUDE 

As  regards  the  Muslims  of  Upper  India  and  Behar,  who 
have  received  a  fair  amount  of  English  educatian,  their  peculiar 
attitude  in  politics  is  wholly  due  to  the  guiding  influence  of  one 
great  man,  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  the  late  founder  of  the  Aligarh 
College.  He  found  just  fifty  years  ago  that  his  co-religionists, 
who  were  always  a  virile  community,  were  led  into  a  blunder 
that  cost  thousands  of  respectable  families  not  only  the  lives 
of  many  of  their  members  but  their  ail,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unshaken  loyalty  of  some,  like  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  himself,  they 
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gave  to  the  whole  community  an  evil  reputation  for  disloyalty. 

It  was  the  foresight  of  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  which  led  away  his 
community  from  the  path  of  political  discontent  after  the 
Mutiny.  For  full  forty  years  he  worked  to  divert  the  energies 
of  the  Muslims  to  the  more  peaceful  pursuit  of  letters  and 
science*  so  that  they  could  fit  themselves  for  the  struggle  of  life. 
We  are  told  by  the  Congressmen,  including  some  leaders,  that 
Syed  Ahmed  Khan  was  a  traitor  to  his  country.  In  that  they 
betray  not  only  their  ignorance  of  the  man  and  his  work,  but 
also  of  the  characteristics  of  a  real  patriot.  He  only  advised 
his  co-religionists,  brooding  over  the  loss  of  power  and  prestige, 
and  suspected  of  secret  disaffection,  to  lie  low  and  live  down 
their  unmerited  reputation.  And  the  result  is  that  after  half  a 
century  the  Muslims  of  his  Province  produce  a  number  of 
graduates  every  year  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  their 
population,  and  the  community  as  a  whole  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  forces  of  loyalty  in  India.  The  fancy  that  Muslims  were 
disloyal  needed  no  assertion  in  1857.  The  fact  that  they  are  a 
loyal  body  of  men  needs  many  arguments  to  controvert  it  in 
1907.  A  writer  in  East  and  West  for  May  says  :  “Of  all  the 
Indian  population,  the  Mahomedans  are  not — as  they  are  often 
represented  to  be, — the  only  friends  of  Government;”  and 
similar  complaints  of  “favoured  nation  treatment”  are  not 
wanting  from  even  very  high  quarters.  But  it  is  forgotten  that 
reputations  are  a  game  of  see-saw,  and  that  half  a  century  ago 
when  some  Muslims  had  joined  in  a  Mutiny  started  by  others, 
and  as  a  result  of  it  were  down  on  their  luck,  there  was  none 
so  poor  to  do  them  justice,  much  less  reverence.  No  Hindu 
friend  came  forward  to  say  that  of  all  the  Indian  population 
the  Muslims  were  not — as  they  were  always  represented  to 
be, — the  only  enemies  of  Government.  To-day  there  is  no 
political  discontent  among  them.  But  they  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  a  political  career,  and  their  actions  and  tendencies 
need  careful  observation.  The  community  has  its  own  griev¬ 
ances,  its  own  aspirations.  It  too  wants  room  for  expansion. 
But  the  bias  given  to  the  bowl  fifty  years  ago  will  still  help  it 
aiong,  if  the  hand  that  throws  it  be  a  steady  one.  It  is  neither 
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gratitude  nor  statesmanship  to  count  too  much  on  the  past, 
and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  The  action  of  the 
Government  in  time  to  come,  no  less  than  the  sympathetic 
control  of  its  own  leaders,  will  settle  the  future  path  of  the 
community  and  decide  its  destiny.  If  the  character  of  Aligarh 
education  is  distinctly  superior  in  loyalty,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  good  sense,  it  is  no  less  distinct  in  amour-propre . 
Recent  events  have  ruffled  the  tempers  of  those  who  may 
lightly  be  passed  over  low,  but  who  will  in  no  distant  future 
be  the  elders  of  the  community  when  the  present  elders  are  in 
their  graves.  When  practically  every  educated  community 
shows  signs  of  political  discontent,  it  is  the  task  of  statesman¬ 
ship  to  save  the  one  segregated  community  from  the  present 
infection. 


MODERATES  AND  EXTREMISTS 

It  is  clear  that  amongst  the  Hindus  all  the  educated  castes 
are  one  and  all  discontented  politically.  For  Englismen  to 
believe,  as  they  make  out  in  the  British  Press  at  Home,  that  it 
is  only  a  microscopic  minority  that  is  responsible  for  the 
present  situation,  is  a  great  mistake.  I  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  discontent  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  or  that  all  classes 
share  it  in  equal  intensity.  There  are  the  Moderates  whose 
aspirations  are  summed  up  in  the  ideal  of  Colonial  Self-Govern¬ 
ment  which  Mr  Gokhale  formulated;  and  though  they  do  not 
formulate  the  stages  by  which  they  are  to  reach  their  political 
destination,  it  may  be  accepted  that  they,  or  some  of  them  at 
least,  are  no  less  sensible  than  Mr.  Morley  or  the  Anglo- 
Indian  hierarchy  of  the  need  of  gradation.  But  I  am  not  far 
wrong,  I  believe,  in  asserting  that  till  that  sober  and  patient 
politician,  Mr.  Gokhale,  formulated  his  idea  of  expansion 
within  the  Empire,  there  were  in  evidence  in  the  Congress 
camp  only  crude,  undefined,  and  often  conflicting  aspirations. 
The  fluent  but  unsubstantial  pathos  of  Mr.  Banerjt’s  long  drawn 
eloquence,  the  vehement  and  senile  insistence  of  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s  denunciations,  and  Sir  Pherozeshah’s  spicy  oratcry, 
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coupled  even  with  the  thousand-and-one  resolutions  of  twenty 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  failed  to  give  one  a  clear  idea  of  what 
was  needed  as  a  general  remedy,  though  they  created  a  vague 
sense  of  universal  suffering  and  made  audible  the  resonance  of 
more  or  less  unmusical  sounds  where  all  spoke  and  few  cared 
to  hear.  I  would  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Bepin 
Chandra  Pal  who  has  created  the  Extremists,  but— paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem, — it  is  that  First  Moderate,  Mr.  Gopal  Krishna 
Gokhale.  For,  Extremism  and  Moderation  are  only  the  results 
of  comparison.  Before  the  standard  of  comparison  was  dis¬ 
covered  there  could  be  no  Moderates  and  no  Extremists.  It 
is  only  the  self-evident  contrast  that  Mr.  Gokhale’s  precision 
has  made  possible  which  makes  us  regard  Messrs.  Pal  and  Tilak 
as  the  apostles  of  Extremism.  In  reality,  however,  the  other 
Moderates  of  to-day  are  the  Extremists  of  yesterday,  and  it 
is  an  amusing  irony  of  fate  that  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the 
country’s  cause  is  robbed  from  Messrs.  Banerji  and  Naorojiand 
placed  on  the  brows  of  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  and  Mr.  Bepin  Chandra 
Pal.  The  ill-defined  discontent  and  exaggerated  complaints  of 
the  pioneers  of  patriotism  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
bred  in  the  minds  of  their  disciples,  not  the  hope  that  the 
sluggish  consciences  of  Britain  would  be  awakened  some  day, 
but  the  hasty  desperation  that  nothing  could  be  hoped  for  from 
a  foreign  race,  every  individual  of  which  had  but  one  sinister 
motive, — the  maintenance  of  India  in  a  soul-crushing  servility, 
and  the  exploitation  of  her  resources  of  selfish  ends.  Those 
who  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bepin  Chandra  Pal’s  extreme  views,  and 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai’s  passionate  outbursts,  or  the  political  attitude 
of  Mr.  Tilak,  must  also  admire  their  stern  but  precise  logic. 
The  premises  have  continuously  been  supplied  by  the  Moderates 
for  a  quarter  of  the  century.  They  are  for  the  first  time  taken 
to  be  literally  true,  and  pushed  by  the  Extremists  to  their  logical 
conclusion. 

Barring  Mr.  Gokhale  and  a  few  of  his  intimate  friends  and 
followers,  the  Moderates  are  even  now  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  Extremists  as  to  be  considered  distinct  in  kind.  They  occa¬ 
sionally  deprecate,  in  as  moderate  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
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desperation  of  Messrs.  Pal  and  Tilak;  but  never  have  they  firmly 
and  clearly  disowned  the  premises  of  their  own  suggestion,  if  not 
creation,  nor  even  the  only  conclusion  which  those  premises 
clearly  indicated.  They  are  the  prototype  of  “Atticus”  in  the 
polished  satire  of  Pope,  for  they  too. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 

In  fact,  the  disguise  of  their  attitude  is  not  half  so  subtle. 
If,  then,  to-day,  the  Government  should  regard  them,  as  Pope 
regarded  “Atticus”,  “a  timorous  foe  and  a  suspicious  friend”,  it 
will  not  be  more  convincing  to  take  up  the  attitude  of  injured 
innocence,  and  to  place  their  hands  upon  their  hearts  swearing 
unswerving  loyalty,  or  take  affidavits  that  “of  all  the  Indian 
population  the  Muslims  are  not— as  they  are  often  represented  to 
be,— the  only  friends  of  Government.”  Poses  and  protestations 
are  alike  unconvincing. 

But  when  we  examine  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Congress, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  regard  both  the  Moderates  and  the 
Extremists  alike  deserving  of  their  support,  with  just  a  sneaking 
preference  for  the  latter.  As  Mr.  Gokhale  said  of  Lala  Lajpat 
Rai’s  opinions,  they  regard  the  two  sets  of  views  as  a  mere 
matter  of  temperament.  They  shout  “jai”  to  all  alike,  and  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  believe  that  every  man  who  opposes  the 
Government— -even  the  rank  sedition-monger, — serves  a  purpose 
in  the  polity  of  the  coming  Nation.  To  them  it  is  a  “toss  up” 
between  Mr.  Gokhale  and  Mr.  Pal. 

Well,  the  past  cannot  be  lived  over  again.  But  the  future 
is  still  before  us.  Would  the  Congressmen,  or  would  they  not, 
announce  clearly  and  firmly  their  real  views,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  not  compromise  themselves  by  suspicious  behaviour? 
I  would  put  it  to  the  Moderates,  that  if  instead  of  this  being  the 
year  of  grace  1907,  it  were  the  year  1857,  with  Martial  Law’s 
sure  and  sudden  and  often  mistaken  justice,  would  they  remain 
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as  passive  in  their  loyalty  as  they  are  to-day?  An  Indian  who 
figured  largely  before  the  public  eye  recently  is  deported  without 
any  trial  or  chance  of  explanation.  If  the  right  of  public  trial 
before  a  court  of  law  is  worth  preserving,  if  the  sense  of  security 
we  enjoy  today  is  worth  retaining,  it  is  surely  worth  it  at  the 
price  of  a  little  more  precision  in  our  political  views.  To  eat 
our  cake  with  wish  to  have  it  too  is  not  possible,  and  the  secret  of 
a  double  existence  is  bound  to  leak  out. 

But  when  I  have  said  so  far  I  have  not  ended.  It  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  India,  and  the  educated  Indians,  to  ignore  the 
reality  of  their  grievances.  If  the  Indian  Moderates  and  the 
Indian  Extremists  have  sinned,  they  have  sinned  in  excellent 
European  company.  For,  if  the  Europeans  have  their  Gokhales, 
they  are  not  without  their  Pals. 


ANGLO-INDIAN  PARTIES 

Among  the  Anglo-Indians  too  there  are  two  parties  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  Moderates  and  the  Extremists  of  the  Congress.  The 
latter  are,  however,  mostly  composed  of  those  who  have  now 
either  a  distant  connection  or  none  at  all  with  the  “Home”  of 
speaking  of  which  they  never  seem  to  tire;  and  in  some  cases,  of 
men  whose  intellectual  qualifications  have  enabled  them  to 
compete  successfully  for  the  I.C.S.,  but  who  lack  social  and  other 
gifts  that  no  text-books  can  offer,  and  no  examinations  can  test, 
but  which  are  all  the  same  needed  in  the  governance  of  an  alien 
population  in  many  matters  more  sensitive  than  other  races. 
They  are  the  proud  exponents  of  the  “D  — n  Nigger  School”. 
In  their  estimation  every  concession  made  to  the  people  is  a  sign 
of  weakness  incompatible  with  the  glory  of  the  imperial  race  of 
rulers  to  which  they  belong.  Though  often  bound  by  official 
discipline  to  bow  before  the  decision  of  the  higher  authorities, 
they  have  been  the  loudest  in  condemning,  only  a  little  while 
ago,  the  sober  policies  of  Mr.  Morley  and  Lord  Minto.  It  is  not 
without  some  amusement,  coupled  with  instruction,  to  speculate 
what  would  have  been  the  views  of  this  school  about  the 
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Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy,  in  the  place  of  the  lavish 
praise  now  offered,  had  not  the  Regulation  of  1818  been  brought 
into  requisition.  At  any  rate,  the  change  of  attitude  is  as  sudden 
as  any  quick  change  artist  could  accomplish.  If  the  sensational¬ 
ism  of  their  apprehensions  could  be  believed,  it  would  appear 
that  these  good  people  slept  with  a  revolver  under  their  pillow. 
Liable  to  scares,  whether  cholera  be  the  cause  or  mango-tree 
daubing,  they  would  like  to  issue  ball  cartridges  to  the  troops 
twice  a  year  to  suppress  another  Mutiny.  To  them  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  scheme  of  Lord  Kitchener  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a 
serious  mistake.  Trusting  none,  they  are  trusted  by  nobody. 
Yet  we  who  live  in  this  country,  and  know  it  as  no  European  has 
known  it  since  the  Mutiny,  have  never  come  across  the  chapatis 
which  we  are  asked  to  believe  are  being  distributed  again,  nor 
seen  the  fanatic  whetting  the  assassin’s  knife  on  the  tombstone  of 
the  national  martyr.  Like  Macbeth’s,  these  are  but  daggers  of 
the  mind, — the  false  creations  of  a  heat-oppressed  brain. 

One  would  think  that  these  repressionists  and  suppres- 
sionists  would  be  disowned  by  the  large  school  of  Moderates, 
and  ridiculed  as  idle  talkers.  Yet  nowhere  do  we  come  across 
a  clear  denunciation  of  these  men  by  the  soberer  section  of 
Anglo  Indian  society.  To  a  hundred  that  would  suggest  the 
prosecution  of  Indian  agitators  under  Section  124-A,  not  one 
suggests  the  prosecution  of  a  European  mischief-monger  under 
Section  153*A.  When  a  Viceroy  deals  firmly  with  prejudiced 
juries,  or  a  Commander-in-Chief  makes  a  righteous  announce¬ 
ment  against  the  reckless  kicking  of  somnolent  coolies,  even  the 
Moderates  get  a  little  disconcerted.  At  Delhi,  when  the  12th 
Lancers  passed  the  Viceroy’s  guests,  these  upholders  of  British 
izzat  cheered  lustily,  forgetful  even  of  the  good  manners  required 
of  them  as  guests  of  the  central  figure  of  the  Durbar.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  hard  choice  between  English  bigotry  and  Indian  prejudice. 


“NEVER  THE  TWAIN  SHALL  MEET” 


There  certainly  is  a  Moderate  party  among  the  Anglo- 
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Indians,  but  it  deliberately  believes  much  that  the  other  party 
only  babbles  thoughtlessly.  It  regards  the  Indian  and  the 
Asiatic  incapable  of  developing  the  White  man’s  independence, 
or  moral  texture.  The  Indian  clay  is  a  hopelessly  unsuitable 
material  wherewith  to  mould  a  perfect  man.  One  of  these 
wrote  from  Simla  to  a  London  daily  paper,  not  many  weeks 
ago,  apropos  of  the  expectations  of  the  Indians  from  Mr.  Morley  : 
“To  admit  the  Asiatic  otherwise  than  in  the  compaiatively 
subordinate,  though  also  extremely  numerous,  and  often  well- 
paid  positions  he  already  occupies,  is  to  dilute  efficiency  with 
a  stream  that  will  force  ever  wider  a  once  open  penstock,  until 
an  overwhelming  flood  sweeps  in.”  The  Spectator  tells  us 
frankly  that  “the  Whites  claim— and  have  for  a  century 
exacted,- — the  position  of  an  aristocracy  among  races  of  other 
colours.  The  White  man,  in  an  Asiatic  state,  never  accepts 
any  other  position  than  that  of  first,  and  that  by  right,  not  of 
his  creed,  not  even  of  his  knowledge,  but  of  some  inherent  and 
—as  it  were — divinely  granted  superiority.  He  never  consents 
to  any  lower  position,  and  is  in  fact  unable  even  to  think  of 
himself  in  any  other.”  The  writer  admits  that  Japan  has  freed 
herself  from  the  shackles  of  Asiatic  conservatism,  and  is 
creating  in  Asiatic  thought  a  marvellous  revolution.  But  he 
uses  the  favourite  and  flattering  fallacy  of  many  European 
writers  about  Japan,  that  she  is  an  imitator,  or  at  best,  a 
borrower  of  Europe,  without  initiative  or  originality.  Even  if 
this  be  granted,  may  it  not  be  said  that  that  excellent  model  is 
stiil  extant  for  others  to  copy,  and  that  the  resources  of  the 
rich  lender  have  not  yet  been  exhausted  even  after  the  enor¬ 
mous  loan  of  Japan?  “Japan  is  not  at  heart  in  an  Asiatic  Power” 
says  the  Spectator.  Yet  this  was  a  heresy  unthinkable  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  May  it  not  be  that  other  inconceivable 
heterodoxies  are  fast  developing  into  faith?  Another  writer,  in 
the  Daily  Mail,  writes  an  article  full  of  brilliant  paradoxes  and 
scintillating  with  specious  epigrams.  He  mocks  the  Frenchman 
who  would  apply  the  principles  of  1789  to  the  Congo,  and  the 
American  who  has  dumped  upon  the  Filipinos  the  paraphernalia 
of  democracy.  He  revels  in  the  judicious  indifference  of  the 
British  citizen  towards  India  and  Egypt,  and  condemns  the 
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impolitic  curiosity  which  would  convert  the  supremacy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  over  the  alien  dependencies  from  a  necessary 
fiction  into  an  inquisitorial  fact. 

The  text  of  his  lay  sermon  is  the  waxing  fat  of  Jeshurun, 
who  kicked — and  lightly  steemed — the  rock  of  his  salvation. 

All  this  that  is  said  in  so  many  words  was  tersely  put  by 
Kipling  into  a  single  line — 

East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet, 

which,  from  being  the  wit  of  one,  has  now  come  to  be  the 
wisdom  of  many.  But,  it  is  just  this  preconceived  notion  of  the 
everlasting  difference  between  East  and  West  that  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  three-fourths  of  the  discontent  not  only  in  India,  but 

also  in  Egypt  and  China;  and,  if  ever  the  Yellow  Peril  or  the 
Black  Peril  becomes  a  reality,  in  the  sense  of  a  combined 
effort  in  Asia  and  Africa  to  throw  back  the  tide  of  European 
aggression,  Europe  would  have  none  to  think  but  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  its  own  pseudo-scientific  dogmas,  just  as  France  had  to 
thank  Napoleon  as  the  maker  of  modern  Germany,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cause  of  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan. 


THE  EDUCATION  BACILLUS 

If  England  really  desired  to  create  a  gigantic  and  all-per¬ 
vading  monopoly  in  administrative,  and  stiil  more  so,  in  social 
distinctions,  it  made  the  initial  mistake — as  some  Anglo-Indians 
now  openly  declare,— of  educating  the  Indians.  The  Brahman, 
a  born  monopolist,  was  wiseFin  keeping  the  sacred  Vedas  safe 
from  the  sacrilegious  touch  of  the  Sudra.  That  generous 
impulse  which  first  created  colleges  and  established  schools  was 
the  real  germ  of  the  evil.  Yet  no  bacteriologist  discovered  the 
dangerous  bacillus  early  enough,  and  now  no  effort,  however 
disguised  under  the  cloak  of  educational  theories,  would  repair 
the  damage  already  done,  or  destroy  the  spawnlike  progeny  of 
that  one  praiseworthy  mistake.  It  is  true  there  is  a  presisng 
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need  of  improving  the  character  of  modern  education  in  India 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Curzon’s  reforms.  Through 
lack  of  social  intercourse  between  the  teachers  and  the  taught, 
due  to  the  aloofness  of  the  Europeans,  coupled  with  the  caste 
restrictions  of  the  Hindus  which  have  made  residential  colleges 
and  schools  impossible,  the  development  of  education  has  been 
one-sided,  leaving  the  formation  of  character  not  to  the  force 
of  living  example,  but  to  the  printed  precept,  and  encouraging 
the  cramming  of  books  at  the  expense  of  the  growth  of  thought. 
In  consequence  of  the  early  mistakes  of  the  educationalists, 
the  students  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  motives  of  their 
foreign  teachers,  and  generally  credit  them  with  the  worst. 
Their  minds  are  immature,  and  having  been  kept  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  a  sort  of  political  cotton-wool  to  prevent  their 
catching  a  seditious  cold,  they  fall  the  readiest  victims  to  the 
first  demagogue  who  addresses  them  on  political  topics.  “This 
even-handed  justice  commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned 
chalice  to  our  own  lips.”  Thus,  education,  carried  on  on  wrong 
lines,  '‘returns  to  plague  the  inventor.”  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  defects,  it  is  this  education  itself  through  which  Jeshurun 
hath  waxen  fat  and  grown  thick.  This  is  the  irony  of  political 
destiny  to  which  Lord  Cromer  alluded  in  his  last  report. 
There  is  no  question  of  gratitude.  Are  young  nations  that 
learn  their  political  lessons  from  older  nations  ever  grateful? 
Japan  stands  to-day  as  a  living  example  of  ingratitude.  In 
reality,  it  is  the  old  problem  which  civilization  and  enlighten¬ 
ment,  liberally  diffused,  are  inevitably  bound  to  raise  up  against 
themselves.  England  must  now  cheerfully  pay  the  penalty  of 
her  generous  impulses. 

If  the  Indians  do  not  acquiesce  in  a  definition  of  the  East 
which  persupposes  the  loss  of  the  decalogue  this  side  of  Suez, 
it  is  the  amour-propre  which  their  education  has  taught  them 
that  is  to  blame.  By  accepting  as  correct  and  unchangeable 
this  line  of  demarcation  between  East  and  West,  we  lose  at 
one  stroke  the  thousand  and  one  hopes  and  ambitions  that 
vitalige  our  youth  and  manhood.  Are  we  to  surrender  without 
protestihg  all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  simply  because 
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fanciful  theories  of  the  future  destinies  of  races,  propounded 
by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  convince  us  of  them,  assign  to 
us  no  other  position  in  life  but  that  of  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water?  Is  not  this  the  old  world  fatalism,  the 
acceptance  of  blind  kismet , — that  cul  de  sac  of  Destiny — which 
Europe  has  hitherto  regarded  as  our  bane?  We,  who  do  not 
accept  this  latest  version  of  an  old  story,  but  believe  that  man 
is  man  and  master  of  his  fate,  prove  thereby  how  well  we  have 
learnt  at  least  one  lesson  from  Europe.  The  Brahman  of  old 
regarded  his  superiority  over  other  castes  as  a  divinely  decreed 
postulate,  and  Europe  laughed  at  him.  Regardless  of  status, 
Islam  proclaimed  in  a  set  of  ideals  of  life  the  one  straight  road 
to  heaven,  and  tolerant  Christendom  still  mocks  of  it.  And 
yet  to-day  we  are  calmly  assured  by  these  disbelievers  in  destiny 
and  religious  cosmopolities,  that  God  has  eternally  placed  a  ban 
on  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  excommunicated  Asia  for  all  time 
from  participating  in  the  truth  of  principles  that  govern  man¬ 
kind  in  Europe.  The  Brahman  at  least  made  it  possible  for  a 
man  of  lower  birth  to  be  born  again  as  a  Brahman.  The 
Muslim  was  at  his  worst  exclusive  only  so  long  as  no  change 
in  ideals  of  life,  signified  by  conversion,  was  assured,  and 
thereafter  absorbed  the  convert  in  his  own  community  in  the 
most  thorough-going  fashion.  But  does  any  forlorn  theory  of 
life  contemplate  our  re-birth  as  Whites,  and  can  the  converted 
Ethiopian  thereby  change  his  skin?  It  is  curious,  then,  to 
hear  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  wondering  that  so  many  years  of  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  have  not  yet  produced  an  Indian  Bishop.  The 
pseuda-scientists  of  Europe  forget  that  their  claims  are  only  a 
little  more  irrational  than  those  of  the  Brahman,  and  far  less 
tenable  than  those  of  the  One  and  Only  Faith. '  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  in  an  inspired  moment  the  London  Times  wrote 
a  leading  article  on  Whites  and  non-Whites  in  which  the 
colour  theory  was  set  up  in  a  very  forcible  and  convincing 
manner.  Had  Printing  House  Square  not  forgotten  its  own 
revelations,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  Times  to 
assign  the  discontent  wholly  to  factious  agitation  “which  is 
sanctioned  by  no  self-denial,  which  seeks  its  energizing  forces 
in  the  development  of  race-hatred,  and  which  relies  for  its 
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success  on  the  demoralization  of  the  young,  the  coercion  of  the 
timid,  and  the  boundless  credulity  of  the  ignorant.”  Lord 
Curzon  never  said  a  truer  thing  than  this,  that  the  unrest  in 
India  was  only  "skin  deep,”  though  His  Lordship  would  not 
accept,  perhaps,  the  interpretation  which  it  can  bear. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Once  the  European  accepts  the  flattering  assumption  of 
his  own  political  superiority,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  he  arrives  at  conclusions  repugnant  to  the  Asiatic, 
and  hotly  challenged  by  him.  He  naturally  regards  the  instru¬ 
ments  which  have  raised  him  to  this  eminence  as  eternally 
unsuitable  for  the  East,  which  is,  ex  hypothesi,  incapable  of 
political  independence.  Representative  institutions  which  are 
the  meat  of  Europe  are  the  poison  of  Asia.  Even  if  a  conces¬ 
sion  is  to  be  made  to  popular  demands,  it  must  be  made  to  stifle 
clamour,  as  toys  are  given  to  crying  children.  Europeans  have 
no  belief  in  their  efficacy  this  side  of  Suez.  It  is  surprising  to 
note  how  little  they  have  now  come  to  believe  in  the  power 
of  education,  and  how  much  in  the  inherited  failings  of 
humanity.  With  the  pages  of  history  unrolled  before  them, 
they  yet  fail  to  see  that  centuries  are  but  ripples  in  the  ocean 
of  eternity.  Did  not  earlier  civilizations  sneer  equally  arrogantly 
at  those  who  were  then  regarded  as  barbarians,  who  yet  humbled 
them,  and  like  the  fabled  Phoenix,  rose  out  of  their  ashes  ? 

It  may  not  be  remiss  to  remind  the  politicians,  who  regard 
representative  institutions  incompatible  with  the  “genius  of 
the  East,”  that  an  eminent  Indian,  whom  they  have  hitherto 
delighted  in  honouring  as  a  thinker  and  a  leader  of  men,  one 
who  was  not  the  immature  product  of  our  modern  education, 
with  crude  half-formed  ideas,  but  was  familiar  with  both 
orders  of  things,  the  New  and  the  Old,  who  had  knowingly 
wrenched  himself  from  the  latter,  and  cut  himself  adrift  from 
Old  World  moorings,  in  order  to  move  with  the  new  life-giving 
current,— Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  loyalist  of  loyalists,— had  laid 
the  blame  of  the  Mutiny  on  those  who  had  denied  India  direct 
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representation  in  the  Viceroy’s  Legislative  Council,  and  asked 
for  the  extension  of  this  principle  in  the  politics  of  the  Empire, 
When  he  was  himself  a  member  of  this  body,  and  the  Central 
Provinces  Self-Government  Bill  was  being  discussed,  he  said 
that  he  rejoiced  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  India  learning 
at  the  hands  of  her  rulers  the  lesson  of  self-government  which 
had  made  Great  Britain  so  great  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  would  then  be  strange  if  this  vital  principle  in  politics 
is  not  now  applied  to  India, — a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Sir 
Syed  Ahmed’s  memorable  speech  in  1883, — simply  because 
among  the  claimants  of  the  boon  are  also  some  claimant  Bobus. 
Mr.  Morley  has  dealt  with  the  most  critical  situation  that  the 
Empire  of  Great  Britain  has  had  to  face  since  the  days  of  Burke 
and  the  American  Taxation,  and  he  has  dealt  with  it  in  the 
genuinely  liberal  yet  sober  spirit  of  bis  great  predecessor.  An 
extension  of  the  Legislative  Councils  in  India,  the  creation  of 
a  Council  of  Notables,  and  the  selection  of  one  or  two  Indians 
for  his  own  Council  are  steps  evidently  in  the  right  direction, 
though  little  is  yet  known  of  even  the  most  necessary  details. 
It  is  not  the  pace  that  matters,  so  long  as  the  ship’s  head  is  in 
the  right  direction.  Is  that  direction  to  point  towards  Effi¬ 
ciency,  or  Self-Government  ?— that  is  the  main  question.  Once 
that  question  is  decided  in  an  Englisn  spirit,  the  pace  can  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself ;  and  in  reality,  a  slow  pace  is  the  only 
one  consistent  with  safety  where  the  best  of  pilots  must  be 
diffident. 

NOT  COUNCILS  BUT  CLUBS 

But  it  is  not  the  political  torpor,  which  the  divine  rignt  to 
rule  the  non-Whites  induces,  that  is  the  chief  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint.  It  is  not  the  political  monopoly  that  is  the  most 
oppressive,  or  most  widely  felt.  Only  an  infinitesimal  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  population  of  this  peninsula  can  gain  for  ages 
to  come  from  the  political  or  administrative  expansion,  and  it 
is  the  generosity  of  England  that  has  created  the  enchanting 
dreams,  the  high  hopes,  and  the  vitalizing  ambitions  of  self- 
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government.  Political  privileges  alone  will  cot  allay  the 
discontent.  Even  if  there  was  a  majority  of  Indians  in  the 
Legislative  Councils,  and  a  far  larger  admixture  of  the  Indian 
element  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  the  unrest  in  its 
one  dangerous  form  would  still  be  there.  Like  the  “smile 
without  the  cat”  which  Alice  saw  in  Wonderland,  the  problem 
would  still  stare  us  in  the  face.  For,  India’s  problem  is  neither 
solely  nor  mainly  political.  Political  expansion  can  wait ;  par¬ 
ticipation  in  administration  may  be  ushered  in  by  degrees ;  the 
drain  to  Europe  may  continue, —for  the  East  is  familiar  with 
tributes  to  suzerains,  and  India  may  even  thank  Great  Britain 
for  disguising  the  humiliating  tax  in  the  one  form  peculiar  to  a 
“nation  of  shopkeepers”.  India  has  always  been  giving— and 
giving  lavishly  too, —to  her  conquerors.  She  is  not  good  at 
accounts,  nor  picy  in  her  dealings.  But  the  reform  that  cannot 
wait  but  must  come,  now  and  to-day,  the  account  in  which 
India  is  exacting,  and  the  drain  which  she  cannot  tolerate  any 
longer,  is  the  Social  one.  Unprepared  for  unrestricted  liberty, 
unqualified  for  absolute  equality,  India  has  always  been  ready 
and  ripe  for  genuine  fraternity.  It  is  the  denial  of  this,  the 
holiest  of  the  holy  trinity,  that  has  produced  a  bitterness  foreign 
to  India  in  her  relations  with  her  rulers.  It  may  not  be 
confessed,— and  many  men,  and  many  communities  dare  not 
confess  it  in  this  free  land, — but  the  bitterness  is  universal 
in  India  to-day.  It  is  not  talked  of,  but  felt  all  the  same,  by 
high  and  low,  educated  and  illiterate,  by  Muslim  as  well  as 
Hindu,  by  the  sturdy  little  Mahratta,  no  less  than  the  stalwart 
Sikh,  or  the  stately  Rajput.  We  have  all  read  the  Maharaja  of 
Bikaner’s  spirited,  and— in  the  main — correct  reply  to  the 
article  in  Blackwoods'  Magazine.  But  could  His  Highness 
confess  all  that  is  in  his  heart  with  the  courage  of  the  old  time 
Rajput,  he  could  unfold  a  pretty  tale  of  petty  despotisms  in 
which  the  positions  of  scions  of  great  houses  of  Rajputana  and 
small  political  officers  appear  in  an  order  the  reverse  of 
natural.  Were  it  not  for  the  social  grievance,  one  would  find 
more  discontent  in  the  Native  States  than  in  British  India. 
With  much  less  freedom,  justice,  impartiality  in  the  matter  of 
official  patronage,  and  honesty  and  efficiency  in  the  discharge 
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of  administrative  duties,  the  Native  States  still  possess  that 
great  desideratum  of  good  government, —a  strong  sentiment 
of  attachment  to  the  rulers  and  their  agents  in  administration. 
Let  the  British  Government  depose  the  worst  ruler  of  such  a 
State,  there  would  still  be  genuine  regret  for  the  deposed 
tyrant,  which  could  hardly  be  said  concerning  the  departure 
of  a  most  impartial  District  Officer  who  had  ruled  efficiently. 
We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  nothing  appeals  to  the 
Oriental  like  force.  But  force  appeals  to  all  those  alike  who 
are  dependent  upon  stronger  powers.  In  this  the  Oriental  is 
not  peculiar.  What,  however,  do  appeal  to  him  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  degree  are  a  kind  word,  and  the  satisfaction  that  those 
who  rule  over  him  are  as  accessible  to  him,  and  can  be  appealed 
to  in  his  afflictions,  whether  domestic  or  public,  as  frankly  and 
freely  as  the  patriarch  in  the  household.  This  it  is  which 
accounts  for  the  subtle  spell  which  the  worst  tyrant  in  an 
Eastern  despotism  can  weave  round  the  affections  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  subjects.  If  India  is  to  be  governed  successfully 
in  an  authocratic  manner,  it  is  this  magic  web  that  must 
sedulously  be  woven.  And  for  this  no  legislation  is  needed, 
nor  agitation  possible.  “For  Rome’s  expansion  the  Roman 
soldier  was  more  needed  than  the  Roman  general,”  says  the 
historian  of  imperial  Rome.  For  India’s  peaceful  progress  it  is 
not  Cabinet  Ministers  that  are  needed,  but  Club  men.  The 
motto  that  most  suits  the  present  situation  is,  “Not  Councils , 
but  Clubs”. 

NOLI  ME  TANGERE 

The  Aga  Khan  has  said  that  the  discontent  in  India  is  not 
due  to  the  social  aloofness  of  the  English.  He  would,  in  fact, 
deny  the  noli  me  tangere  of  the  English  in  India  altogether. 
Well,  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  points  of  view 
from  Olympus  where  the  gods  dwell,  and  the  plains  below 
where  mere  mortals  drag  on  their  dull  existence.  And  though 
it  is  a  distinct  advantage,  for  a  proper  discussion  of  the  subject, 
to  have  all  doors  open  to  you,  it  is  also  indispensable  to  have 
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some  slammed  in  your  face.  The  following  is  what  a  European, 
writing  to  an  Anglo-Indian  daily  paper,  has  to  say  :  “To  cure 
disaffection,  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  cultivate  affection,  and 
can  it  be  honestly  claimed  that  nine  out  of  ten  Europeans  in 
India  lift  even  a  little  finger  in  this  direction?  It  is  a  standing 
problem  where  the  courtesy  of  some  otherwise  well-bred 
Europeans  goes  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  have  any  dealings  with 
Indians.  I  am  convinced  that  one  fruitful  cause  of  Indian  dis¬ 
affection  is  European  discourtesy.”  Of  such  discourtesy,  every 
Indian  could  give  instances  numerous  enough  from  his  own 
experience,  from  the  well-known  story  of  the  impotent  potentate 
who  shampooed  a  tired  sportsman’s  legs  in  his  own  reserved 
railway  carriage,  down  to  less  humiliating  episodes.  And  it  is 
not  India  alone  that  has  to  complain.  All  the  bitterness 
rankling  in  the  Egyptian’s  breast  is  due  to  the  thoughtless  and 
overbearing '  conduct  of  some  Europeans,  though  they  would 
assign  to  the  same  malady  a  different  cause  there,  viz.,  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Pan-Islamite.  Even  the  servile  fellahin  have 
shown  that  the  worm  can  turn,  for  though  their  lot  has 
undoubtedly  improved  during  the  British  occupation,  it  was  the 
fellah  that  was  the  villain  of  the  piece  in  the  melodrama  at 
Denshawi. 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  acts  of  positive  discourtesy  to 
forms  of  passive  intolerance.  From  the  European  quarter  and 
European  club,  down  to  European  compartments  in  trains  and 
European  benches  on  station  platforms,  this  unfortunate  spirit 
is  manifest  everywhere.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  English  that 
they  rule  India  as  no  ruling  race  has  ever  done  before.  But 
were  it  not  for  the  Indian  Press  which  is  so  often  denounced, 
and  the  representative  institutions  which  are  declared  to-be 
incompatible  with  the  “genius  of  the  East,”  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  English  to  ruie  India  in  a  sane  manner. 
Sir  Syed  Ahmed  attributed  the  “Great  Misunderstanding”  of 
1857  to  the  lack  of  direct  representation  of  the  Indian  point  of 
view.  But  the  European  in  the  Fifties  had  some  knowledge  of 
Indian  feeling  through  the  intercourse  he  carried  on  with  his 
sable  feliowsbeings.  And  it  was  this  which  accounted  for  the 
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hundreds  of  lives  saved  at  tremendous  personal  risk  by  sub¬ 
ordinates,  acquaintances,  neighbours,  and  domestic  servants 
during  that  dark  period.  If  there  were  to  be  a  recrudescence 
of  the  same  midsummer  madness, — a  thing  which  is  happily 
now  out  of  the  question, — who  can  with  any  certainty  say  that 
similar  risks  would  now  be  run  to  save  a  single  life  ?  Now  that 
the  Suez  Canal  has  decreased  the  distance  between  East  and 
West,  and  every  officer  spends  his  three  months’  leave  in 
Europe,  when  the  jealous  Mem  Saheb,  with  the  natural  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  has  monopolised  all  the  tender  sentiments 
of  the  sterner  sex  of  her  own  race,  and  forbids  the  bans  in  the 
case  of  all  relationships  with  dusky  beauties,  when  an  Indian 
marrying  a  European  girl  would  bring  down  on  his  own  and  his 
poor  wife’s  devoted  head  all  the  accumulated  indignation  and 
fury  of  a  gigantic  racial  Trust,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  a  single 
European  knows  his  India  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  ruler  to  know 
the  country  over  which  he  exercises  a  despotic  sway. 

A  unique  system  of  competition  for  the  premier  service  of 
India  demands  encyclopaedic  cramming,  if  not  encyclopaedic 
knowledge.  But  of  its  compatibility  with  the  peculiar  “genius 
of  the  East”  any  one  can  judge  easily  who  knows  that  the 
District  Officer  for  India  is  selected  according  to  the  same  tests 
as  the  Cadet  of  Singapore,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  Land  Office  in 
Ireland.  The  I.CS.  candidate  has  as  much  sympathy  for  India 
as  for  the  Straits  Settlements  or  Ireland,  and,  often  with 
praiseworthy  impartiality,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  candidate 
for  service  in  India,  in  the  Colonies,  and  at  Home.  The  East 
has  no  distinct  call  for  him.  There  is,  of  course,  a  year’s 
probation  in  England  during  which  a  little  Indian  History  and 
an  Indian  vernacular  is  tried.  But  I  doubt  if  any  I.C.S.  man 
knows  half  as  much  about  the  most  important  period  of  Indian 
History  as  about  the  most  obscure  modern  European  or  ancient 
Greek  war ;  and  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  existence  of  the 
man  who  could  correctly  ask  for  a  glass  of  water  in  any  Indian 
vernacular  on  the  day  of  his  landing  in  Bombay.  It  is  this 
which  accounts  for  the  extreme  poverty  of  literature  of  Indian 
History  and  Indian  vernaculars  from  members  of  perhaps  the 
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most  literary  service  in  the  world.  All  honour  to  the  men,  but 
the  method  of  their  selection  deserves  no  commendation. 

With  such  praiseworthy  preparation  for  the  career  of  a 
strenuous  lifetime,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Englishman  in 
India  remains  out  of  touch  with  the  land  he  rules  in  ?  He 
takes  his  bearer  and  his  wife’s  ayah  to  be  authorities  on  polite 
speech  in  a  land  where  some  of  the  vernaculars,  like  Urdu,  are 
the  perfection  of  refinement,  and  a  slight  turn  of  expression 
would  grievously  offend  a  person  whom  we  intend  to  charm 
with  our  urbanity.  W’ould  not  the  same  fate  befall  an  Indian 
who  tried  to  grasp  the  beauties  of  Shelley  or  the  subtleties  of 
Browning,  or  mixed  in  Society  in  Belgravia,  with  the  stock  of 
knowledge  the  chief  sources  of  the  supply  of  which  had  been 
the  maid-of-all-work  from  the  somewhat  democratic  precints  of 
Whitechapel  ?  I  am  as  much  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Anstey’s 
Jabberji  English  as  any  reader  of  Punchy  but  a  much  lesser 
humourist  could  split  the  sides  of  half  the  world  with  the 
solecisms  of  Anglo-India.  Take  Indian  music.  What  is  the 
accomplished  Anglo-Indian’s  conception  of  that  music  ?  A 
succession  of  quaint  sounds,  more  or  less  inharmonious,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  bizarre  effect !  What  does  he  know  of  Indian  customs, 
even  the  prettiest  of  which  are  dow,  alas,  doomed  by  the 
advance  of  a  sombre  civilization  ?  Hardly  any  is  intelligible 
to  him,  and  what  is  not  easily  comprehensible  is  readily  cata¬ 
logued  as  grotesquely  superstitious,  or  barbarously  quaint. 
Know  his  India?  Would  an  Indian  knowhis  England  who  could 
not  distinguish  Edna  May’s  music  from  Melba’s,  nor  tell  Keats 
from  Kipling,  and  who  even  in  a  short  sojourn  of  three  or  four 
years  remained  ignorant  of  the  esoteric  significance  of  a  kiss 
under  the  mistletoe  ? 

REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND 

What  is  the  result  of  all  this  intolerance  and  aloofness  ? 
The  educated  Indian  has  begun  to  hate  the  English ;  the  half- 
educated  zamindar  flatters  him ;  the  ignorant  peasant  fears 
him.  Of  love,  there  is  no  sign  or  trace.  Many  Englishmen 
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would  declare  that  they  do  not  need  it.  Yes  they  may  not 
need  it  to-day,  nor  tomorrow  ;  but  may  the  time  be  far  off 
when  reverses  like  those  of  the  Transvaal  war  are  met  with  in 
a  trans-frontier  campaign  at  the  hands  of  a  stronger  opponent 
than  the  Boers?  The  existence  of  this  vast  and  splendid  Em¬ 
pire  would  then  hang  in  the  balance  between  the  active  support 
and  passive  resistance  of  the  people  whose  love  is  despised  to¬ 
day.  Prestige,  born  of  fear  and  pampered  with  flattery,  would 
soon  fade  away,  and  the  British  forces  would  be  but  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  between  an  advancing  foe  in  front,  and  a  disaffected 
subject  population  behind.  The  intoxication  born  of  the  heady 
wine  of  power  and  pride  would  go,  leaving  as  a  poor  successor 
the  nausea  and  the  torpor  of  tardy  regrets. 

Let  me  not  conjure  up  such  a  gloomy  future.  Look  at  the 
present  itself.  Every  European  who  dies  of  plague  is  practically 
a  victim  to  this  racial  pride.  When  the  plague  first  broke  out, 
the  people  attributed  it  to  a  benign  and  benevolent  Government. 
An  old  woman  asked  the  Municipal  Secretary  of  an  Upper  India 
town,  in  sadly  earnest  accents,  not  to  sprinkle  any  more  red 
powder,  as  he  had  killed  enough  men  in  that  quarter.  Yet  no 
Ajit  Singh  had  persuaded  her  to  believe  this.  A  sodawater  bottle, 
hung  from  a  string  into  a  well  in  a  village  where  the  Collector 
could  not  get  ice  on  his  tour,  created  an  amusing  uproar.  Yet 
these  are  not  proofs  of  Indian  stapidity  merely.  They  simply 
show  that  ninety-nine  Indians  out  of  every  hundred  do  not 
understand  an  Englishman,  and  all,  without  any  exception, 
fear  him.  The  result  is  that  he  cannot  induce  those  over 
whom  he  rules  to  do  anything  without  force  being  evident 
in  the  background.  Hence,  also,  the  mortal  horror  of  the 
separation  of  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary.  Repression  with 
fear, — yes  ;  but  persuasion  without  understanding,— never.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  that  plague  prevention  failed  in  Bombay 
when  the  epidemic  first  commenced  its  ravages  and  could  have 
been  crushed  ;  that  Indian  subordinates  and  non-officials  had  to 
be  requisitioned  after  all  ;  and  that  after  the  Malkowal  blunder, 
aggravated  by  a  secret  inquiry,  inoculation  was  doomed  for  a 
long  time,  and  is  far  from  popular  even  today?  Can  it  be  said 
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MOGHAL  AND  THE  BRITISH 


Le:  as  charge  the  scene,  ard  hear  what  an  American.  has  to 
savor*  the  results  of  exclasi  •  enes  ar-rrrs  of  muimrr  :i  ioraires 

•  -4  A 

in  his  own  country.  He  compares  the  life  of  a  Florentine 
banker  of  the  Renaissance  with  that  of  a  New  York  grandee. 
He  contrasts  the  millionaire's  mansion  or  hotel  with  the  palace 

of  the  Medici  filled  with  servants  who  were  not  treated  as 
menials,  ard  retainers  who  were  in  a  sense  members  of  the 

family,  which  the  clerks  ard  secretaries  are  not.  This  was  a 
centre  of  social  existence  of  which  the  prominent  and  always 
visible  figure  was  the  Croesus  himself.  His  conclusion  is  that 
it  is  difficult  to  hate  a  man  who  tips  his  hornet  to  you  several 
times  a  week,  while  it  is  easy  to  loathe  abstractly  a  magnate 
whom  you  have  never  seen,  except  through  the  blur  of  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  who  can  never  by  any  chance  see  you.  The  draw  ¬ 
back  of  class  isolation  is.  from  the  point  of  view  of  thy  class 
itself,  that  the  average  man  interprets  the  unknown,  not  in  terms 
of  mananificence  or  benicnitv.  but  of  baseness.  The  mysterious 
millionaire  would  lose  much  of  his  odiousness, — and  Justly. — 
if  he  ceased  to  be  3  myth,  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  human 
biped  he  actually  is.  If  by  any  chance  Mr.  Rockefeller  could 
be  known  on  Grand  Street  as  a  Medici  was  on  the  Via  della 
Yigna  Nuova,  the  odds  are  that  his  ogreish  glamour  would 
promptly  disappear. 
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Just  substitute  for  the  Medici  the  Moghal,  and  for  Mr. 
Rockefeller  an  English  official  in  India,  and  the  conclusion  would 
not  have  to  be  much  modified.  The  Moghal  Governor  was 
equally  the  superior  of  the  subject  population  of  those  days  in 
culture  and  learning.  He  was  even  more  autocratic  than  his 
English  prototype,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared  even  more  regardless 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  No  Habeas  Corpus  was  then  known, 
and  the  Regulation  of  1818  was  neither  obsolete,  nor  needed  any 
long-drawn  justification.  In  fact,  the  Subadar  ruled  with  an 
iron  rod.  But  it  was  an  iron  rod  which  the  local  blacksmith  had 
forged.  His  whole  existence,  with  all  its  grandeur  and  glamour, 
its  benevolence  and  oppressions,  its  indiscretions  and  follies, 
was  passed  almost  in  public  gaze.  If  the  Subadar  was  not  of  the 
people,  he  was  at  least  among  them.  Domestic  events,  bring¬ 
ing  in  their  train  joy  or  sorrow,  met  with  a  human  response 
from  the  subjects. 

Turn  now  to  the  English  Governor,  half  of  whose  existence 
is  passed  on  Olympian  heights,  where  the  uplifted  gaze  of 
morality  below  cannot  even  penetrate  the  enveloping  mists, 
and  where  only  such  may  come  from  the  plains  as  minister 
to  his  comforts  and  convenience.  For  all  that  they  know  of  his 
loves  at  Jakko*  or  his  jealousies  at  Jutogh,*  thebracing  joys  of  the 
god  or  his  corrording  cares,  he  may  really  be  the  serene  and  un¬ 
movable  deity  whom  the  fear-ridden  worshipper  in  the  plains 
below  sometimes  curses,  sometimes  implores,  but  at  all  times  has 
to  placate.  When  the  dusty  plains  are  visited,  he  comes  to  an 
expectant  district  like  a  comet,  none  knows  whence,  and  goes 
away  again  like  a  comet,  none  knows  whither.  His  whole  life 
is  an  enigma.  To  many  millions,  his  very  existence  is  an  unbe¬ 
lievable  myth.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  existence  do  not 
touch  them.  The  one  may  mean  a  bal  masque  or  an  extra 
champagne  dinner  to  a  small  exclusive  world  already  satiated 
with  gaiety.  The  other  may  mean  to  it  a  ball  or  a  dinner  put 
off— for  another  week.  But  the  gladdest  tidings  and  the  most 
poignant  grief  do  not  draw  from  the  millions  a  single  smile  or 
sigh.  For,  his  joys  are  not  the  sable  men’s  joys,  nor  his  sorrows 

*  Places  in  Simla,  the  summer  capital  of  British  India. 
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their  sorrows.  If  some  masterly  hand,  whether  Royal  or  Vice¬ 
regal,  could  lift  the  curtain,  the  gods  would  perhaps  sink  into 
commonplace  mortals,  in  some  cases  possibly  quite  as  vulgar  and 
petty  at  heart,  in  spite  of  differences  of  surroundings,  as  the 
devotees  themselves.  But  the  loss  of  divinity  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  gain  of  humanity.  With  the  disappearance 
of  this  splendid  isolation,  prejudice  would  vanish  like  the  misty 
hosts  at  the  break  of  the  morning  sun.  Fears  and  suspicious 
would  no  more  hamper  the  benevolence  of  the  gods.  They,  per¬ 
haps,  stand  to  gain  the  most  from  the  change,  for  today  many 
anhonestman  may  behating  an  entire  class  unreasonably,  simply 
because  he  has  never  been  in  friendly  relation  with  any  of  its 
individuals. 


LAST  WORDS 

We  have  seen  that  the  present  discontent  is  due  partly, 
and  inevitably,  to  the  advance  of  Western  education  and  en¬ 
lightenment,  aggravated  by  the  blunders  of  the  educationalists, 
and  extended  and  amplified  by  the  active  support  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  Extremists,  and  the  contributory  negligence  of  the  Mode¬ 
rates.  But  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  actual  discourtesy  of  some 
Europeans,  and  the  social  exclusiveness  of  all.  An  additional 
impetus  is  also  given  by  the  lavish  promises  of  the  English  and 
their  tardy  performance.  These  pledges  were  not  given  by 
Machiavellian  politicians  as  the  Extremists  would  have  us 
believe,  but  were  the  outcome  of  those  generous  impulses  which 
a  free  people  are  bound  to  feel  from  time  to  time.  When  our 
politicians  complain  of  the  casuistical  interpretations  put  upon 
the  Queen’s  Proclamation  by  pro-Consuls  and  Parliaments,  they 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  most  gracious  sentences  were  not  the 
composition  of  same  pettifogging  lawyer,  but  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady,  Victoria,  who  was  every  inch  a  woman  and  a  queen.  In 
fact,  hardly  any  Indian  patriot  has  rendered  India  such  valuable 
services  as  Englishmen  of  the  type  of  Burke  and  Bright, 
Macaulay  and  Bentinck.  But  all  cannot  take  the  wings  of 
angels.  Because  the  average  Englishman  lacks  the  fluffy  growth 
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on  his  shoulder  blades,  is  it  any  reason  to  credit  him  with  the 
cloven  foot?  He  is  really  and  truly  much  more  commonplace, 
being  merely  a  man. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  nobody  in  the  wide  world  is  half 
so  sanctimonious  as  an  Englishman.  His  insularity,  added  to 
his  puritanic  bent  of  mind,  makes  him  an  admirable  hypocrite. 
What  the  French  would  cynically  acknowledge  and  laugh  over, 
and  the  Germans  boastfully  proclaim  from  housetops,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  would  disguise  with  the  most  praiseworthy  pertinacity.  It 
is  this  trait  of  their  character  which  makes  alien  nations  sus¬ 
pect  them  of  conscious  hypocrisy.  They  feel  annoyed  if  other 
people  take  them  at  their  word.  “We  rule  India  for  India’s 
benefit  only,”  says  the  Anglo-Indian.  Yet  no  philanthropist  was 
ever  so  persevering  in  doing  good  to  others  against  their  will. 
Every  civilian  talks  of  exile,  and  yet  I  fancy  there  is  not  a  little 
regret  when  the  w;ould-be  Governor  is  denied  by  the  examiners 
the  privileges  of  martyrdom  and  life-long  exile.  Such  pugna¬ 
cious  altruism  and  persistent  philanthropy  are  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
understood.  A  little  more  seif-introspection  and  cynical  frank¬ 
ness  could  sweep  away  much  of  the  prevailing  discontent.  A 
writer  in  the  Empire  Review  from  Johannesburg  has  put  the 
case  with  true  Colonial  directness.  “It  is  not  to-day  nor  to¬ 
morrow,”  says  he,  “but  the  day  will  come  when  the  Indians 
can  justly  claim  they  can  rule  themselves,  and  then  we  must 
cast  aside  hypocrisy,  and  either  acknowledge  we  do  not  govern 
India  merely  for  India’s  benefit,  or  we  must  retire.  Self-interest 
in  trade  is  why  we  rule  India,  and  not  pure  philanthropy.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  which  we  stand  by.” 

If  this  were  wholly  true,  and — what  is  more, — if  the 
interests  of  India  and  England  were  to  become  contradictory 
and  mutually  exclusive,  there  would,  then,  be  ample  justifica¬ 
tion  for  seditionists  to  do  their  work.  For,  sedition  would 
then  lose  its  stigma,  and  become  a  war  of  independence.  The 
English  would  then  have  to  say  frankly:  “Snatch,  if  you  can, 
the  club  from  the  hand  af  Hercules,”  and  deport  all  their  dis¬ 
affected  subjects  to  another  continent,  or  crush  three  hundred 
million  malcontents.  To  hope  to  succeed  by  persuasion  and 
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reasoning  would  then  be  as  futile  as  it  would  be  treacherous. 

But  if  that  time  has  not  yet  come, — and  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  it  has  come, — then,  let  the  elect  on  the  European  side  curb 
the  petty  passions  of  European  Extremists,  and  let  the  Indian 
Moderates  silence  the  rabid  Radicals  in  their  own  camp,  or 
disown  them  as  courageously  as  they  pronounce  anathemas 
on  Fullers  and  Curzons.  The  slow  but  sure  method,  however, 
of  crushing  disaffection  is  by  courting  affection.  And  for  that 
there  is  no  other  royal  road  than  that  trod  by  the  Afghan  and 
the  Moghal.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  greater  Little  Englander 
than  your  Imperialist.  His  seclusion  behind  a  purdah  that 
neither  morality  demands  nor  religion  sanctions,  and  living  in 
the  midst  of  the  people,  yet  avoiding  the  touch  of  a  sixth  of 
the  whole  human  race,  is  a  folly  that  would  be  amusing,  did 
it  not  lead  to  a  tragic  end.  Cannot  Imperial  Rome — with  all 
her  failings,  truly  imperial— teach  the  simple  text  of  the  Poet, 
“ Homo  sum ,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto ”  ?  Could  but  a 
few  men  at  the  top  ponder  deeply  over  the  rejoicings  of  an  Empire 
Day  in  which  but  a  small  slice  of  this  gigantic  Empire  partici¬ 
pated,  there  would  be  food  enough  for  thought,  and  hope  enough 
for  the  Empire’s  permanence  and  prosperity. 
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THE  LINGUA  FRANCA  OF  INDIA 


A  masterly  survey  of  the  problem.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  instalments  in  The  Comrade ,  July, 
1912. 

Mohamed  Ali  explodes  the  fallacy  that 
Urdu  is  essentially  the  language  of  Muslims. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Muslim  race 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Muslim 
language.  Islam  has  never  shown  any  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  language  of  its  converts 
and  has  always  left  them  free  to  develop  their 
own  vernaculars. 

Urdu  is  essentially  the  language  of  Hindus¬ 
tan  and  is  capable  of  becoming  its  lingua 
franca .  The  militant  Hindu  prejudices  will 
not,  however,  allow  it  to  grow.  In  fact 
Mohamed  Ali  envisages  with  prophetic 
vision  that  Urdu  will  become  the  “peace 
offering  of  Muslim  India  to  the  insatiable 
goddess  of  numbers.” 
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II 

THE  LINGUA  FRANCA  OF  INDIA 

AN  Urdu  Conference  is  to  be  held  to-day  at  Poona  and  we 
hope  it  will  not  confine  itself  merely  to  a  semi-political 
agitation  but  will  also  debate  questions  of  a  practical 
character  relative  to  the  development  of  the  language,  its 
extension  throughout  India  and  the  best  methods  of  imparting 
instruction  in  the  language  in  schools,  specially  in  those  where 
another  vernacular  is  predominant.  We  think  this  is  a  good 
occasion  to  deal  with  the  past  history  and  the  present  position 
of  Urdu,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust  such  a  subject 
in  a  few  articles,  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  suggest  points 
which  may  favour  the  basis  of  a  full,  frank  and  dispassionate 
discussion  by  the  advocates  of  Urdu  and  other  vernaculars. 

It  is  worthwhile  considering  the  origin  of  Urdu  because 
in  some  quarters  it  is  understood  to  be  a  language  essentially 
and  peculiarly  Muslim.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  farther 
from  truth.  In  the  first  place,  the  Muslims  are  neither  a 
race  nor  confined  to  the  geographical  limits  of  a  single  country. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  Islamistan  or  Islamic  race.  In  the 
Qur’an  Islam  and  its  Prophet  are  referred  to  as  blessings  for  the 
two  worlds  and  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  There  could, 
therefore,  be  no  Islamic  language,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
three  hundred  millions  of  Muslims  scattered  over  the  whole  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  use  a  large  variety  of  languages.  In  the 
second  place,  the  only  language  which  could  be  considered 
particularly  Islamic  is  Arabic,  the  language  of  the  Qur’an.  But 
very  early  in  the  history  of  Islam  the  language  of  the  people 
conquered  or  converted  by  the  Arabs  came  to  be  used  by  the  chief 
men  of  Islam  not  only  for  worldly  purposes  but  for  those  of 
religion  as  well.  We  would  give  here  only  two  instances  which 
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testify  to  the  commonsense  as  well  as  to  the  toleration  of  the 
Muslims  in  the  matter  of  language.  These  two  are  Persia  and 
China.  In  the  one  case  the  Arabs  conquered  the  country  and 
converted  almost  the  entire  population.  In  the  other  a  handful 
of  Muslim  missionaries  settled  down  in  a  distant  country  and, 
though  they  retained  their  own  religion  and  even  converted  a 
very  large  number  of  their  neighbours  to  Islam,  they  were  absorbed 
in  the  overwhelming  non-Muslim  population  and  assimilated  its 
language,  manners,  dress  and  mode  of  life. 

We  wonder  whether  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  who  discuss 
with  considerable  vigour  and  vehemence  the  Urdu-Hindi  question 
have  grasped  the  significance  of  these  two  instances.  Persian,  as 
is  well  known,  is  just  as  much  an  Aryan  language  as  Sanskrit, 
but  to-day  the  Muslims  regard  it  as  their  own  even  more  than 
the  Parsees,  and  perhaps  it  is  on  that  account  that  the  Nagri 
Pracharini  Sabha  of  Benares  is  making  efforts  to  have  the  Persian 
inscription  removed  from  the  coins  current  in  India.  Islam  and 
the  Arabs  never  showed  any  intolerance  of  the  Persian  language. 
It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  Arabic  words  crept  into  the 
language  but  this  was  due  to  the  Persians  themselves,  who  on 
conversion  to  Islam  busied  themselves  with  the  study  of  Qur’an, 
the  Traditions  and  Islamic  jurisprudence  and  in  which  they 
excelled  so  much  that  Paul  de  Lagardo  asserts,  though  with  some 
exaggeration,  that  “of  the  Mohammedans  who  have  achieved 
anything,  not  one  was  a  Semite”.  It  has  been  a  peculiarity  of 
Arabic  that  it  only  permits  its  words  to  be  adopted  by  another 
language  if  no  alteration  is  made  in  their  form.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  other  classical  languages  which  have  enriched  the 
vocabularies  of  modern  languages  by  a  multitude  of  words  from 
older  languages  but  considerably  changed  in  form.  Another 
difference  that  the  Muslim  conquest  of  Persia  made  in  the  language 
of  the  conquered  people  was  that  the  Pahlavi  script,  which  had  no 
intrinsic  merits  except  as  a  unique  philological  puzzle,  once 
deprived  of  the  support  of  religion  and  ancient  custom,  and  a 
conservative  priesthood,  could  not  hold  its  own  against  the  far 
more  legible  and  convenient  Arabic  character,  of  which,  more¬ 
over,  a  knowledge  was  essential  to  every  Muslim.  The  result  of 
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these  changes  was  that  if  a  Pahlavi  book  of  the  Sassanian  Feriod 
is  now  transcribed  in  the  Arabic  character  a  modern  educated 
Persian  will  be  able  to  understand  at  least  a  good  deal  of  what 
his  ancestors  had  written  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  ago, 
whereas  the  gulf  which  separates  Pahlavi  from  the  Old  Persian 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Achsemenian  period  would 
have  been  wholly  unintelligible  even  six  centuries  after  the  first 
Sassanian  King.  In  return  for  an  absurd  script  Islam  gave  to 
Persia  not  only  a  more  legible  one,  but  raised  the  Persian  of  the 
Zoroastrians,  which  contained  a  literature  of  no  more  than 
628,000  words,  of  which  the  texts  on  non-religious  subjects  had 
no  more  than  41,000  words,  to  the  position  of  an  imperial  langu¬ 
age  with  a  world-wide  fame  and  a  literature  of  which  any  people 
and  any  country  may  well  be  proud.  Even  the  forms  of  state 
organisation  were  largely  adopted  by  the  Arabs  from  Persian 
models,  and  in  the  Finance  Department  not  only  was  the  Per¬ 
sian  system  adopted  but  the  Persian  language  and  notation 
continued  to  be  used  till  the  time  of  Hajjaj  ibn  Yusuf,  when 
Arabic  became  the  language  of  finance  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Persian  himself.  In  spite  of  the  conversion  of  the  Persians, 
Pahlavi  literature  continued  side  by  side  with  the  new  Arabic 
literature  produced  by  the  Persian  converts  to  Islam.  When 
this  was  the  case  with  conquered  Persia,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  China,  where  the  Muslims  went  in  small  handfuls  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  perhaps  in  somewhat  larger 
numbers  after  the  conquest  of  Jenghiz  Khan  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  now  number  about  35  millions,  they  used  the 
Chinese  language,  and  are  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
non-Muslim  population  in  manners,  dress  and  modes  of  life  also. 

In  fact,  wherever  we  turn,  we  find  that  Islam  has  kept 
intact  and  even  developed  the  languages  of  the  converts, 
and  in  Turkey  and  Afghanistan,  as  in  Persia  and  China,  the 
language  of  the  Qur’an  has  not  been  imposed  on  the  converted 
Muslims.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  peculiar  if  in  India 
the  Muslims  had  imposed  the  language  of  Arabia  on  the 
subject  population.  That  they  did  not  do  so  is  manifest.  But 
they  did  not  impose  the  language  of  the  Persians  or  Tattars 
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either.  To-day  it  is  not  Turki  or  Persian  that  the  Muslims  use 
in  India,  even  though  considerable  numbers  are  the  descendants 
of  Persians  and  Moghals.  It  is  not  only  the  converts  from 
Hinduism  who  have  adopted  the  vernacular  of  the  province  in 
Hindustan,  for  the  descendants  of  India’s  conquerors  and  rulers 
have  done  the  same.  We  felt  that  this  fact,  which  is  patent, 
nevertheless,  needed  elaboration,  as  the  voice  raised  for  Urdu 
is  in  some  quarters  believed,  or  at  least  declared  to  be,  the 
voice  of  an  intolerant  creed  or  a  separatist  community.  This  is 
no  place  to  decant  on  the  toleration  of  Islam.  All  that  needed 
explanation  was  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  question  of  language 
was  concerned  Islam  had  imposed  no  burdens  and  created  no 
obstacles. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  so  far  it  now  remains  for  us  to 
explain  that  Urdu  is  essentially  the  language  of  Hindustan,  or, 
as  it  is  called  by  Englishmen,  Hindustani.  In  the  Linguistic 
Survey  of  India  it  is  stated  that  there  are  147  distinct  languages 
used  as  vernaculars  in  the  country,  and  that  220  millions  of 
Indians  use  some  language  or  other  belonging  to  the  Indo-Aryan 
branch.  Urdu  is  not  only  one  of  the  147  vernaculars  of  India, 
but  also  belongs  to  the  Indo-Aryan  branch.  The  earliest  extent 
literary  record  of  Indo-Aryan  languages  is  the  collection  of 
hymns  known  as  Rig-Veda,  and  Urdu  is  a  child  of  the  parent 
language  in  which  the  most  sacred  book  of  the  Hindus  was 
composed.  This  was  written  in  a  language  which  after  being 
“purified”  by  the  grammarians  about  the  year  300  B.C.  received 
the  name  of  Samskrta  or  Sanskrit.  This  language  was  the 
vernacular  dialect  spoken  in  the  East  of  the  Punjab  and  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Gangetic  Doab,  and  it  is  to  the  superior 
culture  and  political  predominance  of  the  people  who  had  then 
settled  in  the  Midlands  or  Madhyadesa  or  in  later  times  had 
come  to  rule  here,  that  the  great  popularity  of  the  vernacular, 
which  in  the  course  of  evolution  has  come  to  be  called  Hindus¬ 
tani,  is  due.  This  Prakrit,  the  mother-dialect  from  which  San¬ 
skrit  was  evolved  later  as  the  language  of  religion  and  polite 
literature,  acted  like  a  wedge  inserted  in  the  heart  of  India, 
pushing  out  other  Prakrits  to  what  may  be  called  an  outer  and 
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a  middle  band.  The  students  of  philology  call  it  Western 
Hindi,  with  its  varieties  of  Brijbhasha,  Bundeli,  Kanauji  and 
Hindustani,  In  the  middle  band  are  Punjabi,  Rajasthani,  Guja¬ 
rati,  Pahari  and  Eastern  Hindi  languages,  while  in  the  outer 
band  are  Kashmiri,  Kohistani,  Western  Punjabi  and  Sindhi 
in  the  North-West ;  Marathi  in  the  South,  and  Behari,  Oriya, 
Bengali,  and  Assamese  in  the  East.  The  development  of 
Hindustani  may  be  divided  into  several  stages,  beginning  with 
the  period  of  the  Rig-Veda,  which  may  be  said  to  be  written  in 
a  primary  Prakrit,  followed  by  the  period  of  secondary  Prakrits 
current  in  250  B.C.  in  Asoka’s  time,  after  which  came  the  stage 
of  Apabhramsas  which  were  the  direct  parents  of  modern  ver¬ 
naculars.  Hindustani  or  Western  Hindi  is  descended  from  the 
Saurasena  Apabhramsa. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  whatever  differences  there  may  be 
between  the  language  used  by  Muslims  and  by  the  non-Muslims 
who  live  in  Madhyadesa,  Aryavarta  or  Hindustan  proper,  as  the 
region  has  been  variously  called,  Urdu  is  not  the  gift  of  Islam, 
nor  is  it  derived  from  Arabic,  Turki  or  Persian.  We  know  that 
some  Muslims  without  any  pretention  to  a  knowledge  of  philo¬ 
logy  have  recently  compiled  Urdu  grammars,  the  framework  of 
which  is  Semitic  and  Arabic,  and  have  divided  words  into  the 
orthodox  Ism,  Fe'l  and  Harf.  But  Urdu  is  for  all  that  a  child  of 
Prakrit  in  which  the  Rig-Veda  was  written  and  which  after 
refinement  and  purification  became  Sanskrit,  the  language  of 
Hindu  philosophy  and  worship.  Its  structure  is  the  same  as 
that  of  other  Indo-Aryan  languages;  its  verbs  are  equally  indi¬ 
genous  with,  however,  certain  additions  which  are  adaptations 
from  Persian  and  Arabic,  such  as  kharidana ,  badalna ,  guzarna , 
daghna,  and  bakhshna ;  its  numerals  and  pronouns  are  also  the 
growth  of  the  soil,  and  its  substantives  and  adjectives  are  in 
the  main  the  tadhhavas  and  tatsamas  found  in  other  Indo-Aryan 
languages,  with  some  admixture  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  Urdu  or  Urdu-zaban,  the  language 
of  the  camp,  was  formed  on  account  of  the  intermixture  of  race 
and  languages  in  the  Moghal  camp.  But  later  researches  have 
shown  that  it  became  the  language  of  the  Moghal  bazar  simply 
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because  it  was  the  natural  language  of  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  and  who  formed  the  bulk  of 
those  who  resorted  to  the  bazar.  Even  the  old  theory  that  Urdu 
was  a  compromise  in  the  matter  of  language  unconsciously 
arrived  at  by  the  various  communities  that  formed  the  Moghal 
camp  testified  to  the  spirit  of  compromise  which  in  such 
matters  has  been,  as  we  have  shown,  characteristic  of  Islam. 
But  the  more  recent  theory  that  it  was  the  language  of  the  region 
itself  and  as  much  the  language  of  the  Hindus  as  Brijbhasha, 
Kanauji,  or  Bundeli,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  Marathi. 
Gujarati  and  Bengali,  shows  that  all  that  the  Muslims  can 
claim  as  their  own  in  the  language  as  it  is  spoken  today  is 
a  number  of  words  of  Persian  and  Arabic  origin,  introduced 
for  the  most  part  by  the  Hindu  scribes  who  were  so  largely 
employed  by  the  Moghals  in  their  revenue  and  finance  depart¬ 
ments.  But  these  words  have  become  in  varying  proportions 
part  and  parcel  of  languages  spoken  outside  the  Madhyadesa 
also,  and  in  this  respect  also  Urdu  is  not  different  in  kind  from 
Bengali,  Gujarati  or  Marathi. 

Arabic  was  never  a  vernacular  in  India;  Persian  and,  to  a 
small  extent,  Turki  were  the  vernaculars  of  the  Muslim  con¬ 
querors  of  India,  and  the  only  vestige  now  left  of  these  is  the 
Persian  correspondence  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Persian 
inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  India.  Although  the  court  langu¬ 
age  of  the  Muslims  remained  Persian,  Hindustani  had  become 
the  vernacular  of  daily  use  long  before  the  Moghals  lost  the 
rule  of  Delhi.  It  is  this  language  which  is  called  Urdu  and  in 
the  advocacy  of  which  Muslims  are  sometimes  so  vehement.  To 
use  the  sneer  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  it  is  not  only  Mr.  Balfour 
who  is  hatching  the  cuckoo’s  egg,  for  even  though  the  Muslims 
of  India  know  that  it  is  not  their  own  they  are  now  as  much 
attracted  to  Urdu  as  they  were  attracted  to  Persian  before, 
and  far  more  than  they  were  ever  attracted  to  Arabic. 

When  we  turn  from  the  language  to  the  literature,  some 
important  differences  which  distinguish  Urdu  from  Hindi  are 
noticeable.  Most  of  the  literature  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
Midlands  is  in  verse  and  is  either  concerned  with  the  brave 
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deeds  of  the  Rajputs,  the  devotional  ecstacies  of  Hindu  worship¬ 
pers  of  Rama  and  Krishna,  or  the  lives  and  doings  of  the 
holy  men  from  whose  utterances  and  examples  the  development 
of  the  popular  Hindu  religion  proceeded.  Those  who  have 
studied  this  literature  speak  highly  of  its  wide  range  of  style  and 
rich  variety  of  human  feeling.  The  meters  are  indigenous,  the 
ideas  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  Hindu  metaphysics, 
while  the  imagery  is  that  of  Hindu  mythology.  Nevertheless, 
Muslims  did  not  a  little  to  foster  this  literature.  Hindi  love- 
songs  and  puzzles  ( pahelees  and  mukarnees)  are  attributed  to 
Amir  Khusrau,  who  flourished  early  in  the  14th  century.  Akbar 
and  Abdur  Rahman  Khan-i-Khanan  were  the  patrons  of  this 
literature,  and  even  kept  up  the  much  maligned  office  of  Kavi 
Ray  or  Poet  Laureate.  Rut  none  of  this  poetry  can  be  called 
Hindustani  without  confusion,  because  another  body  of  poetic 
literature  has  come  into  existence  and  is  now  called  Urdu 
poetry.  In  this  the  prosody  is  Persian,  which  is  itself,  of 
course,  Arabic  with  some  additions  and  modifications.  So  also 
are  the  imagery  and  the  ideas.  In  fact,  Urdu  poetry  for  the 
most  part  is  in  form  and  content  Persian  poetry,  only  written 
in  the  vernacular  spoken  in  the  region  round  Delhi  by  Hindus 
and  Muslims  alike.  Of  course,  some  waiters  have  introduced  a 
large  number  of  words  and  phrases  derived  from  Persian  or 
from  Arabic,  through  Persian,  than  w7as  the  contemporary 
practice  in  ordinary  speech.  But,  on  the  other  hands,  the  langu¬ 
age  itself  has  often  reacted  on  ideas  and  distinguished  Urdu 
poetry  from  its  Persian  model.  There  is,  however,  far  greater 
difference  between  the  verse  of  Tulsidas  and  Mirza  Sauda  than 
there  was  between  the  language  used  in  the  daily  intercourse  by 
Hindu  devotees  and  Muslim  courtiers.  Under  the  circumstances 
there  is  hardly  any  possibility  that  Urdu  and  Hindi  poetry  w'ould 
develop  into  one  literature,  and  it  would  be  against  common- 
sense  to  expect  that  people  would  give  up  the  cultivation  and 
encouragement  of  the  kind  of  poetry  to  which  they  are  specially 
attached.  Nor  is  it  desirable,  considering  the  treasures  that  have 
accumulated  in  the  past,  that  either  of  these  should  disappear. 
Whatever  the  political  Philistines  may  say,  the  two  kinds  of 
poetry  must  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  each  on  its  own  line 
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conforming,  however,  to  the  general  canons  which  govern  poetic 
literature  all  the  world  over.  No  lover  of  poetry  would  wish 
that  the  poems  of  Burnes  should  cease  to  exist  in  their  present 
form  and  reappear  in  a  Southern  garb,  just  as  none  would  wish 
that  Hamlet  should  be  rewritten  in  some  dialect  of  the  North. 
Poetry  is  poetry  in  whatever  garb  it  may|appear,  and  we  hope 
there  will  always  be  followers  of  Mir  and  Ghalib  as  well  as  of 
Tulsidas  and  Kabir.  Literature  cannot  be  the  handmaiden  of 
politics,  though  it  may  tend  to  political  unity.  We  know  that  in 
the  past  Muslims  wrote  Hindi  poetry.  In  1540,  Malik  Mohammad 
Jaisi  wrote  that  famous  poem,  the  Padmawat,  which  relates  the 
story  of  Padmini  and  Ala-ud-Din  in  pure  Audhi,  a  form  of 
Eastern  Hindi,  while  Kazim  Ali  Javan  collaborated  with  Sri 
Lalloo  Lai,  the  author  of  Premsagar ,  in  the  production  of 
Singhasan  Battisi,  and  Mazhar  Ali  Wila,  worked  with  the  latter  in 
composing  Baital  Pachisi  early  in  the  19th  century.  Similarly, 
Hindu  writers  wrote  Urdu  poetry,  of  which  Gulzar-i-Nasim  is  a 
well  known  example.  Even  to-day  many  Hindu  writers  are 
enriching  Urdu  literature  by  their  poetic  Urdu  writings  which  are 
published  in  Urdu  literary  magazines,  the  best  of  which  are  mostly 
edited  and  published  by  Hindus.  We  hope  nothing  will  be  done 
by  the  advocates  of  Urdu  and  Hindi  which  may  discourage  the 
cultivation  of  Urdu  poetry  by  Hindus  and  Hindi  poetry  by 
Muslims,  for  in  that  case,  whichever  party  succeedsin  the  political 
controversy,  both  Hindi  and  Urdu  literatures  are  bound  to  suffer. 

When  we  come  to  prose  literature,  the  position  is  very 
different.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  hardly  any  prose  literature 
in  Hindustani  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  19th  century.  The 
language  of  the  Court  was  Persian  and  whosoever  desired  to 
write  any  book  on  literature  or  science,  religious  or  secular  wrote 
in  Persian  prose.  Curiously  enough  the  first  books  of  any 
importance  were  written  at  thecommencement  of  the  19th  century 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  John  Gilchrist,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Fort 
William  College  at  Calcutta.  He  gathered  together  at  this  institu¬ 
tion  some  eminent  scholars  of  the  vernacular  in  Hindustan  and 
it  is  among  these  that  we  find  the  authors  of  Tota-Kahani , 
Araish-i-Mahfil,  Bagh-o-Bahar ,  of  the  Urdu  translations  of  Kalila-i- 
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Dimnay  and  Sakuntala ,  of  the  Baramasa,  the  Premsagar ,  the  Rajniti, 
the  Singhasan  Battisi  and  the  Baital  Pachisi.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  Hindus  and  Muslims  collaborated  in  the  production  of 
these  epoch-making  books  in  prose.  The  inspiration  was,  how¬ 
ever,  official  and  the  object  of  the  authorities  of  the  Fort  William 
College  was  not  so  much  the  production  of  literature  for  its  own 
sake  as  the  preparation  of  text-books  for  European  administra¬ 
tors  who  wished  to  learn  the  vernacular  of  the  people. 

Had  the  subsequent  development  of  the  vernacular  of  Hindu¬ 
stan  been  due  merely  to  the  requirement  of  the  government  and 
the  people  there  would  have  been  only  one  prose  literature  which 
may  have  been  called  Urdu  or  Hindustani,  for  the  language  of 
Urdu  poetry  was  then  known  as  Rekhta.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  one,  whom  a  certain  class  of  politicians  prefers  to  regard  a 
great  separatist  took  a  considerable  step  in  the  creation  of  such 
a  vernacular  prose  literature.  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  was  not  only 
the  founder  of  Aligrah  College  but  also  the  author  of  perhaps 
the  first  serious  work  in  the  vernacular  which  was  not  of  a  purely 
religious  character.  This  was  the  Asar~u$-Sanadid,  still  an  authority 
on  the  archaeology  of  Delhi  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  was 
first  published  in  1847.  This  work  may  be  called  epoch-making 
inasmuch  as  with  it  commenced  the  use  of  the  vernacular  for 
serious  literary  and  scientific  purposes  for  which  only  Arabic, 
Persian  and  Sanskrit  were  used  before.  With  the  far-sightedness 
characteristic  of  the  man,  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  grasped  the  poss- 
bilities  of  the  vernacular  of  Hindustan  and  understood  what  it 
should  be  in  its  character.  It  was  the  language  of  an  imperial 
city  as  well  as  of  the  Madhyadesa  or  Midlands.  Just  as  during 
the  Hindu  period  the  primary  Prakrit  of  Rig-Veda^  and  subse¬ 
quently  its  “purified”  form,  the  Sanskrit,  had  pushed  themselves 
through  the  heart  of  India,  driving  by  means  of  political  pre¬ 
dominance  of  that  region  the  other  Prakrits  farther  and  farther 
towards  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  country,  and  just  as  in  the 
Moghal  period  the  language  of  the  Moghal  camp  struck  root  in 
distant  regions  to  which  that  camp  moved,  so  that  the  first  great 
Urdu  poet  was  Wali  of  Ahmedabad  and  Urdu  w  as  much  in  use 
in  the  distant  kingdoms  of  Bijapur  and  Golkanda,  so,  now  too 
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under  the  rule  of  the  British,  with  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
means  of  communication,  the  vernacular  of  Delhi  could  spread 
all  over  the  land,  and  be  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  for  business  dealings  throughout  the  continent.  It  could 
not,  perhaps,  become  a  substitute  for  the  vernaculars  of  the 
middle  and  outer  bands,  but  it  could  become  a  complimentary 
language  as  Esperanto  is  designed  to  be. 

But  to  fulfil  this  purpose,  considerable  modifications  in 
diction  were  required  or  necessary.  Ghalib,  who  wrote  some  of 
the  most  involved  verses,  more  Persian  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  had  written,  also  wrote  some  of  the  simplest.  But  in 
the  prose  of  his  letters  he  was  simplicity  itself.  Sir  Syed  Ahmad 
Khan  knew  that  if  the  vernacular  of  Delhi  and  Hindustan  was  to 
become  the  lingua  franca  of  India  it  could  do  so  only  if  the 
simpler  style  of  Ghalib’s  letters  was  followed.  He  himself 
adopted  it  as  far  as  his  own  command  of  the  language  and  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  permitted.  But  he  did 
more  than  this.  He  founded  a  school  of  writers  every  one  of 
whom  has  been  intimately  concerned  with  the  Aligarh  Movement. 
There  is  hardly  a  subject  on  which  these  writers  have  not  written, 
and  not  only  the  original  works  of  Nazir  Ahmad,  Shibli,  Hali, 
and  Zaka  Ullab,  but  also  the  translations  of  the  Aligarh  Scientific 
Society  have  shown  how  much  the  vernacular  of  Delhi  was  suited 
for  becoming  the  Esperanto  of  India.  In  all  these  we  notice  the 
great  change  that  took  place  since  Rajab  Ali  Surur  wrote  Fisna-i- 
Ajaib.  The  rhymed  and  highly  Persianised  prose  of  that  author 
is  gone  and  in  its  place  we  have  a  simple  and  easy  diction.  That 
diction  came  naturally  to  men  who  used  the  same  vernacular  as 
their  Hindu  neighbours  although  they  were  more  familiar  with 
the  imagery  of  Persian  Poetry  than  with  the  mythology  of  the 
Hindus  and  had  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the  terminology  of 
Muslim  Theology  and  jurisprudence  than  with  that  of  Hindu 
metaphysics. 

His  Highness  the  Gaekwad,  wdio  is  pre-eminently  a  practical 
and  shrew'd  man  of  business,  recently  expressed  in  his  reply  to 
the  address  of  the  Nagri  Parcharini  Sabha  at  Allahabad  bis  own 
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predilection  in  favour  of  a  vernacular  neither  overburdened  with 
difficult  and  often  obsolete  Sanskrit  words  not  with  Persian  and 
Arabic  words  and  phrases.  We  have  explained  that  the  trend  of 
Urdu  prose  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  simple  diction  such  as 
His  High  ness  would  like,  and  we  can  say  with  considerable 
assurance  that  Muslim  writers  ofUrdudonotusea  larger  number 
of  Persian  and  Arabic  words  than  are  used  by  Hindu  writers  of 
Urdu  themselves.  Take  up  any  article  of  Adeeb  or  Zcimana  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  say  from  the  style  that  the  writer  was 
Hindu  or  Muslim.  In  fact,  even  the  sectarian  Urdu  papers  edited 
by  Hindus  which  use  not  a  little  venom  in  condemning  the 
language  in  which  they  are  themselves  written  and  the  script  in 
which  they  arelithographed  contained  all  those  words  and  phrases 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  origin  which  the  Muslim  writers  use  thus 
proving  unconsciously  that  Urdu  has  already  been  standardized 
in  the  natural  course  of  development  and  is  not  an  artificial 
language  bearing  obvious  traces  of  sectarianism.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  arisen  a  new  language,  the  High  Hindi,  the  only 
distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  that  whenever  a  word  or  phrase 
of  Persian  or  Arabic  origin  occurs  in  the  standardized  Urdu  or 
Hindustani,  it  is  forthwith  rejected  and  is  substituted  by  a 
Sanskrit  word  or  phrase  generally  far  less  commonly  understood 
even  among  the  Hindus  themselves.  Sanskrit  was  perhaps  never 
spoken  at  all,  and  if  spoken,  was  certainly  the  language  of  an  ex¬ 
clusive  priesthood.  Indeed  it  was  as  a  revolt  against  this  hierarchy 
that  Vaishnavism  came  into  being  and  created  a  large  body  of 
Hindi  literature  in  the  hymns  to  Rama  and  Krishna  written  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  people.  To  go  back  from  the  current 
vernacular  to  Sanskrit,  an  artificially  “purified”  language,  would 
not  be  progress  but  a  retrogression.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
His  Highness  the  Gaekwad  told  the  Nagri  Pracharini  Sabha  : 

I  do  not  object  to  Hindi  or  Hindustani  being  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  words  from  other  languages.  But  this  should  be  done  with¬ 
out  any  sectarian  motives.  Let  us  coin  new  words,  or  adopt  them  from 
other  languages  irrespective  of  their  origin,  our  criterion,  our  sole 
criterion  being  that  the  terminology  adopted  by  us  best  expresses  our 
thoughts  and  is  easily  understood.  The  only  reason  why  a  term  exists 
in  any  language  is  that  it  expresses  a  certain  shade  of  meaning.  Save 
for  this  purpose  no  word  has  a  right  to  exist.  Indeed  the  economy  of 
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language,  which  I  need  not  remind  you  is  a  living  organism,  will  not 
permit  it  to  take  a  firm  hold  and  live.  Bearing  this  fundamental 
principle  in  mind,  let  us  enlarge  Hindi  and  Hindustani  vocabularies.  If 
we  do  this,  I  am  sure  the  differences  that  may  have  come  to  exist 
between  the  two  will  be  starved  out  and  die  a  well  merited  death  and 
the  distinction  will  cease  to  exist  in  future  .  .  .  Now,  so  long  as  we 
hug  this  prejudice  (regarding  a  particular  language  as  sacred)  so  long 
will  Hindi  and  Hindustani  militate  together  against  eaeh  other,  so  long 
will  they  continue  to  be  divergent  and  antagonistic.  I  wish  I  could 
impress  upon  the  assembly  just  how  the  outside  world  laughs  at  us  for 
failing  to  understand  that  language  is  a  mere  vehicle  of  thought,  a  mere 
means  to  an  end  .  .  .  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

Nobody  is  in  a  better  position  to  advise  the  ardent  spirits  of 
the  Nagri  Pracharini  Sabha  than  His  Highness,  and  we  hope  that 
his  words  have  been  taken  to  heart.  The  students  of  classics 
would  no  doubt  be  attracted  by  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  liter¬ 
ature  and  philosophy  in  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  and  while  we  hope 
that  Muslim  scholars  would  learn  Sanskrit  in  larger  numbers 
than  they  do  at  present,  we  trust  such  incidents  as  the  Said-ullah 
affair,  when  a  Pandit  of  Calcutta  University  refused  to  teach 
Sanskrit  to  a  Muslim  student,  would  not  recur.  But  no  revival 
of  ancient  classics  could  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  boycotting  or 
emasculating  the  only  vernacular  which  is  capable  of  becoming, 
even  if  it  may  not  be  regarded  to-day  as  one  that  has  already 
become,  the  lingua  franca  of  India.  While  words  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  origin  are  constantly  being  used  in  the  vernaculars  of  the 
middleandouterbands,  suchas  Gujarati,  Marathi,  and  Bengali,  is 
it  not  strange  that  theHindiof  theUnited  Provinces  where  theCourt 
language  was  Persian  for  so  many  centuries  should  be  formed  by 
eliminating  every  word  of  Arabic  or  Persian  origin?  While  the 
Prithi  Raj  Rasya  contains  a  leaven  of  many  Persian  words  because 
Lahore,  the  birthplace  of  Chand,  the  great  bard,  had  then  been 
for  less  than  two  centuries  under  Muslim  domination,  is  it  not 
significant  that  the  Hon’ble  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malvia  and 
many  of  his  followers,  who  live  in  the  provinces  which  were  for 
six  centuries  under  Muslim  rule,  speak  for  hours  in  what  is  called 
Hindi  without  using  a  single  word  of  Arabic  or  Persian  origin? 
We  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman  when 
he  welcomed  the  delegates  of  the  Congress  to  Allahabad  last 
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December,  and  found  that  though  three-fourths  of  his  speech 
was  unintelligible  to  the  Muslim  delegates  and  to  a  good  many 
of  the  Hindu  delegates  as  well,  he  could  not  help  using  in  a  fairly 
long  oration  eighteen  words  of  Persian  or  Arabic  origin  which 
we  noted  down,  such  as  Fikr  and  Quvvat.  But  the  honourable 
speaker  made  the  amends  by  immediately  correcting  himself  with 
the  help  of  Chinta  and  Shakti. 

We  hope  the  Poona  conference  has  not  suggested  retaliation, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  retaliate.  The  Muslim  can  retaliate  only 
by  speaking  Arabic,  for  Persian  too  is  an  Aryan  tongue,  and 
Urdu  without  a  majority  of  words  of  the  Sauraseni  Prakrit  is  in¬ 
conceivable.  As  a  writer  has  recently  said,  language  is  not  an 
arbitrary  and  stereotyped  convention,  but  a  wind  blowing  where 
it  listeth,  a  universal  gift  which  men  assimilate  in  their  own  way, 
or  an  innate  faculty  to  which  they  give  their  own  expression,  a 
great  ocean  full  of  currents  and  eddies,  a  ‘'world  sea,”  or  an 
atmosphere  enveloping  the  globe. 

We  shall  not  be  doing  justice  to  Hindu  politicians  if  we 
suggest  that  they  have  been  less  keen  than  the  Muslims  in  their 
desire  to  have  a  common  language.  The  Nagri  Pracharini  Sabba 
of  Benares  has  spared  no  effort,  and  more  recently  the  talents  and 
influence  of  Mr.  Saroda  Charan  Mitter  have  been  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  a  lingua  franca  for  India.  Only  what  they  understand 
that  language  to  be  is  very  different  from  what  the  late  Sir  Syed 
Ahmad  Khan  understood.  They  desire  to  see  the  Hindi  language 
become  the  lingua  franca,  and  the  Devanagri  character  the  com¬ 
mon  Indian  script.  They  regard  the  adoption  of  this  language 
and  this  script  as  one  of  the  first  steps  that  should  be  taken  for 
the  formation  of  an  Indian  nationality  and  they  expect  that  the 
Muslims  should  also  adopt  this  language  and  script  in  order  to 
become  component  parts  of  the  nation. 

In  the  matter  of  a  common  language,  however,  the  action  of 
Muslims  has  been  far  more  patriotic  than  the  behaviour  of  other 
communities.  We  have  already  explained  that  Islam  has  never 
shown  any  prejudice  against  the  language  of  its  converts  and  has 
always  left  them  free  to  develop  their  own  vernaculars.  In  spite 
of  this  freedom  which  is  manifest  in  all  outlying  provinces  of  India, 
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literate  Muslim  converts  have  in  very  large  numbers  succeeded 
in  learning  Urdu  in  addition  to  their  own  vernaculars.  The 
influence  of  the  Court  of  Delhi  in  popularising  the  vernacular  of 
its  neighbourhood  must  have  been  felt  by  Hindus  and  Muslims 
alike,  in  Bengal,  Gujarat,  or  the  Deccan  ;  but  the  Muslims  of 
these  provinces  have  done  far  more  than  other  communities  for 
a  common  language  and  a  common  script.  Khojas,  Memons 
and  Bohras  and  the  Muslims  of  the  two  Bengals  are  learning 
Urdu  and  the  Persian  script  in  daily  increasing  numbers,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Hindus  of  Gujarat,  Kathiawar,  Cutch, 
Sind,  the  Maharashtara  and  Bengal  have  shown  the  same  desire 
to  add  another  to  their  vernaculars.  Even  if  it  be  conceded  that 
Urdu  cannot  be  the  lingua  franca  of  India  nor  the  Persian  charac¬ 
ter  the  common  script,  Muslims  can  be  blamed  for  not  taking 
up  Hindi  and  not  adopting  the  Devaoagri  character  only  when 
Hindus  outside  the  Madhyadesa  have  already  done  so.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  His  Highness  the  Gaekwad 
the  Gujaratis  of  his  own  state  have  not  yet  adopted  the  Devanagri 
character,  nor  have  the  Marhattas  given  up  their  intelligible 
Modi  script,  what  then  shall  we  say  of  other  parts  of  India?  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  Muslims  who  use  Urdu  language  and  the 
Persian  script  as  their  only  vernacular  and  script,  or  learn  that 
in  addition  to  their  local  vernaculars  and  scripts.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  Hindus  for  the  most  part  using  their  own  local 
vernacular  and  script  out  of  a  bewildering  variety,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  the  claims  and  advantages  of  any  other. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  outlying  provinces  of  India  that  Hindi 
has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Hindus  for  in  Hindustan  itself  and 
the  Punjab,  Hindus  for  the  most  part  use  Urdu  and  the  Persian 
script.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  the  proprietors  of  the 
“Hindustani”  and  the  “Hindustan”  on  the  one  side,  and 
Muslims  and  the  advocates  of  Urdu  on  the  other.  But  both  these 
Hindu  and  Arya  papers  are  written  in  Urdu  and  lithographed  in 
Persian  script.  Once  an  Arya  paper  brought  out  a  Hindi  edition 
but  it  had  to  be  stopped  for  want  of  readers  !  Considerable  light 
is  thrown  on  the  proportions  of  people  who  use  Urdu  and  Hindi 
in  the  United  provinces  by  the  figures  of  candidates  who  appeared 
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in  the  last  examination  for  the  School  Leaving  Certificate.  Out 
of  a  total  of  946  candidates  only  132  took  up  Sanskrit,  as  against 
274  who  took  up  Persian  with  Arabic,  and  10  who  took  up  Arabic 
alone,  as  optional  subject.  In  the  case  of  the  vernaculars,  632 
students  took  up  Urdu  agamst  307  who  took  up  Hindi.  Even  in 
theexamination  of  primary  school  teachers,  morecandidates  took 
up  Urdu  and  Hindi  considering  that  Muslims  form  only  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  Provinces.  It  is 
evident  that  in  addition  to  them  a  very  large  majority  of  Hindus 
uses  Urdu  rather  than  Hindi  as  its  vernacular  and  derives  its 
inspiration  from  Persian,  and  in  some  cases  even  from  Arabic 
sources  rather  than  from  Sanskrit.  And  yet  the  leaders  say  that, 
Hindi  is  the  vernacular  of  by  far  the  major  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  publication  of  so  many  Hindu  journals  in  Urdu  and 
the  choice  of  subjects  by  candidates  in  the  examination  are  not 
pieces  of  evidence  which  the  advocates  of  Urdu  could  manufacture. 
They  have  been  furnished  by  the  Hindus  themselves,  and  in  some 
cases  by  the  very  people  who  are  hostile  to  Urdu.  The  fact  is 
that  Urdu  prose  is  the  natural  vernacular  of  the  speakers  and 
writers  and  Hindi  prose  the  artificial  creation  of  politicians. 
Hindi  is  the  constructive  work  of  the  advocates  of  pan-Hinduism 
if  the  terms  can  be  allowed  for  a  new-born  feeling  of  political 
unity  in  a  community  that  is  confined  to  a  single  country.  Like 
the  feeling  itself,  its  first  creation  is  the  result  not  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  inclusion,  but  of  elimination  and  exclusion.  It  is  part  of 
the  programme  of  a  body  of  people  who  would  like  to  reproduce 
to-day  the  Hindustan  of  Hindus  before  the  Muslims  had  set  foot 
on  Indian  soil. 

It  is  an  aspiration  of  Hindus  that  a  common  medium  for  the 
exchange  of  thought  among  persons  living  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  should  be  found  in  the  Hindi  language  and  Nagri 
script,  and  so  it  is  an  aspiration  of  Muslims  that  Urdu  should 
occupy  that  position.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  either 
aspiration  so  long  as  no  invasion  by  either  of  the  other’s  territory 
is  attempted.  The  only  sound  policy  is  live  and  let  live.  Other¬ 
wise  an  additional  ground  of  controversy  will  arise,  which  should 
be  prevented  so  far  as  possible. 
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The  efforts  made  in  the  Punjab  at  first  to  oust  Urdu  from 
the  place  which  the  natural  selection  oflong  course  of  evolution 
had  given  to  it  by  pleas  in  favour  of  the  Punjabi,  and  now  the 
frank  announcement  that  it  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Hindi,  must  convince  all  observers  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  that,  although  Urdu  is  of  all  languages  the  most  popular 
and  is  used  not  only  by  Muslims  but  by  a  very  large  number  of 
those  Hindus  also  who  would  exclude  from  it  all  words  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Arabic  and  Persian  origin,  Hindu  politicians  are 
bent  upon  making  it  the  vernacular  of  Muslims  only.  Last  week 
we  quoted  in  a  note  a  Lucknow  advertisement  which  showed  the 
growing  transition  from  Urdu  to  Hindi  and  although  we  charac¬ 
terised  the  Honourable  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malvia’s  Urdu 
appeal  for  Hindu  University  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  Urdu,  we  are 
convinced  that  to  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  such  a  docu¬ 
ment  is  only  an  unavoidable  concession  to  the  facts  of  the  present 
situation.  Unless  politics  takes  a  more  fortunate  turn  and 
sheds  the  narrowness  of  its  patriotism,  the  future  vernacular  of 
the  Hindus— if  ever  all  the  Hindus  have  anything  in  common — 
will  undoubtedly  be  Hindi.  It  is  true  that  language  is  not 
a  stereotyped  convention,  but  a  wind  blowing  where  it  listeth. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  just  as  protection  of  home  indust¬ 
ries  and  boycott  of  foreign  goods  can  stimulate  and  even  create 
industries  which  in  the  rigorous  competition  implied  in  free 
trade  could  never  come  into  being  or  survive,  in  the  same 
manner  the  fixed  determination  and  persistent  activity  of  popular 
leaders  can  create  and  foster  a  language  which  could  have  no 
chance  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  Urdu  ? 
It  is  our  hope  that  there  will  always  be  a  body  of  Hindu 
lovers  of  literature  who  will  not  willingly  let  it  die.  But  our 
fear  is  that  the  tidal  wave  of  a  narrow  and  aggressive  politics 
may  sweep  them  away  also,  and  party  passions  may  prove  too 
much  for  poetic  sensibility.  Prudence  does  not  sanction  an 
indolent  optimism.  But  another  question  arises.  Why  not  let 
Urdu  be  swept  away  altogether?  Why  not  let  that  share  the 
becatomb  of  many  good  things  which  the  “Nationalism”  of 
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to-day  has  ordered?  Let  it  also  be  the  peace  offering  of  Muslim 
India  to  the  insatiable  goddess  of  numbers ! 

The  answer  to  this  question,  suggested  as  it  is  by  the 
policy  of  working  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  cannot  be 
given  till  we  have  examined  fully  what  Urdu  now  means  to 
Muslims  of  India.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  contradicted  that 
Urdu  is  the  vernacular  of  the  Muslims  of  Northern  India,  if 
we  exclude  the  portions  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
where  Pushtu  is  mostly  spoken.  In  the  United  Provinces, 
whatever  language  may  be  the  vernacular  of  the  Hindus,  Urdu 
is  undoubtedly  the  vernacular  of  the  Muslims.  In  the  Punjab, 
too,  although  Punjabi  is  often  spoken  at  home,  Urdu  is  the 
written  language  and  the  language  of  refined  intercourse,  while 
in  Eastern  Punjab,  in  which  Delhi  and  its  neighbouring  districts 
are  included,  Urdu  is,  of  course,  the  only  vernacular.  In  Behar, 
Rajputana,  Central  India,  and  the  Central  Provinces,  Urdu  is  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  Muslims.  Even  in  the  South,  in  the 
Dominions  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam,  Urdu  is  the  vernacular  of 
the  Muslims.  There  now  remain  for  consideration  the  extreme 
South  and  Eastern  and  Western  India.  In  these  parts  Muslims 
are  somewhat  sharply  divided  into  two  classes,  the  descendants 
of  Muslim  officials  who  were  sent  from  Delhi  to  the  outlying 
provinces,  and  were  originally,  at  least,  of  non-Indian  extraction ; 
and  the  Neo-Muslims,  the  converts  whose  Indian  origin  is  be¬ 
yond  doubt  and  the  period  of  whose  ancestors  is  often  not  very 
remote. 

Those  who  belong  to  the  former  class  still  retain  Urdu,  which 
they  brought  from  Delhi  as  their  mother  tongue,  although  they 
have  learnt  the  commoner  languages  of  their  respective  provinces. 
In  Gujarat,  for  instance,  they  speak  and  write  in  Gujarati  like 
the  best  of  Hindus,  but  one  would  never  hear  them  converse 
amongst  themselves  and  at  home  in  anything  but  what  is  known 
there  as  Mussalmani  and  is,  of  course,  no  other  than  Urdu  as 
spoken  in  Gujarat.  Urdu,  then  is  the  language  in  which  they 
think  although  they  may  carry  on  business  in  the  languages  used 
generally  by  the  Hindus  of  their  province,  such  as  Gujarati, 
Marathi,  Sindhi,  Kachhi  or  Bengali. 
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Those  who  come  under  the  latter  category  have  retained 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  wh,.ich  their  Hindu  ancestors  used 
before  and  which  their  neighbours  use  now,  for  instance,  the 
Khojas  of  Bombay  speak  Kachhi  and  write  in  Gujarati.  Ex-? 
ceptions,  of  course,  exist,  such  as  the  well-known  and  highly 
cultured  Tayebji  family  of  Bombay  in  which  Urdu  has  been 
deliberately  adopted  as  the  language  of  daily  intercourse, 
although  Gujarati  has  not  been  given  up  for  business  purposes. 
But  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  as  a  geneial  rule,  the  literates 
among  these  Neo-Muslims  have  learnt  some  Urdu  partly  for 
purposes  of  intercourse  with  other  Muslims  and  partly  for  re¬ 
ligious  purposes.  Far  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  until  recently  and  for  long  centuries  Persian  was  the 
court  language  and  the  language  of  literary  composition  and 
Arabic  was  the  classical  language  which  the  Muslims  studied 
both  for  general  culture  and  religious  purposes,  Urdu  has  been 
enriched  during  the  last  two  generations  by  translations  of 
almost  every  important  work  on  Muslim  theology.  The  Qur’an 
and  the  Traditions  and  Commentaries  have  all  been  translated 
by  more  than  one  writer  into  Urdu. 

If  Urdu  is  to  be  sacrificed,  we  deprive  millions  of  Muslims 
— and  these  the  best  of  Muslims,  if  heredity  counts  for  any¬ 
thing— -of  their  tongue  in  which  they  lisped  as  children  and  in 
which  they  think  to-day.  In  addition  to  this  we  deprive  them 
and  the  remaining  millions  of  Muslims  of  the  consolation 
which  their  religion  has  to  offer  to  them.  For  our  part  we  think 
it  is  the  loss  to  the  latter  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  Urdu  that 
is  irreparable.  It  is  possible  for  Muslims,  as  it  is  being  made 
possible  for  Hiadus  in  Northern  India  to  give  up  the  use  of  a 
familiar  Persian  word  or  Arabic  expression  and  substitute  for 
it  a  strange  word  or  expression  from  Sanskrit  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses  of  life.  Time  and  use  would  make  strange  phrases  familiar 
and  time  and  disuse  would  make  familiar  phrases  strange.  But 
what  of  the  familiar  word  and  phrase  of  religious  literature? 
Language  is  the  expression  of  thought  and  where  thought  differs 
so  radically  as  in  Islam  and  Hinduism,  can  the  same  language 
express  it  adequately  in  each  case?  Consider  it  whichever  way 
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we  like,  it  has  to  be  confessed  in  the  end  that  Urdu  is  irre¬ 
ducible  minimum  to  which  the  most  compromising  Muslims 
would  consent.  Not  that  there  is  no  room  in  Urdu  for  a  longer 
admixture  of  Sanskrit  words.  But  they  can  glide  in  naturally 
and  smoothly  ;  they  cannot  be  pushed  in  force.  If  Muslims 
study  Sanskrit  in  larger  numbers  than  they  do  to-day,  they  are 
bound  to  use  a  larger  number  of  such  words.  But  scandals  such 
as  the  one  which  has  covered  the  Pandits  of  Calcutta  University 
will  glory  in  the  Said-ullah  case  are  not  by  a  large  margin  the 
most  persuasive  method  of  inducing  Muslims  to  take  up  the 
study  of  the  literary  and  philosophical  treasures  of  Sanskrit. 
Nor  would  there  be  a  keen  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Muslims  to 
enrich  Urdu  with  such  words  if  the  Hindus  follow  the  opposite 
policy  of  excluding  words  of  Arabic  and  Persian  origin.  India’s 
insularity  encouraged  by  mediaeval  Hinduism  was  broken  up 
by  the  Muslims  who  came  as  conquerors  and  traders.  It  has 
now  been  smashed  to  atoms  by  India’s  latest  conquerors,  who 
have  made  it  an  integral  part  of  their  world-wide  empire. 
In  the  intercourse  of  India  with  other  Asiatic  countries,  it  is  at 
least,  not  Sanskrit  but  Arabic  and  Persian  that  will  be  of  use. 
To  exclude  from  the  Lingua  Franca  of  India  the  only  source  of 
help  in  its  intercourse  with  other  Asiatic  countries  is  not 
patriotism  nor  business,  but  sheer  imbecility. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  a  script  though  we  are 
concerned  here  mainly  with  that  of  language.  Islam  was  neither 
insular  nor  peninsular,  and  if  Muslims  lacked  something  in  their 
love  for  the  land  they  lived  in,  they  have  been  charged  with  a 
little  too  much  of  it  for  the  lands  of  others.  Their  conquest 
brought  them  worldly  gain  and  afforded  them  facilities  for  con¬ 
version.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  European  nations  to  day,  com¬ 
merce  follows  conquest,  in  the  history  of  Islam  the  faith  followed 
the  flag.  For  a  world-wide  empire,  a  common  language  was  an 
impossibility,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  Arabic  was  not  imposed 
on  the  conquered  lands.  But  a  common  script  facilitated  a 
common  understanding,  and  to-day,  while  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turki,  Pushto,  Urdu  and  many  other  languages  are  used  by 
Muslims,  the  Arabic  script  is  common  to  all.  Herein,  again, 
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the  irreducible  minimum  was  found  by  people  ready  to  compro¬ 
mise.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  in  India  to  have  a  common 
script.  So  long  as  Islam  remains  a  world-wide  religion  and 
Muslims  retain  their  present  sympathies  with  other  Muslims 
no  matter  where  they  be,  Indian  Muslims  cannot  give  up  their 
present  script  for  Devanagri.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
scientific  character  of  the  latter,  but  few  of  its  advocates  have 
examined  its  suitability  for  transcription  of  Arabic  words,  and 
all  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Arabic  script  is  perhaps  the 
only  form  of  shorthand  which  is  a  common  blessing  for  many 
millions.  Granting,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  Devanagri  is  more 
scientific,  does  it  entitle  it  to  any  greater  consideration  than  that 
which  such  a  shrewd  and  business-like  nation  as  the  Americans 
paid  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  short  list  of  phonetically  spelt  words? 
And,  finally,  in  the  matter  of  script,  even  more  than  in  the  case 
of  language,  the  general  adoption  of  Devanagri  to  the  exclusion 
of  Arabic  character  would  be  to  curtail  the  facilities  of  inter¬ 
course  between  India  and  other  Asiatic  countries. 

The  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  is  that  neither 
in  the  matter  of  language  nor  in  that  of  script  can  the  Muslims 
afford  to  concede  more  than  what  they  have  already  done  in 
adopting  Urdu  as  their  only  vernacular  or  their  second  verna¬ 
cular,  and  retaining  the  script  that  is  practically  common  to  the 
Islamic  world.  But  unless  we  take  practical  steps  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  language  and  the  script,  both  are  endangered  by  the 
narrow  and  exclusive  “Nationalism”  which  is  growing  more 
and  more  militant  every  day. 
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Written  in  February,  1912,  this  article  was 
provoked  by  a  lecture  of  Prof.  Margoliouth 
delivered  in  London. 

Professor  Margoliouth  attacked  Pan- 
Islamism  and  debunked  it  as  a  phantasm. 

Mohamed  Ali,  in  analysing  the  Pan-Islamic 
Movement,  has  expressed  a  hope  that  Islam 
would,  one  day,  as  a  simple  spiritual  force, 
purge  the  world  of  the  dross  of  superstition 
and  Godless  materialism. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ISLAM 


HERE  are  national  and  racial  temperaments,  as  there  are 


individual  temperaments,  which  prefer  the  contemplation 


of  life  to  living  it.  Such  vague  speculation  concerning 
the  future  has  a  charm  of  its  own  and  while  many  a  dainty 
rainbow-hued  gossamer  is  spun  by  the  philosophic  brain  of  the 
optimist,  many  a  dismal  nightmare  also  leaves  the  pessimist  with 
his  chronic  fit  of  “blues”  more  dejected  than  ever.  Islam  never 
encouraged  that  depth  of  contemplation  which  left  the  thinker 
too  impotent  to  act.  But,  then,  no  religion  has  yet  attained 
that  universal  sovereignty  over  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  its  be¬ 
lievers  which  could  make  even  occasional  excursion  into  un¬ 
desirable  realms  of  thought  an  impossibility.  The  strange  hap¬ 
penings  of  to-day  in  the  world  of  Islam  must  be  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  to  the  pessimist  to  draw  the  gloomiest  picture  of  the  future 
of  a  world-conquering  creed  and  to  give  way  to  that  dismal 
contemplation  of  what  may  be,  which  paralyses  the  power  to 
determine  what  should  be  and  shall  be.  But  beyond  a  certain 
lassitude  in  the  work  of  collecting  funds  for  the  Muslim  Uni¬ 
versity,  we  see  no  signs  of  that  paralysis  in  India,  and  speculation 
as  to  the  future  is  not  as  rife  as  it  might  have  been  expected  to 
be.  However,  the  occasion  for  speculation  has  not  been  allowed 
to  pass  away  in  England,  and  two  bitter  opponents  of  Islam 
have  come  forward  to  enlighten  the  world  about  the  character 
of  Islam  and,  incidentally,  about  its  future.  In  a  previous  issue 
we  have  dealt,  though  in  a  general  way  and  far  from  exhausively, 
with  views  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston  who  seems  to  voice  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  a  large  section  of  the  Christians  and  of  the  British 
people,  and  now  we  have  to  notice  the  exposition  of  pan-Islamism 
by  Professor  Margoliouth. 
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In  noticing  the  Oxford  Arabic  Professor’s  dissertation  on 
the  question  “Is  pan-Islamism  a  Power?”  read  before  the 
Central  Asian  Society,  in  its  issue  of  the  third  instant  in  a  leading 
article  entitled,  “The  Future  of  Islam,”  the  Pioneer  refers  to 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  as  “by  no  means  a  friend  of  Islam  in 
general.”  But  its  correspondent  thinks  that  Professor  Margo- 
liouth’s  lecture  was  in  no  sense  an  attack  upon  Islam,  as  Syed 
Amir  Ali  was  inclined  to  think,  and  states  that  “Sir  Mortimer 
Durand,  presiding  on  the  occasion,  while  sympathising  with  the 
Right  Honourable  gentleman’s  spirited  defence  of  Islam,  em¬ 
phatically  supported  Professor  Margoliouth  as  in  no  sense  an 
adverse  critic  but  a  knowledgeful  interpreter  of  Islam.” 

We  do  not  think  that  the  personality  of  the  interpreter 
matters  very  much  when  we  have  the  interpretation  itself  to  deal 
with.  But  when  claims  are  put  forward  for  the  interpreters 
themselves  by  those  who  are  indisposed  to  agree  with  them,  it 
is  a  clear  rule  of  the  law  of  evidence  that  such  claims  can  be 
repudiated  and  evidence  rebutting  friendly  statements  is  admis¬ 
sible.  As  regard  Sir  Harry  Johnston  we  need  say  little,  for  the 
late  Governor  of  British  Nigeria  has  fully  established  his  claim 
to  a  description  far  more  forcible  than  “by  no  means  a  friend 
of  Islam  in  general”  by  his  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After,  in  which  the  Prophet  of  Islam  has  been  called  the 
“bandit  mystic  of  Arabia.”  But  many  Muslims  in  India  are 
still  in  the  dark  about  the  attitude  of  Professor  Margoliouth 
towards  Islam  and  its  Prophet,  and  for  their  enlightenment  we 
may  mention  that  the  learned  Professor  is  anything  but  a  devotee 
of  “undenominationalism  and  indifferentism,”  which  characterise 
somany  eminent  Christians  in  England  and  especially  thesavants 
of  the  country. 

He  is,  we  believe,  an  ordained  clergyman  although  he  takes, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  practical  part  as  such  in  directing  Christian 
worship.  As  his  name  indicates,  he  is  of  Eastern  extraction,  and 
the  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  other  Semitic  languages  comes 
naturally  to  him.  Besides  other  works,  he  is  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  Islam,  which  is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  Muslim 
readers  and  of  a  life  of  Mohammad  published  by  Messrs.  G.  P. 
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Putman’s  Sons  in  their  well-known  series  of  “Heroes  of  the 
Nations.”  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  subtlest  of  attacks  on  the 
Apostle  of  Islam,  for  the  Professor  has  studiously  avoided  the 
too  apparent  fanaticism  and  virulence  which  characterise  most 
of  the  Christian  indictments  of  Mohammad.  But  although  he 
refers  to  the  “confessedly  Christian  bias,”  of  Sir  William  Muir, 
who  wrote  so  skilful  a  life  of  the  Prophet  that  Sir  Syed  Ahmad 
Khan  was  compelled  to  write  a  most  scholarly  refutation  thereof 
and  publish  under  the  title  of  “Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohammad” 
oLki)  in  order  to  save  Muslim  youth  from  influences 
designed  to  undermine  their  faith.  Professor  Margoliouth’s 
own  “Life”  is  far  more  dangerous.  Under  the  cloak  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  “Mohammad  as  a  great  man,  who  solved  a  political 
problem  of  appalling  difficulty,  the  construction  of  a  state  and 
an  empire  out  of  the  Arab  tribes,”  and  of  doing  justice  to  “his 
intellectual  ability,”  and  observing  towards  him  “the  respectful 
attitude  which  his  greatness  deserves,”  Professor  Margoliouth 
has  hidden,  though  not  always  successfully,  a  worse  Christian 
bias  than  Sir  William  Muir’s  and  in  the  praise  of  the  hero  has 
sought  to  kill  the  Prophet.  Tkere  is  an  insidious  under-current 
running  throughout  the  book  and  the  virus  is  skilfully  mined 
in  every  page. 

In  dealing  with  pan-Islamism  Professor  Margoliouth  turns  to 
Syed  Rashid,  Editor  of  Al-Manar,  for  “a  definition  of  the  some¬ 
what  difficult  word.”  We  should  have  thought  that  those  who 
bad  coined  the  “difficult  word”  would  also  be  the  persons  best 
able  to  give  it  a  suitable  “definition.”  But  in  the  topsy-turvy- 
dom  of  modern  politics  it  is  the  editor  of  a  rather  detached 
literary  and  ethical  magazine  of  Cairo  who  is  the  last  refuge  of 
those  whose  equanimity  is  disturbed  by  a  bogey  of  their  own 
creation.  As  for  the  “definition”  itself,  it  is  the  strangest  of 
all  kinds.  According  to  Syed  Rashid,  pan-Islamism  “is  a 
phantasm  abstracted  from  the  Muslim  profession  of  religious 
fraternity  and  magnified  by  the  European  imagination,  while  it 
isembraced  by  Muslimsowingtotheirsupposed  need  of  it.”  “The 
Syed  adds,”  continued  Professor  Margoliouth,  “that  both  the 
fear  of  the  Europeans  and  the  hopes  of  the  Muslims  on  this 
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subject  are  futile  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  phantasms  do  not 
materialize.”  If  anything  so  vague  be  called  a  “definition”, 
then  the  definition  of  “definition”  itself  would  have  to  under¬ 
go  material  alteration.  But  as  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened 
Muslim  about  the  bogey  of  Christian  Europe,  the  quotation  from 
Syed  Rashid  is  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration.  All  the 
same,  the  strangeness  of  the  so-called  definition,  which  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  accepts,  has  not  lessened  the  personage  who  is  credited 
with  originating  the  pan-Islamic  idea— the  Afghan,  Mohammad 
Jamal-ud-Din  and  that  Syed  Rashid  himself  is  “the  one  who  may 
claim  to  be  doing  most  to  carry  out  Jamal-ud-Din’s  ideas.”  If 
the  Editor  of  Al-Manar  has  shouted  himself  hoarse  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  unity  of  Muslims,  and  if  “the  eminent  reformer,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Pioneer ,  is  the  chief  apostle  of  one  kind  of  pan- 
Islamism,  “a  comparatively  sedate  and  probably  impracticable 
movement  for  softening  differences  between  Mohammadan  sects 
and  creating  increased  religious  unity  among  Muslims  through¬ 
out  the  world,”  then  we  may  well  believe  that  his  utterance  about 
the  futility  of  Muslim  hopes  and  about  phantasms  never  mate¬ 
rializing  is  the  pathetic  wail  of  one  who  ardently  believes  in  that 
“phantasm”  himself  but  whose  saddening  experience  in  a  far 
from  ideal  world  makes  him  despondent. 

In  India,  too,  and  we  believe  elsewhere  also  in  the  Muslim 
world,  there  are  similar,  though  far  too  few,  ardent  spirits  that 
are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  Syed  Rashid’s  formula  of  the 
spiritual  unity  of  Islam.  They  look  forward,  possibly  more 
hopefully,  to  a  future  when  sectarian  differences  would  be  so 
far  softened  that  doctrinal  differences  such  as  those  of  the  Shias 
and  the  Sunnis — the  believers  in  the  infallibility  of  a  spiritual 
guide  ( Imam )  and  the  dissenters  that  consider  all  men  other  than 
prophets  fallible,  but  permit  individual  interpretation  (Qiyas), 
while  guiding  their  conduct  according  to  the  consensus  ofopinion 
among  the  faithful  (Ijma-i  ummat) — would  not  be  a  bar  to  co¬ 
operation  in  working  out  the  temporal  salvation  of  all  Muslims. 
Such  a  desire  is  far  from  the  “undenominationalism  and  in- 
differentism”  by  which  alone  according  to  Professor  Margoliouth, 
“the  specific  differences  of  Islam  can  be  glozed  over.”  The 
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Professor  has  a  most  ingenious  argument  wherewith  to  commend 
to  its  followers  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Islam  and  its 
sectarian  division.  fi,It  is  absurd  to  suppose,”  says  the  Reverend 
Professor,  “that  a  religious  bond  can  be  strengthened  by  thin¬ 
ning  the  strands  which  make  it  up  . . .  That  form  of  government  is 
best  suited  to  man’s  religious  needs  which  permits  the  greatest 
exuberance  of  religious  variety,  which,  so  to  speak,  admits  of  the 
exactest  accommodation  of  the  spiritual  medicine  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soul  .  .  .  Co-operaion  between  units  is  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  a  nation,  but  religion  is  the  concern  of  the  individual 
mind.”  According  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  on  the  other  hand, 
“the  only  hope  of . . .  the  raising  of  the  peoples  now  Mohammedan 
to  absolute  equality,  intellectual  and  social,  with  the  leading 
Christian  peoples  lies  in  the  defecation  of  Islam  to  a  pure  trans¬ 
parency.”  It  would  thus  seem  that  while  one  physician  would 
kill  the  Muslim  world  slowly  with  the  disease  the  other  would 
do  the  same  more  expeditiously  with  the  remedy. 

Whatever  the  motives  of  the  physicians,  one  of  them,  at 
least,  does  not  seemingly  possess  true  knowledge  of  the  tempera¬ 
ment  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  Islam  is  not  only  a 
creed  but  also  a  social  polity,  and  the  bond  of  Islam,  however, 
enfeebled  by  narrow  schism  still  binds  three  hundred  million 
people  of  different  races,  colours  and  countries  as  no  other  bond 
in  the  world’s  long  history  has  yet  done;  and  the  sharp  contrast 
between  “religion”  and  “nation”  which  Professor  Margoliouth 
draws  has  not  the  same  application  to  Islam  as  to  Christianity. 
The  young  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  is,  we  must  admit, 
a  better  exponent  of  its  extra-territorial  patriotism  than  the 
Oxford  savant.  We  can,  therefore,  take  leave  of  this  self-con¬ 
stituted  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Muslim  world  with  little  regret, 
and  commend  to  the  Muslims  a  return  to  that  spiritual  unity  of 
which  the  early  days  of  Islam  have  given  the  world  an  attractive, 
even  if  also  a  far  too  fleeting  glimpse.  It  was  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago  that  Dr.  Mohammad  Iqbal  declared  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  and  in  the  compelling  accents  of  sincerity  his 
belief  that  Islam  as  a  spiritual  force  would  one  day  dominate  the 
world,  and  with  its  simple  nationalism  purge  it  of  the  dross  of 
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superstition  as  well  as  of  Godless  materialism.  And  shortly  after¬ 
wards  our  contemporary,  the  Zamindar ,  has  published  his 
“Prayer”  which  must  be  echoed  by  all  Muslims  who  have  the 
faith  that  moves  mountains. 

Who  knows  that  this  brilliant  young  man,  Doctor  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  Poet,  may  yet  prove  that  the  “phantasm”  which  Syed 
Rashid  has  not  been  able  to  “materialize”  may  still  be  a  reality, 
that  the  denizen  of  the  Town  may  yet  achieve  the  vastness  of  the 
desert,  that  all  those  who,  like  the  modern  Qais  of  Najd  who 
lives  a  recluse  in  Cairo,  cry  themselves  hoarse  in  praying  for 
spiritual  unity  may  yet  discover  their  Lailla  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  their  hearts?  When  others  are  troubled  by  the  strange  and 
disturbing  succession  of  events  in  the  political  world,  this  true 
Muslim  does  not  forget  the  real  spiritual  needs  of  his  co-religion¬ 
ists,  and  prays  that  the  danger  of  the  morrow  may  be  realized  in 
the  unrest  of  to-day.  Who  knows  that  the  which  Syed 
Rashid  with  his  college  of  missionaries  has  not  yet  attained  may 
come  to  the  eloquently  persuasive  poet  for  the  mere  asking  ? 

We  dealt  last  week  with  “hopes  of  the  Muslims”,  and  had 
reserved  the  discussion  of  “the  fears  of  the  Europeans”  for 
another  occasion.  Before  we  close  this  chapter,  however,  we 
should  like  to  refer  in  passing  to  the  sneer  of  Professor  Margo- 
liouth  that  “it  is  not  as  an  advocate  of  the  higher  morality  that 
Islam  has  ever  filled  Europe  with  apprehension.”  Hence”,  he 
added,  “the  Syed’s  project  may  arouse  curiosity,  interest,  or 
even  sympathy  in  Europe,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  occasion  alarm.” 
We  do  not  know  whether  even  curiosity  is  aroused  by  Islam  in 
England,  for  England  knows  far  less  of  Islam  than  Islamic 
countries  know  of  Christianity.  But  certainly  it  gives  rise  to 
cheap  sneers,  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand's  ridicule  of  Mr.  Ameer 
Ali’s  reference  to  the  democratic  character  of  Islam  is  an  instance 
in  point.  He  related  how  on  the  conclusion  of  a  mission  to 
Afghanistan,  the  Amir,  having  assembled  four  hundred  notables, 
put  to  them  every  point  of  the  agreement,  asking  their  opinion. 
All  agreed,  and  Sir  Mortimer  concludes  that  it  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  democracy.  If  the  opinion  of  the  caste  to  which  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand  belongs  be  taken  to  be  the  criterion  of  the 
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fitness  of  things  democracy  is  anything  but  desirable.  And  if  it 
is  not  desirable  and  its  absence  can  best  be  shown  by  the  Jo - 
Hookam  acquiescence  of  notables,  our  own  Khan  Bahadurs  would 
amply  vindicate  the  aristocratic,  oligarchic  or  autocratic  character 
of  our  Empire  whichever  it  may,  after  a  searching  enquiry,  be 
found  to  be.  But  in  any  case  we  had  better  not  talk  of  democracy 
when  even  with  radically  ruled  England  a  word  put  in  the  mouth 
of  royalty  necessarily  becomes  irrevocable. 

It  is  true  that  as  an  advocate  of  higher  morality  Islam  is  not 
likely  to  cause  alarm  to  Europe.  But  that  is  not  because  Islam 
is,  as  the  Pioneer  tells  us,  “less  exacting”  and  “starts  from  a 
lower  level.”  Some  of  its  first  demands  are  divine  worship  at 
least  five  times  a  day  and  thirty  days’  fast  every  year,  and  if  there 
is  any  honesty  in  modern  Christians  they  will  perhaps  tell  us  how 
seldom,  and  then  how  unwillingly  they  go  to  church  even  on 
Sunday.  Another  demandof  Islam  would  be  absolute  teetotalism, 
and  the  controversies  over  repeated  Licensing  Bills  in  England 
can  tell  us  something  about  the  rigour  of  this|self*denying  ordinance. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  one  “weak  point”  which  Christian 
critics  seem  to  discover  in  Islam  is  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  But 
with  reference  to  this  it  is  best  to  quote  Professor  Margoliouth’s 
own  view.  Speaking  of  the  achievements  of  the  Prophet’s  system, 
he  writes: 

For  the  females  it  certainly  achieved  much  and  there  too  it  is  best 
to  hush  the  voice  of  sentiment  and  treat  his  rules  and  innovations  as 
an  attempt  to  grapple  with  a  hopeless  problem  :  hopeless  in  the  sense 
that  no  community  of  any  magnitude  has  ever  found  a  blanket  (to  use 
Isaiah’s  image)  that  will  cover  the  whole  frame.  The  seclusion  and 
veiling  of  women  were,  as  Muir  has  well  observed,  a  direct  consequence 
of  polygamy  and  facility  of  divorce.  Polygamy  is  itself  an  attempt  at 
solving  a  problem  which  Indo-Germanic  nations  solve  by  harbouring 
prostitution.  In  the  latter  system  a  portion  of  the  female  population  is 
wholly  degraded,  in  the  former  the  whole  female  population  is  partially 
degraded.  If  by  the  introduction  of  the  veil  Muhammad  curtailed 
women’s  liberty,  he  undoubtedly  secured  for  them  by  laws  the  rights  of 
inheriting  and  holding  property  which  under  the  older  system  were 
precarious. 

Not  that  we  absolutely  agree  with  this  view.  The  normal 
condition  in  Islam  is  monogamy  and  the  permission  to  marry  up 
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to  four  wives,  hedged  round  as  it  is  with  conditions  remarkably 
stringent  which — thanks  to  the  illicit  practices  of  the  Muslims 
themselves — Christian  critics  slur  over,  gives  to  the  code  of  Islam 
j  ust  that  elasticity  which  is  necessary  for  a  body  of  laws  universally 
binding  on  Muslims  of  all  countries  and  climes  and  for  all 
eternity.  But  while  Islam  permits,  not  commands — a  limited 
number  of  wives  Christianity  itself  lays  down  no  such  restrictions, 
and  for  all  that  a  Christian’s  creed  dictates  he  may  marry  a 
million.  Monogamy,  we  repeat,  is  the  normal  condition  of  the 
Muslim  world,  and  polygamy  which  disregards  the  stringent  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  in  the  Qur’an  is  as  much  a  sin  as  the  less 
obvious  polygamy  of  many  Christians.  In  such  cases,  too,  let  the 
teaching  of  Christ  be  the  guide  of  all  Christians,  and  let  him  first 
cast  a  stone  at  ihe  openly  polygamous  Muslim  that  is  without  sin 
among  the  Christians. 

As  regards  the  seclusion  and  the  veil,  far  from  being  the 
direct  consequence  of  polygamy  and  facility  of  divorce,  they  are 
practised  in  order  to  check  polygamy  and  polyandry,  both  secret 
and  open,  and  to  iessen  the  temptation  to  abuse  the  Islamic  law 
of  divorce.  The  separation  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  daily  inter¬ 
course  of  life  would  prove  too  exacting  demand  for  a  society 
which  is  habituated  to  the  zest  which  the  presence  of  forbidden 
fruit  provides  in  its  Eden,  a  society  which  satiated  with  the 
milder  excitement  of  decollete  and  the  short  skirt  with  open  lace- 
work  stocking,  directoire  costume,  or  the  close-draping,  clinging 
sheath,  excites  its  jaded  palate  with  La  Milo  and  Maud  Ailannu- 
dities  and  with  Russian  dances  or  occasionally  takes  a  turn  itself 
with  the  “Cake  Walk”  the  “Boston  Dip”  and  the  “Turkey 
Trot.”  But  let  that  be.  As  for  Islam,  however,  it  may  have 
curtailed  the  liberty  of  a  woman’s  movement,  it  alone  strove  to 
give  her  economic  freedom,  which  will,  we  trust,  some  day  cut 
off  the  fetters  in  Europe  and  America,  where  she  is  still  the  slave 
of  man-made  laws  and  man-made  conventions.  And  howsoever 
Christian  Europe  may  sneer  at  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of 
Islam,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  itself  satisfied  with  the  laws  made 
by  man  that  it  substitutes  for  those  of  God’s  own  making.  The 
novels  of  Mr.  Hubert  Wales  and  Victoria  Cross,  as  much  as  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Divorce  Commission  in  England,  indicate  the 
growing  revolt  against  irrational  and  all  too  rigid  conventions  of 
modern  English  society,  while  the  plays  of  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro,  the 
essays  of  “Rita”  and  the  sermons  of  Father  Bernard  Vaughan 
will  present  the  other  side  of  the  picture  of  woman’s  social 
freedom.  The  fact  is  that  the  Christians  for  the  most  part  no 
more. 

“The  faiths  and  morals  hold  that  Milton  held.” 

In  England  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  in  Milton 
the  fine  flower  of  the  Reformation  as  well  as  of  the  Renaissance 
and  in  Cromwell  the  Servant  of  God  as  well  as  the  protector  of 
British  liberties.  But  the  restoration  came  all  too  soon,  the 
decline  of  morals  was  even  more  marked  than  the  decline  of 
literature  and  of  liberty.  The  Revolution  of  1688  restored  British 
liberties,  but  more  than  a  century  was  needed  to  revive  letters, 
and  although  a  protestant  revolution,  it  could  not  restore  the 
morals  of  Puritan  England.  The  only  hoperful  feature  of  the 
present  generation  is  the  decline  in  the  Drink  Bill  of  England  but 
so  far  as  other  aspects  of  morality  are  concerned — and  we  say  this 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  more  with  a  desire  to  vindicate 
morality  than  be  vindictive — the  countries  of  Europe  do  anything 
but  support  the  view  that  the  life  of  the  civilized  people  of  the 
West  is  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  saturated  with 
Christianity  and  that  their  morality  constitutes  as  magnificent  a 
pean  of  thanksgiving  as  has  ever  been  sounded  in  the  world  since 
the  Day  of  Bethelhem.  But  there  are  signs  which  show  that  they 
are  drifting  into  port,  and  if  this  continues,  Islam  as  an  advocate 
of  higher  morality,  though  it  will  not  fill  Europe  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  dismay,  would  yet  certainly  serve  to  cleanse  some  of  the 
moral  sins  of  Christendom.  All  that  it  seeks  to  arouse  is  curio¬ 
sity,  interest,  and  sympathy”  but  all  that  it  seems  to  have 
aroused  is  political  alarm,  which  is  more  natural  to  the  victim 
than  to  the  victimiser. 

There  now  remain  “the  fears  of  Europeans”  to  consider 
before  we  express  our  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Islam’s 
future.  In  this  connection  it  is  best  to  remember  that  Pan- 
Islamism  is  not  the  only  bogey  that  frightens  or  is  supposed  to 
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frighten  Europe.  The  success  of  sturdy  little  Japan  and  the 
weakening  of  the  sleeping  giant  in  China  have  caused  more  than 
a  passing  flutter  in  the  dove-cotes  of  Europe,  and  wherever  the 
case  of  a  negro  or  Kafir  outrage  occurs  or  a  Jack  Johnson 
mercilessly  knocks  about  a  Jeffries  or  is  about  to  castigate  a 
Bombardior  Wells,  the  tremors  of  Imperialism  become  tremen¬ 
dous.  We  are  familiar  with  the  Yellow  Peril  and  the  Black 
Peril;  but  if  we  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  unexpressed 
apprehensions  of  Asia  and  Africa  that  we  pay  to  the  jl  J^{ 
j  (mourning  before  death)  of  Europe  and  America  there  would 
seem  to  be  more  reality  in  the  White  Peril  than  in  either  of 
the  other  two. 

But  it  is  with  Pan-Islamism  or  the  Revolt  of  Islam  that  we 
are  at  this  moment  concerned.  Islamic  kingdoms  to-day  stand  on 
the  brink  of  a  great  precipice.  Morocco,  the  extreme  western 
representative  of  Islam,  is  feared  to  sink  to  the  position  of  a 
European  dependency.  Tripoli,  the  last  section  of  the  Muslim 
Empire  in  Africa,  was  expected  by  Italy  to  follow  the  same  fate. 
In  Asia  too,  Persia  has  been  in  imminent  danger — though  we 
hope  it  has  dow  passed  away — of  partition  and  annexation,  and 
is  still  in  some  danger  of  becoming  a  European  dependency. 
Turkey  which  was  to  have  been  sent  back  “bag  and  baggage  to 
Baghdad”  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  may  possibly  lose  even  Asia  Minor 
to  Germany  which  seeks  “a  place  in  the  sun,”  and  if  Mr. 
Hogarth  be  true,  Arabia  itself  is  not  immune  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Christendom.  And  in  Europe  anything  may  happen 
when  the  snows  melt  and  the  spring  flowers  bloom.  Is  it  strange 
then  that  uneasinessshould  prevail  throughout  the  Islamic  world? 
But  it  is  not  the  Muslims  that  have  begun  to  cast  the  horoscope 
of  Islam,  A  daily  paper  of  Natal  has  written  two  leading  articles 
on  the  subject  and  in  one  of  these  it  says : 

Europe  is  at  best  definitely  retaliating  on  Asia  for  the  alarm  into 
which  the  Mohammedan  arms  threw  the  West  from  the  seventh  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ...  All  this  should  make  it  clear 
how  momentous  a  change  it  is  that  is  represented  by  these  doings  that 
are  now  marking  the  commencement  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Europe  is  now  finally  rooting  out  the  power  of 
Islam  from  North  Africa,  and  having  checked  the  inrush  of  the  Turks 
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at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  steadily  weakened  the 
Mohammedan  grip  on  the  South  Eastern  Europe  ever  since,  she  is  now 
battering  and  disintegrating  one  branch  of  Mohammedanism  in  Persia, 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  thereby  threatening  the  Tukish  Empire  itself 
with  insolation  and  final  dissolution.  The  West  had  not  only  beaten 
back  the  ancient  attack  of  the  East,  but  is  carrying  a  counter-attack 
into  the  enemy’s  quarters.  Most  assuredly  the  world-import  of  these 
events  in  Morocco,  Tripoli,  and  Persia  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
attention,  at  this  period  of  consideration  and  looking  around,  provided 
by  these  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays, 

In  India,  the  Pioneer  cries  in  the  same  strain: 

At  all  points  the  independent  dominion  of  the  Moslem  is  hemmed 
in  and  threatened.  The  future  seems  dark  for  its  continuance  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

That  being  the  case  we  consider  pan-Islamism  only  as  a  force  for 
purposes  of  defence,  not  of  defiance. 

But  Professor  Margoliouth  ignores  this  distinction  when  he 
says : 

It  is  the  thought  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  beteen  300 
millions  of  Muslims  against  the  European  ruler  of  Asia  and  Africa 
which  renders  the  phantasm  alarming.  And  the  alarmists  are  so  far  in 
the  right  that  this  is  the  end  which  the  movement  called  pan-Islamism 
compassed  and  compasses.  Whether  the  spirit  which  it  summons  from 
the  vast  deep  will  come  or  not  may  be  questionable  but  it  certainly 
summons  it. 

So  far  as  the  phantasm  is  aggressive  it  is  certainly,  as  the 
RIy  Honourable  Mr.  Ameer  Ali  said,  “created  by  Europe  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  Islam”.  But  the  Muslim  historian 
was  careful  to  add  that  “intelligent  sympathy  between  Muslims 
in  each  other’s  trials  and  tribulations  should  appeal  to  all  who 
have  a  spark  of  humanity.”  If  that  is  pan-Islamism  and  alarm¬ 
ing  the  spirits  of  mischief,  that  it  may  summon  from  the  vast 
deep,  whether  they  will  come  or  not  would  be  Frankenstein 
created  by  Christian  Europe  itself.  In  India,  as  Mr.  Ameer  Ali 
has  said,  “no  Muslim  thinks  of  disloyalty  under  Great  Britain,” 
and  when  the  fruits  of  victory  had  been  cruelly  snatched  from 
the  hands  of  Turkey  after  the  unprovoked  war  foisted  upon  it 
by  Greece,  and  there  was  a  general  stir  in  the  restless  elements 
on  our  North-Western  Frontier,  Muslim  soldiers,  including 
many  Afghans,  fought  against  their  own  co-religionists  for  KiDg 
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and  Country,  and  elicited  from  Lord  Elgin  the  remark  that  “in 
the  course  of  these  unfortunate  disturbances  we  have  again  seen 
what  we  have  often  seen  before — the  loyalty  and  gallantry  of 
Muhammadan  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  Queen”.  Even  the 
Pioneer  is  forced  to  remark: 

In  the  past  the  misfortunes  of  any  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  sent 
a  wave  of  sympathetic  unrest  through  all  countries  where  the  Muslim 
element  was  at  all  strong.  The  French  have  known  the  feeling  in 
Algeria  and  the  British  in  India  and  in  their  African  possessions  and 
both  have  been  anxious  as  to  the  attitude  of  their  Muhammadan 
subjects.  To-day  the  sympathetic  tremor  is  felt,  but  neither  in  Algeria 
nor  in  India  is  it  accompanied  by  the  familiar  signs  of  political  unrest 
and  disaffection. 

No  sane  person  who  appreciates  the  extent  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  would  like  to  answer  for  the  actions  of  the  300  million 
Muslims  of  the  world  in  all  conceivable  and  inconceivable 
contingencies.  But  so  far  as  we  know  the  Muslims  of  India,  we 
are  prepared  to  say,  as  Sir  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  had  said  years 
ago,  that  the  attitude  of  the  Muslim  of  India  towards  their 
British  Rulers  would  depend  wholly  and  solely  on  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  them  in  this  country.  So  long  as  their  rulers  give 
them  the  blessings  of  peace  and  provide  them  the  opportunities 
of  attaining  spiritual  salvation  and  temporal  prosperity,  as  they 
have  done  in  past  and  continue  to  do  to-day,  there  is  not  the 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  the  Muslims  of  India  being  anything  but  a 
great  asset  of  loyalty.  After  the  Mutiny,  Sir  Syed  Ahmad  Khan 
at  one  time  contemplated  retirement  to  Egypt,  But  better  reason 
prevailed  and  he  decided  to  share  the  fate  with  others  and  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  his  co-religionists  in  India.  The  result  of 
that  choice  is  obvious  to-day.  We  trust  no  one  would  contemp¬ 
late  retirement  to  Turkey  to-day.  For  not  only  the  proper  place 
of  an  Indian  Muslim  is  India  itself,  but  in  these  more  peaceful 
days  the  future  is  far  from  certain  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  hopeful  and 
progressive  future.  At  one  time  it  was  the  dream  of  Syed 
Ahmad  Khan  and  Theodore  Beck  to  make  Aligarh  the  nursery 
of  Islam’s  missionaries  of  progress  who  would  raise  their 
co-religionists  in  other  lands  also,  Although  Aligarh  has  not  vet 
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been  able  to  realize  that  dream  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  do  that  in  the  future,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
rulers  too  it  would  be  better  if  Aligarh  sends  out  its  missionaries 
to  backward  Muslim  States  than  if  Muslim  India  has  to  import 
Enwar  Beys  to  uplift  the  Muslims  of  India. 

But  there  are  passages  in  the  leader  of  the  Pioneer  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  It  says : 

Islam  for  centuries  had  only  one  aspect.  It  was  a  universal 
conquering  religion  which  identified  itself  which  political  supremacy. 
The  Moslem’s  creed  taught  him  that  he  must  either  subdue  a  '‘hostile” 
land  or  quit  it  .  .  .  By  degrees  Islam  acquired  in  his  mind  another 
aspect.  He  begins  to  concern  himself  with  the  extension  of  its  spiritual 
influence,  and  is  satisfied  if  he  obtains  a  just  share  of  political  influence 
in  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  citizen.  As  the  idea  of  a  Messianic 
Kingdom  gradually  faded  away  among  Christian  communities,  so  the 
educated  Muslim  sees  that  in  the  Moslem  world  the  idea  of  a  Universal 
Islamic  state  is  difficult  of  realisation.  He  is  learning  to  accept  the 
principle  of  a  constitutional  and  neutral  polity  in  which  he  finds  his 
own  phase  as  a  member  with  equal  civil  rights  irrespective  of  religious 
belief.  It  is  hard  to  discard  the  notion  of  a  divine  theocracy,  for 
this  colours  the  whole  body  of  Koranic  doctrine.  But  the  Moslem, 
like  the  Christian,  is  amenable  in  the  long  run  to  the  hard  facts  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  is  assimilating,  even  faster  than  he 
imagines,  the  notion  of  the  civilized  creedless  state,  and  of  civil  rights 
which  do  not  depend  on  religious  observances. 

If  by  this  the  Pioneer  means  that  the  Muslims  of  to-day  are  de¬ 
parting  from  the  original  tenets  of  Islam  in  the  matter  of  peaceful 
obedience  to  their  non-Muslim  rulers,  it  is  wholly  mistaken. 
Islam  as  a  spiritual  force  was  never  dependent  upon  temporal 
dominance,  except  in  the  way  of  regarding  worldly  dominion  as 
the  handmaid  of  the  Faith.  And  although  Islam  had  for  centuries 
been  a  <suniversal  conquering  religion”  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  we  cannot  ignore  the  Titanic  Empire  of  China,  where  there 
are  no  less  than  forty  million  Muslims  who  have  obeyed  and 
prospered  under  Chinese  and  Manchu  rulers  and  where  Islam  has 
not  been  the  forced  growth  of  a  temporal  power,  but  the  vigorous 
banyan  developing  from  a  tiny  seedling  into  a  whole  forest  of 
sturdy  growth.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  no  land  is 
“hostile”  where  perfect  religious  freedom  is  permitted  to  the  true 
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believer.  Hali,  the  great  Muslim  po^t  of  India,  regarded  temporal 
power  only  as  a  useful  adjunct  of  the  Islam’s  mission,  and  not  as 
its  essence,  for  he  complained  in  his  famous  Musaddas  : 

Lj  1  ^  ^  I 

^  iaJ 

I  (3”  j“  ^  I  **  1 

C** 2.^-J  I  l^u  (^J'k 

^  uil  ^^3* 

j&> ^  1  J$\j  x$C~f  £>__ jf  uS~ 

(When  temporal  rule  had  done  its  work  Islam  no  longer  had  need 
of  it.  But  fie,  O  followers  of  the  pride  of  Adam,  your  humanity 
has  also  departed  along  with  it.  As  if  temporal  power  was  but 
a  covering  and  that  removed,  your  reality  is  at  last  betrayed  ) 

Thesame  idea  isexpressed  in  another  way  by  Iqbal  who  says  : 

S  jL-ft  (jr^»  (Jj-  L !  ^  3 

IjLa  o L£j  j  j»U  UUu  (jfy o  oh* I 

(The  message  of  the  unity  of  God  is  a  trust  locked  up  in  our 
breasts.  Hence  it  is  not  easy  to  obliterate  our  name  and  all 
traces  of  us.) 

In  the  days  of  Islamic  rule  the  faith  followed  the  flag  much 
more  naturally  than  the  commerce  of  European  countries  follows 
their  conquest  to-day.  Muslims  cannot  be  expected  to  despise 
such  a  powerful  safeguard  of  their  missionary  rights  and  neither 
their  own  fate  nor  that  of  the  Jews  can  encourage  them  in  the 
belief  that  the  loss  of  temporal  power  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
progress  of  Muslim  missionary  efforts. 

The  treatment  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  cannot  be  forgotten, 
nor  does  the  constant  clamour  against  Mornoism  in  England  as 
well  as  in  America  give  any  assurance  that  the  propagation  of 
the  Qur’an  would  not  be  tabooed  as  “the  inculcation  of  doctrines 
subversive  of  morality.”  In  fact,  we  need  not  go  so  far  for  the 
illustration  of  a  very  real  danger.  Does  the  Pioneer  know  how 
many  Hindu  states  under  the  “protection”  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Muslims  desirous  of 
performing  their  religious  duties  in  peace?  Does  it  know  how 
many  mosques  have  been  usurped  in  the  past  and  are  still  with- 
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held  from  Muslim  worshippers,  and  how  many  have  been 
desecrated  in  recent  times?  We  have  with  us  several  letters 
from  correspondents  writing  from  such  states  the  publication 
of  which  is  certain  to  be  considered  by  a  large  section  of  the 
Hindu  Press  as  tending  to  “  accentuate  religious  differences.  ” 
The  Muezzin  is  not  permitted  in  several  states  to  call  the  Faithful 
to  prayer,  and  similar  custom  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Sikh 
rule  in  the  Punjab  is  paramount  even  in  portions  of  British 
India.  As  for  the  slaughter  of  cows  for  sacrificial  purposes,  no 
mention  is  needed.  It  is  undreamt  of  in  Hindu  states,  but  in 
British  India  itself  Muslims  are  not  immune  from  worries,  as 
the  recent  case  of  Meerut  would  show,  whsre  the  sacrificed 
animal  was  interred  in  the  ground  by  order  of  the  Magistrate 
and  many  Muslims  who  had  slaughtered  it  in  good  faith,  even 
if  not  in  accordance  with  custom,  were  harassed  for  long  with  a 
criminal  prosecution.  The  principle  of  a  constitutional  and 
neutral  polity  is  almost  as  difficult  of  realization  as  that  of  the 
equality  of  all  states  according  to  International  Law  or  the  policy 
of  the  Open  Door  in  international  trade.  At  a  time  when  the 
most  powerful  European  States  believe  in  an  armed  peace,  and 
are  trying  to  outpace  each  other  in  the  race  of  armaments  and 
when  retaliation  is  declared  to  be  the  only  serviceable  weapon  in 
combating  protection,  how  delightfully  appropriate  it  is  to  expect 
the  Muslims  ‘To  renounce  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil”  and 
concern  themselves  only  with  the  thoughts  of  the  world  fo  come. 

If  Professor  Margoliouth’s  own  view  was  to  prevail  it  is 
certain  that  Islam  would  get  short  shrift  in  this  world.  For 
referring  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Prophet  before  the  Hijrat  to 
Madina,  he  writes  in  his  Life: 

A  measure  which  seems  both  natural  and  harmless  was  taken  by 
the  Meccans.  The  Moslems  were  kept  out  of  the  precine^s  of  the 
Kabah.  When  they  came  th/  re,  their  devotions  were  rudely  inter¬ 
rupted. 

And  although  the  other  adviser  of  Islam,  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
says  that  “no  civilized  man  or  woman  wishes  to  revive  any  idea 
of  religious  persecutions  or  desirability,”  and  points  out  that 
“no  European  Power  that  has  achieved  predominance  over  a 
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country  essentially  Mohammedan  has,  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  persecuted  Mohammedans  by  forbidding  polygamy  or 
compelling  them  to  abandon  any  of  their  rites  or  ceremonies,” 
what  guarantee  is  there  that,  when  once  the  face  of  a  Muslim 
alliance  for  defensive  purposes  is  wholly  gone.  Sir  Harry  John¬ 
ston’s  vague  exception  in  regard  to  such  religions  or  religious 
tenets  as  by  international  opinion  are  devoted  to  be  indefensibly 
cruel  and  harmful  to  human  development  would  not  be  applied 
to  religious  tenets  of  the  Muslims  which  fail  to  secure  the  approval 
of  Europe’s  changing  fashion.  According  to  Sir  Harry,  “somehow 
or  other  Jews  and  Christians  have  found  a  way  of  evading  the 
trammels  of  their  religious  beliefs  where  they,  in  process  of  time, 
grew  to  be  inconvenient  or  out  of  harmony  with  the  enlargement 
of  men’s  outlook  and  the  firmly  based  revelations  of  science.” 
But  Islam  has  never  pretended  to  be  equally  alamode  and  whatever 
may  happen  to  man’s  “outlook  or  the  revelations  of  science”  which 
supplied  each  other  with  bewildering  rapidity.  Muslims  must 
hold  fast  the  rope  of  Allah,  trust  in  his  unchanging  and  steady 
outlook  and  shape  their  canduct  according  to  the  revelations  of 
their  religion  which  are  far  more  firmly  based  on  the  rock  of 
Eternal  Reason.  Christendom  has  permitted  the  defection  of 
Christianity  to  a  pure  transparency  and  has  evaded  even  the 
trammels  of  an  aotimonian  creed  already  made  fossil  by  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul.  M  any  regard  Rudyard  Kipling  as  embody¬ 
ing  in  his  powerful  verse  the  spirit  of  the  Christendom  of  to-day. 
But  it  is  a  European  and  a  Christian  who  calls  him  three  parts 
Pagan  and  only  one  part  Christian.  When  the  Imperialism  of 
Kipling  and  the  pan-Christianism  of  Sir  Harry  rule  the  world  as 
the  sole  arbiters  of  its  destiny,  what  chance  is  then  for  the  Quran, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Harry,  “was  a  kind  of  parody  of  the 
old  Testament.”  Would  any  toleration  be  then  shown  for  a 
religion  in  which  according  to  this  advocate  of  European  morals, 
“lustful  man  was  to  find  for  thirteen  centuries  a  warrant  for 
polygamy  and  an  excuse  for  uncontrolled  sexuality.”  Do  we  not 
see  already,  though  yet  dimly,  the  unthinkable  future  in  the  words 
of  the  writer  when  he  talks  of  “the  intolerablesieve  of  the  narrow 
mentality  of  an  illiterate,  uneducated,  bandit-mystic  of  the 
seventh  century  A.C,” 
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Prof.  Margoliouth  has  done  his  work  in  the  vilest  biography 
of  the  Prophet  that  has  yet  been  written  by  a  Christian  to  prove 
in  the  character  of  the  “bandit-mystic” — a  phrase  confessedly 
based  on  the  Professor’s  researches — mysticism  was  a  secondary 
feature  and  brigandage  the  main  purpose  of  his  life.  He  writes 
that  “  one  mode  of  acquiring  a  living  is  open  to  the  very  poorest, 
where  there  is  impurity  ;  and  that  is  robbery,”  and  adds  that 
when  persecuted  by  the  Meccans  he  migrated  to  Medina  “even 
then  he  expected  to  have  to  fall  back  on  plundering  their 
caravans.”  According  to  him,  the  battle  of  Badr  was  a  bandit’s 
raid,  and  at  Medina  the  Prophet  “was  at  the  head  of  a  robber 
community.”  In  the  words  of  Sir  ITarry  Johnston,  ‘  the  appetite 
growing  with  the  eating,  Mohammad  sought  to  transform  the 
successes  of  a  bandit  into  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom.”  The 
line  of  reasoning  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  Professor’s  own 
interpretation  of  the  character  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  This  is 
the  view  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand’s  “knowledgeful  interpreter  of 
Islam,”  and  so  let  it  be.  But  if  a  being  whom  a  sixth  of  mankind 
regards  as  immaculate  and  a  paragon  of  virtue  and  humanity, 
and  of  whom  three  hundred  million  people  can  say  with  assurance, 

Whatever  record  leap  to  light, 

He  never  shall  be  shamed 

if  such  a  being  was  a  “bandit”  and  had  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  “robber  community,”  then  those  w'ho  have  inherited  their 
predatory  habits  as  well  as  mysticism  from  him  shall  not  readily 
allow  other  and  more  cultured  bandits  to  snatch  away  the  booty. 
If  the  appetite  grew  with  the  eating  thirteen  hundred  years  ago, 
it  has  not  grown  so  dull  with  the  diminishing  sustenance  of  the 
last  two  hundred  years  that  it  can  now  reconcile  itself  to  the  pre¬ 
mise  of  complete  starvation.  If  Mecca  w'as  then  made  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  capital  of  Mohammad’s  Empire,  is  it  right  to 
suppose  that  what  the  Pioneer  promises  so  innocently  would 
reconcile  the  Muslims  to  the  sight  of  the  Cross  floating  over  the 
sacred  stone?  If  the  Prophet  of  Islam  had  given  them  a  rallying 
point  in  their  common  creed,  are  we  to  believe  with  that  “friend” 
of  the  Muslims  that  the  faith  of  the  followers  of  Mohammad  had 
discovered  a  bond  more  permanent  than  a  dynasty,  are  we  to 
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understand  that  Professor  Margoliouth  is  right,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Islam  is  as  futile  as  an  appeal  to  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Man  ?  To  our  mind  Islam  and  pan-Islamism  are  one  and 
neither  is  aggressive  and  provoking.  But  even  the  proverbial 
worm  turns,  and  those  who  calculate  on  the  acquiescence  of 
peaceful  Muslims  in  every  aggression  on  the  part  of  Europe  and 
Christendom  seem  to  believe  that  human  nature  is  one  thing  in  a 
Christian  and  quite  its  contrary  in  a  Muslim.  So  far  as  India  is 
concerned,  we  have  no  faith  in  a  conventional  passive  loyalty, 
and  shall  ever  work  for  an  active  devotion  to  a  king  that  is  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  seventy  million  Muslims  of  India  no  less  than 
of  the  forty-five  million  Christians  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
But  only  a  perverse  judgment  would  base  loyalty  on  anything 
but  a  rational  basis,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  mentality 
of  British  statesmen  has  become  so  warped  as  to  call  up  wantonly 
the  spirtis  of  mischief  from  the  very  vast  deep.  No  doubt  that 
clouds  have  dafkened  the  horizon.  But  we  are  inveterate 
optimists,  and  our  unalterable  belief  that  the  Unity  of  God  has 
yet  to  prevail  throughout  the  universe  and  that  the  Message  of 
Islam  is  still  only  partially  delivered,  makes  us  certain  of  the 
silver  lining  to  these  dismal  clouds. 

This  hope  brings  us  to  an  aspect  of  the  matter  which  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  ignored.  Islam  has  never  encouraged  a 
laceratingdisticction  between  this  world  and  the  next,  or  between 
things  temporal  and  things  spiritual.  It  is  the  prayer  of  Islam 
that  the  Faithful  may  receive  good  in  this  world  and  good  in  the 
next,  and  just  as  every  Muslim  is  or  at  least  can  be  a  missionary, 
so  also  Islam  does  not  require  Muslim  kings  to  renounce  the 
good  things  of  the  world,  like  the  great  Budhha,  before  they  can 
become  useful  missionaries  of  Islam.  According  to  the  Muslim 
view,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  spiritual  precepts  of  Islam  would 
not  only  ensure  to  the  pious  salvation  hereafter,  but  temporal 
power  in  this  world  also.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  loss  of 
temporal  power  would  betray  a  want  of  religious  piety,  and 
conversely,  the  extention  of  Islam’s  spiritual  influence  is  certain 
to  bring  it  political  predominance  also.  These  aspects  of  Islamic 
belief  have  evidently  escaped  the  notice  of  those  of  its  friends 
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and  advisers  who  would  encourage  it  in  the  continuance  of 
scheme  and  give  the  opiate  of  security  for  its  spiritual  influence. 
Who  that  has  read  the  history  of  Turko  Persian  struggles  in  the 
sixteenth  and  subsequent  centuries  can  mistake  the  significance 
of  the  remarks  of  Busbequins  Ferdinand’s  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  that  “’Tis  only  the  Persian 
who  stands  between  us  and  ruin.  The  Turk  would  fain  be  upon 
us,  but  he  keeps  him  back.  This  war  with  him  affords  us  only 
a  respite,  not  a  deliverance.  As  for  the  soothing  syrup  of 
spirituality,  it  is  little  strange  that  its  dispensers  should  be 
those  who  call  themselves  the  disciple  of  a  Messiah  who  said 
that  his  was  not  the  kingdom  of  this  world.” 

To  the  Muslims  we  shall  say  that  the  God,  who  hath  poised 
upon  Heaven  and  Earth  and  by  whose  aid  Islam  has  so  long 
struggled  not  altogether  unsuccessfully  against  its  foes,  will  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Muslims  only  if  they  will  follow  His 
dictates.  Unconditional  loyalty  to  a  temporal  sovereign  accords 
ill  with  the  hope  of  unconditional  assistance  from  the  source  of 
all  power,  temporal  no  less  than  spiritual.  One  of  the  greatest 
truths  of  the  Quran  is  that  which  the  greatest  leader  of  Indian 
Muslims  prominently  put  before  them  throughout  a  long  and 
arduous  career.  It  is  this,  “God  never  changeth  the  state  of  a 
people  unless  they  change  it  themselves.” 
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THE  COMMUNAL  PATRIO  I 

( February ,  1912) 

What  is  his  raison  d'etre!  What  and 
whom  does  he  represent  and  how  did  he 
come  into  existence?  Is  there  any  way  to 
dislodge  him? 

In  the  communal  patriot  the  author  sees  a 
concrete,  visible  symbol  of  the  vital  forces 
of  creed  and  history  that  divide  the  Hindu 
and  the  Muslim.  He  describes  in  broad 
outline  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  problem 
arose  and  warns  against  attempt  at  impo¬ 
sing  an  artificial  unity. 

A  common  nationality  can  emerge  only 
through  a  complete  change  of  heart  and  by 
creating  identical  interests  for  the  two  com¬ 
munities. 
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THE  COMMUNAL  PATRIOT 

THE  vain,  self-complacent  and  irrepressibly  busy  type  of 
publicman,  whoadmirably  contrives  to  keep  himself  in  the 
limelight  as  “communal  patriot,”  is  a  product  of  a  complex 
environment.  Like  many  other  things  that  are  a  little  difficult  to 
account  for  in  India’s  problem,  he  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
creature  of  the  British  rule.  That  does  not,  however,  explain 
him  as  he  should  be  explained  if  we  are  to  get  a  correct  measure 
of  the  race  antagonism  he  represents  in  Indian  politics.  He  is  a 
concrete,  a  visible  symbol  of  the  vital  forces  of  creed  and  history 
that  divide  the  Indian  communities  into  rival  camps.  He  has 
been  abused  and  maligned  with,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  show 
of  righteousness.  The  invective  has  not  killed  him,  and  he  still 
bestrides  the  situation  as  a  colossal  riddle.  An  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  him  and  enter  into  his  skin  would  be  more  effective  if  he  is 
to  be  dislodged  from  his  position  of  immense  prestige  and  power 
than  the  thousand-horse-power  phrases  with  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  bombarded. 

How  does  India  justify  her  “communal  patriots”?  The 
“nationalist”  of  the  Congress  school  would  swear  by  “national¬ 
ity”  and  patriotism  and  vehemently  deny  that  any  such  monster 
could  exist  in  his  ranks,  and  point,  with  a  mild,  deprecating 
gesture,  to  “Muslim  Leaguers”  and  their  cries  for  “separate 
electorates.”  The  Muslims  would  hold  forth  on  the  woes  of 
“minorities,”  the  imperative  duty  of  self-preservation  and  the 
aggressive  spirit  and  character  of  Hindu  “nationalism.”  These 
self-righteous  attitudes  prove  not  only  that  the  problem  is  not 
even  half-understood,  but  also  that  the  “patriotism”  in  vogue 
in  this  country  is  exclusively  Hindu  or  Muslim.  Discussions 
on  this  subject  have  seldom  been  inspired  by  intellectual  honesty 
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and  courage.  Much  of  the  “patriotic”  literature  is  fumbling, 
shallow  and  jejune.  Not  only  it  lacks  sincerity  and  breadth  of 
outlook,  but  it  also  betrays  inordinate  fondness  for  crude 
subterfuges  and  cheap  claptrap  with  a  view  to  secure  some  paltry 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  race  ascendancy.  The  “com¬ 
munal  patriot”  only  reflects  in  his  inadequacy,  narrowness  and 
fanaticism  the  temper  of  his  people.  Without  attempting  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  factors  that  hamper  the  growth  of  a  truly 
Indian  patriotism,  it  may  be  worth  while  studying  how  the 
communal  fanatic  has  been  evolved.  Many  centuries  of  Muslim 
rule  in  India  had  given  the  Hindus  an  immense  power  of 
adaptability  to  varying  political  conditions.  They  readily  avail¬ 
ed  themselves  of  the  facilities  for  education  and  material  progress 
which  British  rule  brought  within  their  reachk  because  they  were 
not  burdened  like  the  Muslims  with  a  pride  of  race  and  powerful 
traditions  of  empire.  Western  literature  gave  them  a  free  access 
to  ideas  of  political  freedom  and  democracy  and  they  naturally 
and  justly  began  to  dream  of  self-government  and  organised 
national  existence.  They  looked  back  and  searched  for  fresh 
inspiration,  but  the  oracles  of  the  past  were  dumb.  Before  them 
lay  a  boundless  sea  of  hope,  aspiration  and  experiment.  If  the 
past  could  not  offer  a  chart  or  compass  for  the  new  voyage, 
clearly  the  fault  lay  with  the  Muslims  who  had  viciously  strayed 
into  Bharat  and  demolished  its  political  features  and  landmarks. 
Instead  of  accepting  philosophically  what  could  not  be  undone, 
they  began  to  quarrel  with  history.  This  attitude  speedily  pro¬ 
duced  amongst  the  majority  of  the  educated  Hindus  the  un¬ 
fortunate  habit  of  ignoring  the  one  great  reality  of  the  Indian 
situation— the  existence  of  about  10  million  Muslims  who  had 
made  a  permanent  home  in  this  country.  Whatever  may  be  the 
inspiration  of  Hinduism  as  a  religious  creed,  the  educated  Hindus 
made  it  a  rallying  symbol  for  political  unity.  The  aspiration 
for  self-government  arrested  all  movements  for  social  reform, 
which  the  early  impulse  towards  liberalism  had  called  foith 
amongst  the  educated  Hindus.  Past  history  was  ransacked  for 
new  political  formulas;  and  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  process 
“nationality”  and  “patriotism”  began  to  be  associated  with 
Hinduism.  The  Hindu  “communal  patriot”  sprang  into  exis- 
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tence  with  “swaraj”  as  his  war-cry.  He  refuses  to  give  quarter 
to  the  Muslims  unless  the  latter  quietly  shuffles  off  his  individual¬ 
ity  and  becomes  completely  Hinduised  He  knows,  of  course, 
the  use  of  the  words  like  “India”  and  “territorial  nationality’’ 
and  they  form  an  important  part  of  his  vocabulary.  But  the 
Muslims  wiegh  on  his  consciousness,  all  the  same,  as  a  trouble¬ 
some  irrelevance ;  and  he  would  thank  his  stars  if  some  great 
exodus  or  even  a  geological  cataclysm  could  give  him  riddance. 

The  Muslim  “communal  patriot”  owes  his  origin  to  a  very 
different  set  of  circumstances.  His  community  lagged  behind  in 
the  race  by  moodily  sulking  in  its  tents  and  declining,  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  avail  itself  of  the  facilities  for  intellectual 
and  material  progress.  When  it  made  up  its  minds  to  accept  the 
inevitable  and  move  with  the  times,  it  suddenly  found  itself  face 
to  face  with  a  community  vastly  superior  to  it,  in  number,  in 
wealth,  in  education,  in  political  organisation  and  power,  in  a 
word  a  united  community  uttering  new  accents  and  pulsating 
with  new  hope.  The  spectacle  of  a  go-ahead  Hinduism,  dream¬ 
ing  of  self  •government  and  playing  with  its  ancient  gods  clad  in 
the  vesture  of  democracy,  dazed  the  conservative  Muslim,  who 
was  just  shaking  himself  free  from  the  patalysing  grip  of  the 
past.  He  realised  that  the  spirit  of  the  fight  had  changed.  The 
weapons  were  new  and  so  were  the  ways  to  use  those  weapons. 
He  felt  as  if  he  was  being  treated  as  an  alien,  as  a  meddlesome 
freak,  who  had  wantonly  interfered  with  the  course  of  Indian 
History.  Strange  incidents  were  raked  up  from  his  long  and 
eventful  career,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  justify.  He  had 
come  as  a  conqueror  and  had  freely  given  to  India  the  best  that 
was  in  him  With  the  loss  of  empire  he  felt  as  if  he  were  to  lose 
his  self-respect  as  well.  The  “communal  patriots”  amongst  the 
Hindus  treated  him  as  a  prisoner  in  the  dock,  and  loudly 
complained  of  him  as  an  impossible  factor  in  the  scheme  of  India’s 
future.  Then,  again,  the  new  conditions  of  political  success 
alarmed  him.  It  was  to  him  a  painful  education  to  learn  that 
wisdom  consisted  in  lung-power  multiplied  by  the  millions  and 
political  strength  lay  in  the  counting  of  the  heads.  His  commu¬ 
nity  was  small  in  numbers,  ignorant  and  poor.  He  was  a 
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negligible  quantity  in  the  visions  of  the  Hindu  ‘'patriot.”  His 
religion  and  history  had  given  him  an  individuality  which  he  was 
very  loath  to  lose.  As  a  consequence  he  drew  within  his  shell 
and  nursed  ideals  of  communal  patriotism.  He  has  been  scared 
into  this  attitude  in  self-defence.  The  Hindu  “communal  patriot” 
has  an  advantage  over  him  in  the  choice  of  his  formulas.  While 
the  former  boldly  walks  a  road  in  the  garb  of  India’s  champion, 
the  latter,  less  mobile  and  more  unfortunate,  formulates  even  his 
unimpeachable  right  to  live  in  terms  of  apology. 

This  is,  in  broad  outline,  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
Hindu-Muslim  problem  has  taken  its  rise.  The  race  antagonism 
owes  its  virulence  mainly  to  a  false  reading  of  history.  The  past 
has  flung  out  its  dead  hand  to  paralyse  the  present.  Practical 
issues  of  politics  are  swayed  by  the  foolish  but  eminently  real 
resentment  of  the  Hindu  “patriot”  at  the  political  domination 
of  the  Muslim  in  a  bygone  period  of  Indian  history  and  by  the 
equally  foolish  yet  powerful  sentiment  of  the  Muslim  about  his 
vanished  power  and  prestige  and  empire.  The  temper  of  the 
“communal  patriots”  has  grown  aggressive  and  bellicose  on  the 
one  hand,  and  suspicious,  sensitive  and  irritable  on  the  other. 
The  Hindu  tries  to  ignore  the  Muslim,  the  latter  retaliates  by 
assuming  that  all  “nationalist”  desires  are  a  snare,  if  not  a 
delusion.  Yet  the  fiction  is  industriously  kept  up  about  the 
identity  of  interests,  and  the  organs  of  Hindu  “nationalism” 
use  facile  phrases  about  Indian  unity,  as  if  there  existed  no  vital 
differences  of  feeling,  temper,  ideals  and  standpoints.  The  first 
step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  recognise  honestly 
and  courageously  that  the  problem  in  all  its  magnitude  and 
many-sided  aspects  exists.  We  must  clearly  recognise  that  the 
Hindus  and  the  Muslims  dwell  apart  in  thought  and  sentiment, 
that  the  Hindu  “patriot”  is  at  times  intolerant  and  grasping, 
that  he  dreams  of  the  India  that  is  to  be  as  a  modern  shiine  he 
is  going  to  build  for  his  gods,  that  the  Muslim  is  getting  a  little 
too  clannish,  that  he  is  only  dimly  aware  of  what  it  means  to 
feel  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  such  great  secular  causes  as  self- 
government  and  nationality,  and  that  he  broods  over  his  loss 
and  moves  about  in  a  world  of  unsubstantial  shadows.  It  is 
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when  we  have  recognised  all  this  that  any  progress  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Hindu-Muslim  rapprochement  will  become  possible.  The 
Muslim  who  imagines  his  community  to  be  entirely  free  of  blame 
is  either  a  man  of  simple  texture  or  a  politician  of  a  very  complex 
type.  The  Hindu  who  talks  of  his  community  as  wholly  inno¬ 
cent  must  be  talking  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheeks. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  To  take  an  important  instance, 
separate  representation  of  the  Muslims  in  the  legislative  chambers 
of  the  country  has  been  denounced  with  a  vehemence  that  must 
have  struck  even  the  Hindu  “communal  patriots”  themselves  as 
a  little  tactless  and  crude.  With  the  existing  state  of  racial  feel* 
ing,  the  cry  for  mixed  electorates  cannot  but  alarm  the  Muslims 
and  create  in  their  minds  a  strong  suspicion  of  Hindu  motives. 
Surely,  the  cant  about  the  interests  being  identical  has  grown  too 
barefaced  even  to  serve  as  a  tag  for  newspaper  “patriotism.”  It 
is  because  the  immediate,  the  practical  issues  of  the  day  divide 
the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  that  communal  representation  has 
become  a  cardinal  feature  in  the  political  evolution  of  the 
country.  If  the  Hindu  “patriot”  is  not  thinking  of  an  exclusive¬ 
ly  Hindu  India,  if  he  wants  the  Muslims  to  exercise  their  due  in¬ 
fluence  on  Indian  affairs  his  demand  for  the  mixed  electorates  is 
an  insoluble  riddle.  The  temper  that  inspires  this  demand  has 
many  facets;  and  it  is  when  we  study  all  the  facets  together  in 
their  right  perspective  that  the  Hindu  attitude  becomes  intelligible 
and,  indeed,  alarming.  Let  us  take  another  question  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  growth  of  racial 
bitterness.  Cows  have  been  responsible  for  many  riots  in  the 
country  and  many  riotous  campaigns  in  the  Press.  If  only  the 
Muslims  gave  up  eating  beef,  we  are  told  by  many  well-meaning 
persons,  the  Hindu-Muslim  relations  would  grow  in  goodwill  and 
cordiality  at  a  bound.  Professor  Hamersham  Cox  has  made  an 
appeal  to  the  Muslims  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Modern  Review  to 
give  up  the  use  of  beef  for  the  sake  of  their  Hindu  neighbours. 
The  appeal  is  inspired  by  sincerity  and  by  Professor  Cox’s 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people.  We  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  motive,  though  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the 
learned  writer  has  not  taken  note  of  all  the  elements  that  consti- 
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tute  this  curious  problem.  Let  us  allow  at  once  that  the  cow  is 
sacredin  the  eyes  of  the  Hindu  and  that  the  killing  of  the  animal 
causes  him  considerable  distress  and  pain.  And  it  is  because 
we  accept  these  facts  in  their  fullest  import,  that  we  regard  any 
wanton  offence  caused  by  a  Muslim  to  Hindu  sentiment  as  a 
social  crime.  But  it  is  possible,  at  the  same  time,  to  try  to  make 
the  problem  appear  more  grave  and  portentous  than  it  is  or 
ought  to  be.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  to  a  non-Hindu  a 
cow  is  an  ordinary  quadruped  and  no  more.  A  Muslim  who 
eats  beef  does  so  on  the  score  of  its  comparative  cheapness.  It 
is  not  possible  that  the  Hindu,  while  retaining  all  his  reverence 
for  the  animal,  should  leave  others  to  their  own  notions  of  its 
utility,  as  long  as  they  are  not  wantonly  offensive?  The  educated 
Hindu  who  assures  us  that  cow-killing  lies  at  the  root  of  racial 
bitterness  makes  rather  a  large  demand  on  our  credulity.  India 
may  be  in  varying  stages  of  development  from  the  twelfth 
century  onward,  but  the  sense  of  proportion  of  her  educated 
sons  is  surely  quite  abreast  of  the  twentieth’s. 

We  need  not  multiply  instances  to  show  how  the  attitude 
of  the  Hindu  “communal  patriots”  has  alarmed  the  Muslims 
and  driven  them  into  a  comparative  isolation.  The  walls  of 
separation  can  be  broken  down  only  if  a  radical  change  takes 
place  in  the  conceptions  of  communal  duty  and  patriotism.  The 
responsibility  of  the  Hindus  is  much  greater  in  the  matter 
because  they  are  more  powerful  and  have  sometimes  used  their 
strength  with  strange  disregard  to  consequences.  The  Muslims 
stand  aloof  because  they  are  afraid  of  being  completely  swallowed 
up.  Any  true  patriot  of  India  working  for  the  evolution  of 
Indian  nationality  will  have  to  accept  the  communal  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  Muslims  as  the  basis  of  his  constructive  effort.  This 
is  the  irreducible  factor  of  the  situation,  and  the  politician  who 
ignores  it  has  no  conception  of  the  task  that  awaits  India’s 
statesmen.  People  talk  sometimes  of  the  need  of  the  Muslims 
joining  hands  with  the  Hindus,  because  some  incidents  in 
contemporary  history  have  not  been  exactly  to  their  liking. 
They  conceive  of  Muslim  “policy”  as  something  wholly  apart 
from  Muslim  interests,  entirely  unrelated  to  contemporary  facts 
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and  past  history  something  necessary  for  a  bargain,  a  toy  that 
one  might  have  for  the  mere  fun  of  politics.  Soft-headed  and 
some  self-advertising  folk  have  gone  about  proclaiming  that  the 
Muslims  should  join  the  Congress  because  that  Government  had 
revoked  the  Partition  of  Bengal  or  because  Persia  and  Turkey 
are  in  trouble.  We  were  simply  amused  at  this  irresponsible 
fatuity.  But  when  a  responsible  body  like  the  London  Branch 
of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  talks  of  closer  co-operation 
between  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  because  the  Muslims  of  Tripoli 
and  Persia  have  been  the  victims  of  European  aggression,  we 
realize  for  the  first  time  that  even  sane  and  level-headed  men 
can  run  off  at  a  tangent  and  confuse  the  issues.  What  has  the 
Muslim  situation  abroad  to  do  with  the  conditions  of  the  Indian 
Muslims?  Either  their  interests  come  actually  into  conflict  with 
those  of  the  Hindus,  or  they  have  been  all  along  guilty  of  a 
great  political  meanness  and  hypocrisy.  Has  the  Indian  situation 
undergone  a  change?  Are  the  Hindu  “communal  patriots” 
less  militant  to-day  and  have  they  grown  more  considerate  and 
careful  about  Muslim  sentiments?  Have  the  questions  that 
really  divide  the  two  communities  lost  their  force  and  meaning? 
If  not,  then  the  problem  remains  exactly  where  it  was  at  any 
time  in  recent  Indian  history.  Boards  of  arbitration,  peace 
syndicates  and  solemn  pacts  about  cows  cannot  solve  it  any 
more  than  we  can  by  a  spell  of  occult  words  control  the  winds 
and  the  tides.  The  communal  sentiment  and  temper  must  change, 
and  interests  must  grow  identical  before  the  Hindus  and  the 
Muslims  can  be  welded  into  a  united  nationality.  The  problem 
is  great,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  known  to  history.  None, 
however,  need  despair,  as  the  influences  of  education,  and  the 
levelling,  liberalising  tendencies  of  the  times  are  bound  to  succeed 
in  creating  political  individuality  out  of  the  diversity  of  creed  and 
race.  Any  attempt  to  impose  artificial  unity  is  sure  to  end  in 
failure,  if  not  in  disaster. 
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THE  EXPOSURE 

( Comrade ,  9th  March ,  1912) 

An  article  bringing  out  the  villainy  of  a 
contemporary  journal  Bengalee  which  mis¬ 
chievously  cooked  up  a  speech.  Here  are 
the  brief  facts  of  the  case.  The  Hon’ble 
Khwaja  Sir  Salimuliah,  President-elect  of 
the  sixth  session  of  All-India  Muslim  League, 
explained  his  views  about  the  annulment  of 
the  partition  of  Bengal.  On  the  slender 
foundation  of  his  plain  speech  the  Bengalee 
built  up  a  monstrous  fabric  of  grotesquely 
mischievous  interpretation,  suppression  of 
truth  and  actual  untruth. 


V 

THE  EXPOSURE 


WE  confess  our  experience  of  Bengali  journalism  is  of  the 
slenderest  and  we  are  unable  to  say  whatischaracteristic 
of  Bengali  journalism  and  what  is  not.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  our  surprises  are  also  many.  In  polite  society  it  is 
considered  a  sign  of  bad  bringing  up  to  be  surprised  at  anything, 
and  if  this  rule  applies  to  journalism,  we  shall  stand  condemned 
of  conduct  that  is  autre.  For  we  have  before  this  been  astonished 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  hoary  journalist  of  Bengal  throwing  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  law  court  for  having  commented  upon 
matters  sub  judice  and  then  describing  the  proceedings  as 
“alleged  contempt  of  court.”  Similarly,  we  have  been  amazed 
to  read  perversions  of  facts  in  prominent  journals  which,  when 
exposed,  have  been  declared,  so  to  speak,  privileged,  as  having 
been  written  “subject  to  correction.”  We  have  been  caught 
marvelling  at  the  unabashed  grabbling  of  official  pronounce¬ 
ments  to  paint  an  unethical  moral  and  adorn  a  self-invented  tale. 
But  what  are  all  these  to  the  shock  of  surprise  which  we  have 
received  recently  by  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  which  beats 
everything  that  occurred  previously  by  its  phenomenal  audacity. 
Previous  experience,  however,  has  prevented  our  being  surprised 
at  discovering  that  the  audacious  and  resourceful  journal  is  once 
more  the  Bengalee . 

Our  contemporary  commands  the  services  of  a  variety  artist 
who  is  everything  by  turns,  from  an  advocate  of  “the  Bengali 
Nation,”  an  adversary  of  the  British  bureaucracy,  and  a  Social¬ 
istic  Labourite  to  an  Imperialist  whose  Imperial  fights  outwing 
even  Tory  journalists.  This  time  he  appears  as  a  saviour  of  the 
Government  of  India  and  a  champion  of  Royalty.  But  whatever 
the  toggery  of  the  stage,  the  accents  are  those  of  Pistol,  and  in 
spite  of  all  this  fustian  and  bombast,  it  will  be  our  painful  duty 
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to  make  him  this  time  swallow  the  leek. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  Hon'ble  Nawab  Khwaja  Sir 
Salimullah,  who  for  more  than  five  years  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  sedition  and  anarchy  on  one  side 
and  law  and  order  on  the  other,  should  have  been  grievously 
disappointed  at  the  annulment  of  the  partition,  and  that  he 
should  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  explaining  his  views 
when  he  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  sixth  session  of  the 
All-India  Muslim  League.  He  was  perfectly  right  in  believing 
that  silence  would  have  been  misunderstood  and  in  risking  even 
contumely  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  misunderstanding.  If  a  little 
plain-speaking  and  a  few  “bitter  truths”  could  be  permitted  to 
any  man,  they  must  be  to  one  whose  great  influence  was  used  all 
along  in  favour  of  the  lawfully  constituted  authority  when  tre¬ 
mendous  forces  had  conspired  to  make  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  impossible,  and  who  showed  exemplary  self-restraint 
himself  in  the  face  of  the  extreme  disappointment  following  on 
the  announcement  at  Delhi  and  kept  his  co-religionists  well  in 
hand  in  spite  of  the  grave  provocation  of  triumphant  clamour. 
We  hold  no  brief  for  the  Nawab  Bahadur  and  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  his  words.  In  fact,  we  would  frankly  say  that  he 
was  not  well  advised  in  using  certain  expressions,  which,  however 
just  in  themselves,  were  all  the  same  harsh  and  inconsistent  with 
his  genuine  desire  to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  But  a  monstrous 
fabric  of  grotesquely  mischievous  interpretation,  deliberately 
false  suggestion,  suppression  of  truth  and  actual  untruth,  has 
been  built  up  by  the  Bengalee  on  the  slender  foundation  of  some 
plain  speech  and  one  or  two  harsh  epithets,  indulged  in  by  the 
Nawab  Bahadur  on  the  eve  of  his  intended  retirement  from 
politics,  and  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  demolish  the  structure. 

The  Nawab  Bahadur  explained  that  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  used  to  look  upon  the  partition  in  itself  as  the  only  panacea 
for  all  our  evil.  According  to  him, 

The  partition  gave  us  a  great  opportunity  to  bestir  ourselves,  and 
it  awakened  in  our  hearts  the  throbbings  of  a  new  national  life  which 
went  pulsating  through  the  various  sections  of  our  community  in 
Eastern  Bengal.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  believe  me  when  I  assure 
you  that  the  Muslims  of  East  Bengal  supported  the  Partition,  not  opt 
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of  enmity  to  our  Hindu  brethren  or  at  the  bidding  of  the  Government, 
but  because  we  felt  sure  that  the  new  administrative  arrangements  in 
East  Bengal  would  afford  us  ample  opportunities  for  self-improvement. 
We  felt  sure  that  the  people  of  East  Bengal,  particularly  the  Muslims, 
would  be  immensely  benefited  by  a  sympathetic  administration  easily 
accessible  to  them,  and  always  ready  to  devote  its  time  and  attention 
exclusively  to  their  welfare.  As  for  ourselves — the  Muslims  of  East 
Bengal — we  came  to  realise  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  we  too 
had  rights  and  privileges  as  British  subjects,  and  that  it  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  put  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  free  ourselves 
from  that  state  of  servile  dependence  on  a  dominant  community  in 
which  we  have  been  living  before  the  partition. 

We  have  here  a  picture  of  the  dawn  of  hope  for  many 
million  souls  who  had  been  neglected  far  too  long  on  the 
admission  of  the  present  Government  themselves.  If  it  suits 
the  sanctimoniousness  of  the  Bengalee  to  characterise  this  de¬ 
pendence  of  so  many  millions  on  an  aggressive  majority  skilled 
in  the  political  use  of  its  education,  wealth  and  numbers  as  an 
“indissoluble  alliance  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  which  has 
existed  for  centuries  and  which  prevails  in  every  rural  home  in 
Bengal,”  and  to  compare  it  with  studied  innocence  to  the 
relationship  of  “the  younger  brother  who  occasionally  looks  to 
his  elder  brother  for  help,”  we,  have  no  objection.  But  we 
should  very  much  like  to  put  some  of  the  champions  of  loyal 
and  sturdy  Behar,  who  have  fought  many  a  sturdy  and  loyal 
fight  under  the  Bengalee  banner,  in  the  witness-box  for  half  an 
hour  and  ascertain  their  views  about  the  alliance  between  Bengal 
and  Behar  which  has  just  been  dissolved  and  ask  them  to 
describe  in  their  own  words  the  cousinly  relationship  which  has 
terminated  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  idyllic  peace  and 
beatitude. 

The  Nawab  Bahadur  went  on  to  describe  what  followed 
when  the  fetters  of  his  co-religionists  were  cut  off.  He  said  : 

Our  ill-wishers  at  once  perceived  that  the  partition  would  neces¬ 
sarily  bring  to  the  fore  the  long-neglected  claims  of  the  Muslims  of 
East  Bengal,  and  although  we  never  got  more  than  what  was  justly 
our  due,  what  little  we  gained  was  so  much  a  loss  to  them.  We 
regretted  that  this  should  be  so,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  It  was  per¬ 
haps  unavoidable  also  that  the  philanthropy  of  our  opponents  should 
pot  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  they  saw  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
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partition  a  possibility  of  the  Muslims  of  East  Bengal  regaining  a  portion 
of  their  well-deserved  rights  as  citizens  of  the  British  Empire.  Those 
who  are  forced  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  long-enjoyed  monopoly, 
however,  unjustifiable  in  nature  and  origin,  will  readily  understand  the 
feeling  of  our  enemies  after  the  partition.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
natural  that  they  started  a  vigorous  agitation  to  have  the  partition 
annulled  and  to  secure  a  reversion  to  the  old  order  of  things. 

The  use  of  the  unfortunate  word  “enemies”  puts  our 
contemporary  in  a  paroxysm  of  indignation,  and  when  the 
Furies  seize  it,  we  may  be  sure  Reason  bids  adieu.  It  writes: 

“Who  are  the  enemies?”  we  ask.  It  is  again  the  Hindus, 
who  are  charged  with  “unjustifiable  monopoly.”  We  regret  to 
have  to  say  that  the  Nawab  is  doing  injustice  to  the  honoured 
traditions  of  his  own  illustrious  family.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  bulk  of  the  employees  in  his  estate  are  Hindus?  How  is  it 
that  he  has  given  them  a  practical  monopoly  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains  in  the  departments  of  the  Government?  It  is  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  viz.,  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  to  look  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  that  had  to  be  done.  And  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  blamed  for  following  the  same  principle? 

Whosoever  the  monopolists — and  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Basu 
could  supply  a  copious  vocabulary  of  denunciation  to  condemn 
the  seekers  and  preservers  of  monopolies — it  is  certain  that  the 
Nawab  Bahadur  of  Dacca  has  drawn  up  no  sweeping  indictment 
of  a  whole  community.  For  in  another  passage  of  his  speech  he 
says : 

On  one  side  there  was  the  community  of  agitators  with,  in  many 
cases,  wealth,  education,  and  influence  to  back  them,  and  on  the  other 
there  was  the  loyal  community  both  of  Hindus  and  Muslims  who  had 
faced  the  onslaught  of  the  agitators  and  incurred  their  bitter  hostility 
in  supporting  the  Government. 

Much  as  we  regret  the  term  “enemies”  and  consider  it 
incompatible  with  the  magnanimity  of  Khwaja  Sir  Salimullah, 
we  could  well  ask  if  its  use  was  after  all  so  reprehensible  in  a 
man  who  had  to  go  about  throughout  the  disturbed  province 
with  his  life  at  the  mercy  of  people  who  prided  in  murder  and 
delighted  in  dacoities?  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Nawab  Bahadur’s 
life  had  been  declared  a  forfeit  to  Bengali  “Nationalism,”  and 
we  marvel  at  the  sense  of  proportion  of  those  who  roared  as 
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gently  as  a  sucking  dove  when  the  Yuganter  preached  the  gospel 
of  blood  against  the  Government  and  its  supporters  and  now 
play  the  lion  when  a  name  who  has  patiently  borne  much  for 
five  years  calls  a  spade  a  spade  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from 
public  life.  So  far  as  the  Hindus  as  a  community  are  concerned, 
the  very  fact  that  Nawab  Bahadur  maintained  not  only  his  former 
relations  with  Hindu  Rajas  and  Zamindars  but  also  kept  every¬ 
one  of  his  numerous  Hindu  servants  in  his  post  in  spite  of  his 
obvious  temptations  and  no  less  obvious  danger,  proves  that  he 
had  no  malice  against  the  community.  But  where  another  would 
have  felt  unutterable  gratitude  for  this  magnanimity,  the  Bengalee 
trots  out  the  efficiency  of  his  Bengali  servants.  All  that  we  can 
say  is  that  only  the  Bengalee  could  carry  it  off  so  manfully. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Nawab  of  Dacca  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  unveiling  the  sedition  that  ruled  in 
Bengal  as  a  disagreeable  contrast  to  the  loyalty  shown  during 
the  week  of  the  Royal  visit.  But  he  dismissed  the  subject  in  a 
few  brief  sentences  to  which  we  would  specially  invite  attention 
as  a  model  of  temperate  expression.  Not  even  the  most  moderate 
description  of  the  state  of  Eastern  Bengal,  during  that  quinquen¬ 
nium,  which  bore  on  it  the  impress  of  the  dignity  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Government  of  India  could  surpass  its  self-restraint. 
Yet  how  does  it  strike  the  mild  and  meek  Bengalee ? 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  we  read  the  speech  which 
Nawab  Sir  Salimullah  of  Dacca  delivered  as  President  of  the  Muslim 
League.  If  the  policy  of  the  newly-formed  Muslim  League  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency  is  at  all  to  partake  of  the  character  and  the  temper 
of  that  speech,  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  we  deplore  the  formation  of 
such  an  organization  in  Bengal.  With  the  modification  of  the  partition 
a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  the  country  ;  an  era  of  peace,  goodwill  and 
reconciliation.  His  Majesty’s  last  words  when  leaving  Bombay  embo¬ 
died  a  fervent  hope  that  the  goodwill  amongst  themselves  which  had 
been  displayed  by  his  subjects  belonging  to  different  races  and  creeds  in 
welcoming  him,  might  govern  the  daily  relations  of  their  lives.  All 
classes  of  His  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects  have  accepted  the  message  with 
cordiality  and  enthusiasm  and  are  trying,  each  in  their  own  sphere,  to 
give  effect  to  the  gracious  message.  At  such  a  time  the  thrice-deco¬ 
rated  Nawab  of  Dacca  whose  personal  obligations  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  surpass  those  of  the  average  subject  of  His  Majesty,  thinks  it 
consistent  with  his  loyalty  and  with  the  veneration  which  he  owes  to 
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the  person  and  the  throne  of  his  Majesty  to  deliver  a  highly  inflamma¬ 
tory  speech  calculated  to  rekindle  the  embers  of  racial  animosity  and  to 
bring  the  Government  into  contempt.  It  is  a  serious  allegation  that 
we  make,  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  it  to  the  hilt ;  and  that  in  the 
interests  of  the  great  Muhammadan  community  whose  well-being  has 
been  always  so  near  to  our  hearts. 

But  it  strikes  us  that,  like  Lord  Crewe,  the  loyal  Bengalee 
is  ascribing  to  the  annulment  of  the  Partition  the  virtues  of  the 
Royal  visit.  It  passes  our  understanding  why  the  new  era  should 
dawn  upon  the  country  with  the  revocation  of  the  Partition,  “an 
era  of  peace,  goodwill  and  reconciliation,”  when  the  Partition 
itself  ushered  in  an  era  of  anarchy  and  sedition.  This  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  assumption  that  monopolists  in  all  else, 
the  friends  of  the  Bengalee  wish  to  be  monopolists  in  agitation 
also,  and  that  it  is  only  their  grievances  which  can  give  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  patriotism  to  clamour,  not  to  say  crime.  Once  Bengali 
clamour  is  victorious,  the  voice  of  discontent  must  be  hushed 
and  every  man  would  grumble  at  his  peril.  This  seems  to  be  the 
logic  of  the  monopolist;  but  why  has  His  Majesty  been  brought 
into  the  controversy  and  the  Government  troubled,  and  why,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  not  sheer  hypocrisy,  is  the  occasion 
utilized  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  “the  great  Muhammadan 
community  whose  well-being  has  been  always  so  near  to  our 
hearts?” 

Similar  logic  has  been  used  in  criticising  the  poorly  reported 
speech  of  the  mover  of  the  Resolution  which  dealt  with  the 
annulment  of  the  Partition.  The  Bengalee  bestows  high  if  also 
frigid  approval  on  the  remark  that  if  the  annulment  of  the  Parti¬ 
tion  served  to  promote  love  and  fraternity  between  Hindus  and 
Mohammadans,  the  Muslims  would  consider  it  a  boon  and  regard 
both  Lords  Crewe  and  Hardinge  as  their  best  benefactors:  but 
that  if  it  served  only  to  alienate  the  feelings  of  the  two  com¬ 
munities,  it  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  had  ever 
befallen  the  country.  But  there  is  a  saving  clause  characterist  c 
of  our  contemporary.  “Evidently  the  only  attitude  proper  to  a 
man  who  held  such  views  was  that  of  a  suspension  of  judgment.” 
And  after  this  it  detects  an  “obvious  inconsistency”  in  the 
speech  because  the  speaker  had  commenced  it  with  the  remark 
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that  in  view  of  the  many  sacrifices  which  the  Muslims  of 
Eastern  Bengal  were  called  upon  to  make  in  order  to  retain  the 
benefits  accruing  from  the  Partition,  its  annulment  could  cause 
nothing  less  than  regret  and  disappointment.  Where  the  incon¬ 
sistency  comes  in  we  fail  to  see.  But  it  is  in  the  subsequent 
remark  that  the  speaker  trusted  that  his  Hindu  brethren  would 
not  be  carried  away  by  a  feeling  of  triumph  and  allow  themselves 
to  fall  into  a  vindictive  frame  of  mind,  the  Bengalee  itself 
furnishes  some  ground  for  apprehension  in  the  ominous  warning 
to  the  Muslims,  “Have  not  the  Partition  and  its  history  been  a 
lesson  which  should  never  be  forgotten?”  As  regards  “the 
wise  suspension  of  judgment”  which  is  declared  to  be  the  only 
proper  attitude,  example  is  perhaps  inconsistent  with  precept  for 
in  the  same  issue  the  announcement  made  by  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  at  Dacca  is  unwisely  and  rashly  declared  to  be  “a  more 
mischievous  form  of  partition  which  will  inaugurate  an  educa¬ 
tional  and  intellectual  cleavage,”  and  the  new  era  of  peace  and 
goodwill  and  the  rest  of  it  disappears  in  the  hope  that  “a  strong 
body  of  our  Mohammadan  fellow-countrymen  and  the  entire 
Hindu  community  will  fight  tooth  and  nail”  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  measures. 

Reverting  to  the  attack  on  the  Nawab  Bahadur  of  Dacca, 
we  have  to  remember  that  although  our  contemporary  admits 
that  the  charge  of  rekindling  “the  embers  of  racial  animosity” 
is  “a  serious  allegation,”  it  is  not  only  “prepared  to  prove  it 
to  the  hilt,”  but  deliberately  accuses  “the  thrice-decorated 
Nawab  of  Dacca”  of  sedition  and  bringing  the  Government  into 
contempt.  It  says: 

From  the  indictment  of  the  Hindus  we  come  to  the  indictment  of 
the  Government,  and  it  is  of  a  very  grave  character.  The  Government 
is  charged  with  sacrificing  its  prestige  by  annulling  the  Partition, 
Who  has  made  the  Nawab  Bahadur  of  Dacca  the  custodian  of  the 
prestige  of  the  British  Government  in  India  ?  The  Government  is  well 
able  to  look  after  its  own  prestige  and  does  not  need  the  help  of  the 
Nawab  of  Dacca.  But  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  indictment. 
The  Government,  we  are  told,  has  yielded  to  clamour,  to  agitation,  to 
sedition  and  disloyalty.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Salimullah  “Government 
has  appeared  to  put  a  premium  on  sedition  and  disloyalty,  and  created 
an  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  irresponsible  masses  that  even  the 
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Government  can  be  brought  down  on  its  knees  by  a  reckless  and 
persistent  defiance  of  constituted  authority.”  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
climax  is  reached  in  the  next  sentence.  “It  (the  Government)  has 
discredited  British  rule.”  Is  not  language  such  as  this  calculated  to 
bring  the  Government  into  contempt  ?  And  let  it  be  born  in  mind 
with  this  act  (the  annulment  of  the  Partition)  which  has  “discredited 
British  rule,”  the  august  personality  of  His  Majesty  is  associated.  We 
could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  when  we  read  this  sentence  as  coming 
from  an  Indian  nobleman,  especially  one  on  whom  the  Government  has 
lavished  its  favours  and  bounties.  But  the  words  are  there  ;  and  all 
may  read  them.  We  confess  to  a  sense  of  painful  surprise  that  the 
Nawab  should  have  been  betrayed  into  such  language  and  sentiments. 

We  may  answer  the  question  “Who  has  made  the  Nawab 
of  Dacca  the  custodian  of  the  prestige  of  the  British  Government 
in  India”  by  referring  to  the  same  unknown  authority  which 
evidently  delegated  to  our  contemporary  the  censorship  of 
“language  hardly  compatible  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
Government,  with  which  undoubtedly  we  may  have  at  times 
differences,”  and  which  empowered  it  “to  warn  and  to  protest.” 
If  “the  Government  is  well  able  to  look  after  its  own  prestige 
and  does  not  need  the  help  of  the  Nawab  of  Dacca,  “we  should 
have  thought  it  was  also  capable  of  judging  for  itself  the  com¬ 
patibility  of  language  with  the  respect  due  to  it,  without  the 
mischievous  warnings  and  theatrical  protests  of  our  contempo¬ 
rary,  which  undoubtedly  may  have  at  times  “differences”  with 
that  Government. 

As  regards  “the  august  personality  of  His  Majesty,”  we 
challenge  the  Bengalee  to  prove  before  a  tribunal  of  its  own 
lawyer  friends  whether  by  importing  the  name  of  the  Sovereign 
into  the  controversy  it  is  not  endeavouring  to  destroy  one  of  the 
chief  bases  of  the  Constitution,  namely,  the  responsibility  of 
Ministers  which  follows  the  famous  doctrine  “the  King  can  do 
no  wrong.”  Is  not  the  Royal  announcement — amounting  to  the 
Royal  assent — of  any  measure  which  needs  the  sanctions  of  the 
King-in-Parliament,  before  Parliament  has  considered  it,  subver¬ 
sive  of  constitutional  procedure,  and  if  the  “King  can  do  no 
wrong”  is  it  not  His  Majesty’s  advisers  that  must  be  held  answer- 
able  for  such  unconstitutional  methods?  We  shall  not  waste 
many  words  on  the  loyal  devotion  of  the  Nawab  of  Dacca  to  the 
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throne  and  person  of  His  Majesty  because  even  if  two  pages  of 
well-chosen  praise  of  the  “broad-minded  statesmanship  and 
overflowing  love  for  his  subjects”  and  of  “the  personality  of  the 
King-Emperor,”  which  “always  stood  out  bright,  majestic, 
serene,  full  of  kingly  dignity  and  yet  intensely  human  in  the 
gracious  sympathy  with  which  His  Majesty  accepted  the  heartfelt 
homage  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects”,  cannot  convince  one  of  it, 
there  is  the  outstanding  fact  that  in  the  words  of  the  Nawab 
Bahadur,  “we  preferred  to  restrain  ourselves  from  the  course 
which  might  have  commanded  itself  on  the  first  impulses  of  the 
moment,  and  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  Government  by  an  agita¬ 
tion  against  administrative  measure  which,  however  galling  to 
our  feelings,  has  had  the  impress  of  the  Royal  assent  and  ap¬ 
proval.”  The  Nawab  Bahadur  may  well  say  that  “we  hope  we 
have  succeeded  in  setting  an  example  of  genuine  loyalty  and 
willing  obedience  to  the  words  of  our  Sovereign  which  can  stand 
the  severest  tests”— even  the  test  of  Bengalee's  malicious  mis¬ 
representation.  It  would,  however,  be  a  fit  subject  of  specula¬ 
tion,  what  our  royal  contemporary  would  have  written  about 
“the  august  personality  of  His  Majesty,”  had  the  Partition  been 
announced  in  1905,  by  the  King  himself  and  not  by  His  Majesty’s 
representative  in  India,  or  if  His  Majesty  had  only  transferred 
the  capital  to  Delhi,  or  parted  the  new  Province  of  Bebar  in  1911, 
and  not  united  the  two  portions  of  Bengal.  Should  we  not  have 
been  treated  in  that  case  to  learned  disquisitions  on  the  unconsti¬ 
tutionality  of  irrevocable  words  or  to  demands  for  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  His  Majesty’s  advisers  ? 

The  Bengalee  says  :  “We  could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes 
when  we  read  the  sentence  as  coming  from  an  Indian  nobleman.” 
May  we  not  say,  and  with  better  reason,  that  we  could  scarcely 
believe  our  eyes  when  we  read  deliberate  misquotations  in  a 
journal  which  we  had  credited  at  one  time  with  many  virtues, 
including  common  honesty  ?  Will  our  belief  survive  this  shock  ? 
To  eliminate  every  chance  of  a  misunderstanding,  we  print  the 
exact  extract  from  the  Nawab  Bahadur’s  speech  not  only  as  it 
was  printed  and  read  out,  but  also  as  it  appeared  in  the  Bengalee 
itself,  and  we  print  below  it  the  same  extract  as  the  Bengalee 
publishes  it  in  its  issue  of  the  7th  instant. 
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The  real  speech  : 

The  annulment  of  the  Partition  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  ready 
concession  to  the  clamours  of  an  utterly  seditious  agitation.  It  has 
appeared  to  put  a  premium  on  sedition  and  disloyalty,  and  created  an 
impression  in  the  minds  of  the  irresponsible  masses  that  even  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  be  brought  down  on  its  knees  by  a  reckless  and  persistent 
defiance  of  constituted  authority.  Moreover,  it  has  discredited  British 
rule  to  an  extent  which  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  It  has  hitherto  been 
felt  throughout  the  East  that  the  word  of  the  British  Government  is  its 
bond  and  that,  come  what  may,  Government  cannot  go  back  on  its 
plighted  word.  Anything  which  weakens  this  belief  must  irreparably 
injure  British  prestige  in  India  and  the  East  in  general. 

The  speech  as  “ cooked ”  by  the  “Bengalee” 

In  the  words  of  Sir  Salimullah,  “Government  has  appeared  to  put  a 
premium  on  sedition  and  disloyalty,  and  created  an  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  irresponsible  masses  that  even  the  Government  can  be 
brought  down  on  its  knees  by  a  reckless  and  persistent  defiance  of  con¬ 
stituted  authority.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  climax  is  reached  in  the  next 
sentence.  “It  (the  Government)  has  discredited  British  rule.” 

It  is  clear  from  this  juxtaposition  that  the  pronoun  “it,5* 
which  refers  to  “the  annulment  of  the  Partition,”  our  contem¬ 
porary  has  deliberately  altered  into  “Government,”  and  when 
in  the  next  sentence  the  same  pronun  occurs  again,  referring  as 
it  could  not  but  do  to  the  “annulment  of  the  Partition,”  the 
Bengalee  has  retained  it,  but  added  the  words  “the  Government” 
in  brackets.  We  ask  if  this  is  the  vaunted  Bengali  journalism 
and  this  the  honesty  of  seasoned  patriots  ?  Apart  from  the 
alteration  of  the  speech  which  nothing  could  justify,  it  is  obvious 
to  any  one  who  knows  the  law  of  sedition  by  this  perversion  has 
been  resorted  to.  An  expression  of  disapproval  of  particular 
Government  measures  is  one  thing  and  a  condemnation  of 
Government  itself  which  is  likely  to  create  disaffection  or  bring 
Government  contempt  is  another.  There  is,  therefore,  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  alteration  of  words  is  both  deliberate 
and  dishonest.  We  shall  say  no  more  on  the  subject — unless 
perhaps  we  ask  if  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  deep  enough  for  the 
Bengalee . 
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A  leader  written  on  an  infamous  case  of 
abduction  and  rape  of  a  small  girl  by  an 
Englishman  in  Burma. 
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A  MOCKERY  OF  BRITISH  JUSTICE 

FORTUNATELY  it  is  seldom  that  we  come  across  instances 
in  which  a  gross  and  flagrant  miscarriage  of  justice  has 
taken  place  in  his  country.  Scrupulous  care  and  im¬ 
partiality  with  which  on  the  whole  the  law  is  administered  in 
British  India,  constitute  the  real  backbone  of  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  security  of  the  British  rule.  England’s  record 
of  achievements  in  this  country  is  both  varied  and  great.  None 
can  see  without  a  certain  feeling  of  hope  and  elation  the  rapidly 
shifting  scenes  of  modern  history,  the  expansion  of  intellectual 
horizons,  the  vitalising  movements  of  thought,  the  growth  of  the 
ideals  of  political  unity  and  social  reconstruction,  the  wholesome 
stress  and  toil  of  efforts.  All  this  intellectual  and  moral  energy 
is  due  to  the  impulse  that  has  been  communicated  to  an  inert 
society  by  a  culture  of  new  and  vigorous  type.  The  represen¬ 
tative  of  this  culture  may  well  be  proud  of  having  initiated  a 
process  of  such  magnitude  and  scope.  The  real  glory  of  England, 
however,  is  not  that  she  has  planted  the  seeds  of  fruitful,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  liberal  ideas  in  this  country,  but  that  she  has  striven  to 
lay,  deep  and  solid,  the  foundations  of  equity  in  the  relations 
between  the  society  and  the  state.  No  one  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  great  political  systems  that  have  perished  in  the  gulf  of 
time  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that  a  perfect  harmony  of  such 
relations  is  within  the  scope  of  human  achievement.  Still, 
however,  the  conception  of  the  law  as  something  impersonal,  as 
the  expression  of  the  social  conscience  and  absolutely  free  from 
the  grip  of  the  forces  commonly  known  as  “Privilege”,  is 
essentially  modern  and  this  conception  has  materially  helped  in 
the  shaping  of  the  principles  that  have  been  applied  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country.  The  magnificent  system  of  law  that  has 
been  laboriously  reared  for  the  administration  of  even-handed 
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justice  between  man  and  man  is,  in  the  last  resort,  the  only 
strength  and  the  final  vindication  of  the  British  rule.  The 
number  of  Englishmen  who  fail  to  realize  this  and  prate  about 
efficiency  is  large,  but  it  is  because  the  people  of  India  believe 
that  they  live  under  just  laws  and  that  those  laws,  in  spite  of 
their  proverbial  delays  and  the  cumbrous  and  expensive  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  courts  that  dispense  them,  can  be  freely  invoked, 
that  the  loyalty  of  India  is  such  a  constant,  active  and  spon¬ 
taneous  element  in  her  relation  with  England.  It  is  the  most 
vital  duty  of  British  statesmanship  to  keep  this  belief  unimpaired. 
It  needs  no  special  gift  of  political  insight  to  perceive  that  with 
this  belief  is  bound  up  the  existence  of  the  British  rule. 

As  we  have  already  said,  cases  of  flagrant  and  deliberate 
perversion  of  justice  are  happily  of  rare  occurrence.  The  exe¬ 
cutive  and  judicial  services  of  the  country  are,  on  the  whole, 
composed  of  men  of  great  integrity,  who  are  mainly  actuated 
by  a  high  cense  of  public  duty.  We  wonder  if  they  have  ever 
tried  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  nostrums  they  prescribe. 
Their  highest  ambition  is  that  the  machine  should  work  smooth¬ 
ly;  and  they  recommend,  however,  unconsciously,  the  application 
of  brute  force  in  setting  grave  moral  and  social  issues.  In  short, 
they  insist  on  expediency,  which  they  conceive  to  be  something 
different  from  justice,  as  the  final  test  and  justification  of  the 
policy  of  a  state.  It  is,  however,  a  very  dangerous  doctrine  that 
they  preach.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  principles  that  have 
won  for  the  British  Empire  in  the  East  the  only  sanction — the 
acquiescence  of  the  governed.  Take  away  the  sense  of  security 
that  is  based  on  the  implicit  belief  of  millions  in  the  good  faith 
and  sense  of  justice  of  their  rulers  and  the  Empire  will  crumble 
like  a  house  of  cards.  If  that  is  not  carefully  maintained,  it  not 
only  dishonours  the  individuals  but  also  tends  to  discredit  the 
great  Service  to  which  they  belong.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most 
obvious  and  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  to  visit  the 
offenders  with  swift  and  salutary  punishment.  Neither  the 
Government  nor  the  people  can  view  with  equanimity  a  state  of 
things  that  might  tolerate  the  existence  of  dishonest  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  officials  or  leave  a  patent  wrong  unrighted.  The  only 
prestige  that  should  be  guarded  with  jealous  care  is  the  prestige 
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of  British  justice.  We  have  been  led  into  these  general  considera¬ 
tions  at  length,  because  we  have  read  the  report  of  a  case  of  a 
peculiarly  atrocious  character  from  Burma,  in  which  the  guardians 
of  the  law  themselves  are  alleged  to  have  conspired  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice.  The  facts  of  the  case  have  been  published  by 
the  Burma  Critic  in  its  issue  of  the  28th  April.  The  Editor,  Mr. 
Arnold,  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  seems  to  have  col¬ 
lected  the  facts  with  marvellous  patience,  industry  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  right.  He  boldly  vouches  for  their  truth  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  transparent  disinterestedness  and  his 
veracity.  Before  making  any  comments  of  our  own  we  will  briefly 
recapitulate  the  ghastly  tale  of  woe  and  wrong  as  disclosed  by  the 
Burma  Critic. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1911,  a  Muslim  Malayan  couple, 
Malassa  and  his  wife  Fatima,  resident  in  Kampong  Ten,  Jah, 
Victoria  Point,  Tenasserim,  sent  their  daughter  Amiah  to  stay 
with  one  Me  Sone,  a  neighbour.  According  to  her  mother  the 
age  of  the  girl  was  under  ten  ;  and  according  to  medical  evidence, 
which  was  based  on  a  subsequent  examination,  the  child  was 
much  below  the  age  of  puberty.  Within  a  mile  or  two  of  her 
parents’  house  lived  a  planter,  a  certain  Captain  MacCornick. 
What  type  of  man  this  planter  is  has  been  fully  described  by  the 
Burma  Critic .  Says  our  contemporary  : 

MacCornick  is  just  the  type  of  a  man  that  any  country — especially, 
an  oriental  one — is  better  without.  An  over-bearing,  violent-tempered 
man,  intemperate  in  his  habits,  a  loose  liver,  boastful  bully  who  has 
assaulted  even  Europeans,  has  thrashed  the  natives,  has  gone  about 
armed  with  a  revolver  and,  in  short,  has  terrorised  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  he  “has  been  for  a  long 
time  an  intimate  and  apparently  valued  friend  of  Mr.  G.  P. 
Andrews,  I.  C.  S.,  Officiating  Deputy  Commissioner  at  Mergu.” 
The  girl  Amiah  appears  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
MacCornick.  He  had  spoken  of  her  as  a  “beauty”  and  had 
made  some  efforts  to  get  her,  child  as  she  was.  The  woman 
Me  Sone,  with  whom  Amiah  was  sent  to  live  by  her  parents,  was 
the  mistress  of  a  Mr.  Clarke,  then  Assistant  to  MacCornick  who 
called  at  Clarke’s.  He  found  the  child  playing  with  another 
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child  in  the  compound.  He  forthwith  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  carried  her  away  to  his  house.  Here  we  must  quote  our 
contemporary  to  bring  into  clear  relief  the  hideousness  of  the 
outrage  of  whichthe  boastful  bully  “became subsequently  guilty.” 

“Now,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt/’  says  the  Burma  Critic , 
“that  MacCornick  abducted  the  child  and  that  he  did  so,  as  is  alleged, 
for  the  purpose  of  subsequently  raping  her,  as  he  did  a  few  days  later 
according  to  the  child’s  sworn  statement,  which  was  not  shaken  by  five 
hours  of  cross-examination  before  the  D.  S.  P.  later  on  ;  which  evidence 
is  corroborated  by  the  mother’s  testimony  and  the  medical  examination 
of  two  doctors.  But  leaving  aside  the  charge  of  rape  for  the  moment, 
what  is  the  accused’s  explantion  of  his  taking  possession  of  the  child? 
It  is  the  most  amazing  and  inceredible  explanation  conceivable.  We 
are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  write  plainly,  butthe  facts  cannot  be  changed. 
MacCornick  asserts  that  the  child  was  suffering  from  gonorrhoea,  and 
that  her  mother  had  made  her  prostitute  herself  to  coolies,  and  that, 
discovering  her  condition,  he  took  pity  on  her,  and  undertook  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  ailment  she  had  contracted.  In  refutation  of  this  mons¬ 
trous  excuse  we  have  not  only  the  mother’s  testimony  as  to  the 
virginity  of  the  child  when  she  left  her  house.  This  might  be  dis¬ 
counted.  We  have  medical  evidence  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
disprove  that  Amiah  could  not  have  been  living  as  a  prostitute.  It  was 
a  physical  impossibility.  That  is  final.” 

The  facts  of  the  case,  then,  are  that  MacCornick  took 
possession  of  the  child  about  the  middle  of  April,  1911,  that  for 
about  three  months  he  not  only  kept  her  in  his  house,  but 
refused  access  to  her  parents,  that  he  drove  them  or  their  mes¬ 
sengers,  or  had  them  driven  away,  from  his  house  with  violence. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  abduction,  Amiah  fell  ill.  Her  father 
sent  his  brother  and  sister-in-law  to  bring  the  girl.  MacCornick 
drove  them  back.  When  it  was  recognized  that  Malassa,  the 
father,  was  really  dying,  another  attempt  was  made.  He  want¬ 
ed  to  see  her  daughter  before  his  death.  Again,  access  to  the 
child  was  not  allowed  and  the  father  died  without  seeing  her. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  go  even  to  his  funeral.  Now  what  could 
this  mean  !  It  must  mean  that  MacCornick,  having  criminally 
assaulted  the  child,  dared  not  allow  her  out  of  his  custody,  at 
any  rate  till  the  worst  of  the  physical  effects  of  the  crime  had 
been  remedied.  Amiah’s  statement  bears  this  out.  She  declares 
that  she  was  medically  treated  by  Mr.  Pe  Vin  for  her  injuries 
during  the  whole  period  of  her  detention. 
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By  the  beginning  of  July  the  matter  of  abduction  and  deten¬ 
tion  of  Amiah  had  become  the  subject  of  comment  in  the 
neighbourhood.  After  the  death  of  the  father  about  the  middle 
of  June  the  mother  tried  to  lay  the  information  before  the  local 
authorities.  Her  movements  were  being  watched  by  MacCornick’s 
spies,  but  she  finally  managed  to  reach  the  S  D.  Magistrate’s 
office  by  travelling  by  night  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat.  On 
the  12th  July  she  swore  her  information  before  the  Magistrate 
stating  the  facts  of  abduction.  She  also  stated  that  she  had 
tried  to  see  the  Deputy  Commissioner  who  was  then  staying  at 
MacCornick’s  house  but  had  been  driven  away.  The  Magistrate, 
who  had,  we  understand,  written  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Andrews 
on  the  3rd  July  detailing  the  reports  that  were  reaching  him, 
handed  the  proceedings  over  to  the  Sub  Inspector  of  Police  for 
inquiry.  The  inquiry  was  next  day  taken  up  by  Mr.  Sherand, 
the  Inspector  of  Police,  who  went  to  MacCornick’s  house  to 
bring  the  child  away.  “On  his  return  with  the  child  he  report¬ 
ed  to  the  Magistrate  that  the  accused  had  shouted  at  the  witness¬ 
es  while  he  (Sherand)  was  making  his  inquiry  to  make  them 
give  evidence  to  please  him.”  The  mother  was  sent  for,  who  at 
once  asked  for  the  medical  evidence  of  the  child.  “This  was 
done  at  once  ;  the  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon  reporting  that  the  child 
had  been  outraged  and  there  were  certain  signs  of  hurt.”  Two 
days  later  the  girl  came  with  her  mother  and  made  a  sworn 
statement  charging  MacCornick  with  abduction  and  rape. 

No  warrant  was  as  yet  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  accused. 
On  the  18th  July,  Lieuienant  Andrew  McLeanfinnie,  I.  A.,  the 
D.S.P.,  arrived  at  Victoria  Point  and  took  over  the  papers  and  the 
conduct  of  the  case  as  head  of  the  Police.  The  S.  D.  Magistrate 
saw  the  D.S.P.  on  his  arrival  and  handed  him  a  letter  saying  that 
MacCornick,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  arrested  Mr.  Finnie 
saw  the  Magistrate  again  in  the  afternoon  and  said  “that  it  was  a 
‘funny  case’  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  two  charges,  abduction 
and  rape  together  ;  that  it  was  hard  to  prove  rape  after  three 
months  ;  that  he  would  devote  all  his  attention  to  the  ‘rape’  part  of 
the  case  and  that,  if  there  were  not  evidence  enough  on  that 
point,  he  would  throw  out  both  cases.”  As  regards  the  funniness 
of  the  case,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  Burma  Critic, 
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Says  our  contemporary : 

A  funny  case  !  Does  Mr.  Finnie,  an  officer  holding  the  King's 
Commission  and  presumably  what  is  called  a  gentleman,  really  think  it 
‘funny’  that  any  man  should  abduct  and  criminally  assault  a  child  of 
ten  and  deny  to  her  dying  father  sight  of  her,  to  keep  secret  the  physical 
proof  of  his  crime  ?  Does  he  think  it  his  duty  as  a  representative  of 
the  Empire  to  strive  from  the  first,  as  it  is  abundantly  clear  he  did,  to 
burke  the  enquiry  into  the  accused’s  guilt;  not  only  to  allow  him  to 
escape  but  to  help  him  escape  ?  Is  that  Mr.  Finnie’s  conception  of  his 
duty  to  the  King  and  the  Empire  ?  For  shame  on  such  betrayers  of 
England’s  fair  name  !  Is  that  the  way  in  which  an  officer  should  fulfil 
the  sacred  trust  which  it  is  his  honour  to  perform  ?  Is  this  really  Mr. 
Finnie’s  idea  of  fun  ?  We  venture  to  think  that  he  will  discover  very 
shortly  that  His  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  Lord  Hal¬ 
dane  and  the  Army  Council  do  not  share  his  view  of  the  funniness  of 
this  travesty  of  British  Justice. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Finnie  from  the  time  he  took  up  the 
case  did  all  he  could  to  burke  and  quash  the  charges.  The  S.  D. 
Magistrate  issued  the  warrant  of  the  charge  of  abduction  on  the 
19th  July.  TheD.S.P.  wentsofar  as  to  try  to  intimidate  the  Magis¬ 
trate  into  withdrawing  it.  Failing  this  he  wired  to  Mr.  Andrews, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Mergu,  for  instructions.  On  the 
20th  the  accused  was  admitted  to  bail  on  a  non-bailable  charge  by 
the  orders  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  During  the  police  inquiry 
the  D.  S.  P.  and  Mr.  Andrews  were  exchanging  cipher  telegrams; 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  D.  S.  P.  refused  to  let  the  S.  D. 
Magistrate  see  the  papers  until  the  latter  insisted  on  seeing  them. 
“On  or  about  the  23rd  July  the  D.S.P.  went  out  on  tour  taking 
the  papers  with  him,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  entirely  re¬ 
written.  Mr.  Finnie’s  finding  was  that  (1)  no  criminal  offence  had 
been  committed  with  regard  to  the  first  charge  under  section  363, 
I.P.C.,  and  (2)  that  the  charge  of  rape  was  false.” 

Now  we  come  to  the  inquiry  that  was  made  into  the  case  by 
the  Deputy  Commissioner.  It  has  already  been  hinted  at  above 
that  intimate  relations  existed  between  Mr.  Andrews  and  the 
accused.  Mr.  Andrews  stayed  at  MacCornick’s  house  during  his 
visits  to  Victoria  Point.  He  was,  it  is  stated,  staying  with  his 
friend  shortly  after  the  alleged  rape.  As  the  Burma  Critic  says, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  did  not  see  the  child  or  know  of 
her  detention  by  his  friend.  At  all  events,  his  allowing  bail  to  be 
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granted  in  a  non-bailable  offence  and  his  telegrams  to  Mr.  Finnie 
go  to  show  that  he  was  anxious  that  his  friend  should  be  saved. 
About  three  weeks  passed  before  the  case  was  to  come  up  for 
hearing.  Meanwhile  the  complainants,  convinced  that  the  hearing 
would  be  unfair,  sent  a  lengthy  position  to  the  Commissioner 
praying  that  the  case  should  be  transferred  to  Rangoon.  The 
petition  was  sent  under  a  registered  cover  and  consequently  it 
may  be  presumed  that  it  safely  reached  the  Commissioner.  He, 
however,  seems  to  have  consigned  it  to  the  waste  paper  basket. 
About  the  same  time  two  long  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor  with  the  same  object.  In  addition  to  the  com¬ 
plainants  there  are  four  witnesses  in  whose  presence  the  telegrams 
were  sent.  “We  have  been  officially  informed,”  says  the  Burma 
Critic ,  “that  no  such  appeals  reached  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  As  they  were  sent,  the  natural  query  is  who  stopped 
them  and  where  were  they  stopped?  This  is  a  grave  question 
which  will  have  to  be  answered  sooner  or  later.”  As  regards 
the  character  of  the  inquiry  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con¬ 
ducted,  we  read: 

The  facts  before  us  indicate  that  he  (the  Deputy  Commissioner) 
conspired  with  Mr.  Finnie  to  burke  the  case  ;  that  he  conducted  it  in 
camera  :  that  he  refused  to  heed  the  protest  of  the  complainant,  that 
the  interpreter  employed  was  the  paid  parasite  of  MacCornick  and  did 
in  fact  deliberately  mistranslate  ;  that  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  only  those  called  by  the  D.S.P.  and  not  even  all  of  them,  were 
allowed  to  give  evidence,  that  in  a  word  the  whole  enquiry  was  an  out¬ 
rageous  make-believe  and  a  mockery  of  what  is  really  representative  of 
the  fairplay  and  judicial  honour  associated  with  the  name  of  England. 

At  this  “judicial  farce”  the  poor  and  helpless  complainants 
were  absolutely  unrepresented  by  any  lawyer.  It  appears  that 
they  were  in  communication  with  some  lawyer  in  Rangoon  when 
they  learnt  through  a  telegram  that  the  Government  would  enter¬ 
tain  a  lawyer  on  their  behalf.  And  just  a  day  before  they  were 
about  to  start  for  Mergu,  they  were  informed  through  another 
telegram  that  “Government  would  not  entertain  a  lawyer.”  Mr. 
Andrews  afterwards  explained  that  the  Commissioner  had 
refused  to  grant  more  than  Rs.  100/-  and  no  lawyer  would  take 
up  the  case  for  that.  Why  was  this  solemn  promise  to  allow 
legal  advice  made  in  the  name  of  Government?  Was  not  the 
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question  of  cost  taken  into  consideration  when  the  promise  was 
telegraphed?  Could  any  expense  be  too  heavy  to  satisfy  the  end 
of  justice?  Seeing  that  the  helpless  victims  of  the  alleged  out¬ 
rage  had  no  time  to  make  arrangements  for  securing  legal  advice 
even  if  they  possessed  the  means,  we  are  constrained  to  think  the 
whole  proceeding  wears  a  gruesome  aspect  in  regard  to  the 
impartiality  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  case.  The  Burma  Critic 
thihks  it  looks  like  the  meanest  of  tricks.  “If  a  trick,”  says  our 
contemporary, — “and  it  looks  uncommonly  like  it — what  a  mean, 
cowardly  trick !  What  a  contemptible  manoeuvre  to  tyrannise 
the  poor  and  friendless  subjects  of  the  King.” 

Mr.  Andrews  began  his  inquiry  on  the  21st  August  and 
concluded  it  on  the  22nd.  The  accused  was  discharged.  A 
Muhammadan  advocate  of  Rangoon  sent  a  petition  in  the  rape 
case  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  which  an  order  was  passed 
on  the  27th  October  to  the  effect  that  His  Honour  had  “satisfied 
himself  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  allegations  made  in  the  peti¬ 
tion  and  declines  to  take  further  action  in  the  matter.” 

These  are  in  bare  outline  the  facts  of  the  case  as  stated  by 
the  Burma  Critic.  Without  these  facts  before  us,  we  could  have 
hardly  thought  such  “a  mockery  of  British  Justice”  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  British  India.  Facts  are,  however,  more  gruesome  and 
ghastly  in  their  realism  than  any  chapter  of  horrors  in  a  work  of 
realistic  fiction.  We  need  make  no  comment  of  ours  on  the 
horrible  outrage  of  which  a  child  of  ten  years  is  said  to  have 
been  the  victim.  The  facts  are  telling  enough.  MacCornick  is 
the  type  of  a  “bully”  whom  any  civilized  race  of  man  would  be 
ashamed  to  won  a  kingship.  That  he  should  have  been  protected 
and  saved,  as  is  alleged,  by  friends  clothed  with  official  authority 
renders  the  miscarriage  of  justice  a  crime  the  economy  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  sober  language.  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  as  the  Burma  Critic  says,  has  been  hood¬ 
winked  in  the  matter.  But  should  the  matter  be  allowed  to  rest 
here?  In  the  interest  of  justice  and  good  government,  clearly 
not.  We  earnestly  hope  some  non-official  member  of  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
India  to  the  scandalous  case.  It  stands  in  need  of  a  searching 
&nd  exhaustive  inquiry.  We  equally  trust  the  Government  will 
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not  withhold  sanction  to  a  public  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
officials  who  are  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against 
a  poor,  helpless  woman  and  her  outraged  child  in  order  to  save 
their  common  friendfrom  theconsequences  of  his  guilt.  Wecannot 
see  how  the  Government  can  refuse  this  demand  without  appear¬ 
ing  to  trifle  with  momentous  issues,  such  as  the  impartial  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  the  honesty  and  rectitude  of  public  servants 
and  the  protection  of  the  honour  and  freedom  of  poor  Indian  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  King. 

/ 

We  cannot  close  this  repellent  story  of  crime  and  iniquity,  as 
told  by  the  Burma  Critic ,  without  referring  to  the  lewd  flippancy 
with  which  the  subject  has  been  treated  by  another  Anglo-Indian 
paper,  the  Bassein  News .  It  sets  out  to  whitewash  MacCornick 
and  his  official  friends,  though  it  admits  that  “the  records  of  the 
case  are  not  before  us”  and  therefore,  it  does  not  know  whether 
“MacCornick  admitted  carrying  off  the  girl.”  But  whether  the 
girl  was  carried  off  or  not,  the  whole  conception  is  full  of  roman¬ 
tic  possibilities,  and  this  chronicler  of  MacCornickian  adventures 
bursts  forth  into  a  fine  melody  of  feeling  : 

A  dangerous  daughter  of  Ind  1  This  wild  Irishman  not  a  beauteous 
girl  Aroiah,  with  large  lustrous  liquid  brown  eyes.  The  brown  eyes 
made  him  think  of  the  coolness  in  his  native  Irish  hog.  “Bedad,”  said 
he,  "you’d  be  a  pretty  decoration  for  my  house  !’’  And  he  lifted  her  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  a  mile  or  thereabouts  to  his  bungalow.  The 
girl  evidently  enjoyed  the  adventure  for  when  police  arrived  on  the 
scene  she  sat  on  his  knee  and  said  she  was  very  happy  .  .  . 

The  police,  it  may  be  noted,  arrived  about  three  months  after 
“the  adventure”  began.  The  rhapsody  about  the  “eyes”,  “the 
Irishman”  and  “the  Irish  hog”  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  “A  dangerous  daughter  of  Ind  !”  Whether  she  could 
be  a  pretty  picture  for  the  house  of  “the  Irishman”  or  not,  she 
was,  as  we  are  told,  a  helpless  victim  of  his  lust.  The  levity  of 
the  Bassein  News  is  only  another  fact  of  the  same  pose,  the  pose 
that  the  low  type  of  the  European  adopts  in  his  dealings  with 
men  who  differ  from  him  in  the  colour  of  their  skins.  It  is  the 
pose  of  men  who  lynch  negroes  in  America  and  Africa  or  burn 
them  alive.  Perhaps  the  Bassein  News  has  yet  to  learn  that  the 
Indians  do  not  lack  the  sort  of  artistic  sense  that  is  roused  to 
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beauteous  perceptions  by  visualising  the  things  seen,  and  that 
they  certainly  understand  the  theory  and  uses  of  all  decorative 
arts,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  But  they  have  not  yet  divorced 
their  art  from  a  moral  purpose. 
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(The  Comrade,  18th  January,  1913) 

It  is  a  paradox  that  England,  one  of  the 
most  civilised  countries  in  the  world,  is  also 
the  most  conservative ;  and  is  ruled  by  the 
narrowest  and  the  most  numerous  conven¬ 
tions.  But  can  conventions  and  great 
empires  go  together? 
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CONVENTIONS 

DES  Carte’s  scepticism  had  made  short  work  of  every 
cherished  belief  but  he  came  at  last  to  the  bedrock  on 
which  he  constructed  his  whole  philosophy.  “I  think, 
therefore,  I  am ”  became  his  basis  of  construction.  But  if  that 
should  lead  humanity  to  cast  off  its  thinking  powers  it  has  only 
to  study  the  conventions  of  various  countries  and  civilisations 
to  disillusion  it.  Nothing  seems,  more  dffiicult  for  mankind  than 
to  think,  for  the  majority  of  human  beings  prefer  others  to  do 
their  thinking  for  them.  How  many  of  us  derive  any  portion  of 
our  stock  of  wisdom  from  any  source  other  than  proverbial 
philosophy?  The  wit  of  one  becomes  the  wisdom  of  many,  and 
the  beaten  track  is  furrowed  with  such  deep  routes  that  it  be¬ 
comes  impossible  for  the  crowd  trudging  along  it  to  notice  the 
vastness  of  the  land  and  the  multitude  of  its  ways.  Even  when 
someone  more  courageous  than  others  clears  a  new  path  for  him¬ 
self  he  is  derided  as  a  fool  for  his  pains,  because  he  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  justify  “Des  Carte”  basis  of  belief  that  man  is  a 
thinking  animal. 

Conventions  exist  in  all  countries,  but  it  is  reserved  for  an 
island  to  be  ruled  by  the  narrowest  and  the  most  numerous  con¬ 
ventions.  Not  that  great  individual  thinkers  are  not  born  in 
islands;  genius  is  a  law  unto  itself  and  flouts  both  heredity  and 
environment  for  w'ere  it  not  so,  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  would 
have  gone  to  continental  countries  leaving  little’for  the  guidance 
of  the  world’s  islands,  such  as  England  and  Japan  which  can 
pride  themselves  on  the  splendid  achievements  recorded  in  their 
island  stories.  To  compensate  them  for  the  scarcity  of  original 
thought,  these  convention-ridden  sea-girdled  lands  possess  a 
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remarkable  conservatism  which  helps  them  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  contributions  to  original  thinking  which  their  philosophers 
have  made.  So  much  indeed  do  they  think  of  their  conservatism 
that  they  would  not  exchange  it  with  the  sum-total  of  the  world’s 
original  thinking  and  although  the  existence  of  too  many  insular 
minds  is  bound  to  reduce  the  pace  of  a  country’s  progress,  there 
is  this  justification  for  their  pride  that  they  are  immune  from  the 
constant  changes  which  a  too  rapid  rate  of  thinking  entails. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  so  much  whether  conventions 
have  their  use  and  value  as  whether  insular  conventions  and 
great  empires  can  go  together.  It  is  a  matter  for  no  little  pride 
that  a  small  island  of  the  Far  West  has  the  largest  Empire  in  the 
world  and  controls  the  destinies  of  hundred  of  millions  in  many 
parts  of  the  distant  East.  But  this  Empire  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  conservative  instincts  of  Great  Britain,  is  after  all  a  recent 
creation,  and  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  pause  and  consider  whether 
it  can  last  even  half  so  long  as  the  other  Empires  of  the  world 
had,  particularly  in  the  East,  if  for  its  continuance  too  much 
dependence  is  placed  on  England’s  insular  conventions. 

For  us  British  conventions  have  all  the  novelty  of  original 
thought  and  with  such  avidity  have  we  fed  on  the  viands  of  the 
West  that  many  of  us  in  India  have  become  as  insular  in  their 
tastes  as  any  convention-ridden  Briton.  For  us  England  has 
opened  new  vistas  of  life  and  thought  and  has  linked  us  not  so 
much  with  a  little  island  as  with  a  new  world.  But  while  Euro¬ 
peanising  and  Anglicising  us  with  marvellous  rapidity,  England 
seems  to  have  remained  almost  as  circumscribed  in  her  own 
conventions  as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess  when  the  East  India 
Company  was  first  formed.  In  ideas  and  customs,  in  speech  and 
manners,  in  food  and  dress  an  Englishman  in  India  is  but  little 
removed  from  an  Englishman  in  England,  and  instead  of 
being  liberalized  by  actual  contact  wtih  the  East  he  has  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  get  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  own  insular  prejudices. 
We  do  not  know  whether  many  Anglo-Indians  would  plead 
guilty  to  this  charge;  but  even  if  they  do,  they  would  most 
probably  suggest  that  their  insularity  is  the  secret  of  their  success 
for  they  preserve  thereby  the  traditions  of  their  own  island  home 
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which  has  helped  them  to  achieve  greatness  abroad.  In  the 
historic  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  Hildebrand 
insisted  on  maintaining  the  monastic  aloofness  of  the  clergy  in 
order  to  dominate  a  debased  laity.  But  in  spite  of  his  efforts, 
the  Catholic  Church  has  lost  its  worldy  power  and  the  inter¬ 
national  position  of  the  Pope  to-day  is  a  travesty  of  the  claims 
enforced  by  the  Pacacy  at  Canossa.  Bismark’s  phrase  Non 
Canossamus  would  perhaps  be  as  famous  in  history  as  Rome’s 
verdict  “Delenda  est  Carthago ”  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
justify  the  methods  and  policy  of  Hildebrand  in  the  governance 
of  the  British  Empire  only  when  a  few  centuries  have  rolled  over 
it  and  left  it  as  mighty  and  strong  as  it  is  to-day.  Hitherto  the 
longest  lived  empires  have  been  those  which  have  been  founded 
by  an  alien  people  who  themselves  suffered  a  change  in  the 
process  of  changing  the  face  of  conquered  countries,  and  when 
British  statesmen  assemble  in  the  penetralia  of  their  council 
rooms  it  would  repay  them  to  consider  this  general  question 
rather  than  debate  too  carefully  whether  this  political  concession 
or  that  would  hold  together  a  vast  Empire  of  dissimilars. 

In  the  governance  of  India  the  Muslims  have  suffered  far 
more  than  others  by  the  insularity  of  British  conventions.  One 
of  those  conventions  is  that  blood  and  race  provide  the  only 
lines  of  cleavage  in  the  world  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
convention  that  not  only  two  heads  are  better  than  one  but  that 
the  result  of  their  cogitation  is  invariably  in  the  interests  of  the 
third,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Muslims  who  are  much  less  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  divisions  based  on  difference  of  blood  and  race 
and  themselves  constitute  a  minority  must  wear  the  badge  of 
their  tribe  and  suffer.  In  a  book  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Wavell,  F.R.G.S.,  under  the  title  of  “A  Modern  Pilgrim  in 
Mecca”  he  makes  the  following  observations  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  British  statesmen  to-day: 

The  Western  school  of  statecraft  rests  on  the  axiom  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  division  of  mankind  is  determined  by  racial  and  geographical 
considerations.  The  people  of  the  earth  group  themselves  into  nations 
which,  for  purposes  of  government,  form  states.  The  state,  in  dealing 
with  its  neighbours,  acts  as  a  corporate  body  and  in  accordance  with 
the  code  of  morality  incumbent  on  each  separate  individual  belonging 
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to  it.  Patriotism — that  is,  the  allegiance  and  devotion  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  to  the  State — is  considered  the  highest  virtue.  In  the  Near  East, 
however,  these  ideas  are  not  accepted  as  axiomatic,  quite  the  reverse. 
There  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  classified  according  to  their  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs.  The  unit  is  no  longer  the  nation  but  the  Millah.  The 
Oriental,  be  he  Moslem,  Christian  or  Jew,  regards  his  co-religionists 
as  his  compatriots  irrespective  of  racial  or  territorial  considerations. 
The  Roman  Empire,  in  view  of  an  Eastern  Christian,  is  merely  an 
expression  meaning  those  countries  in  which  the  Moslem  Millah  at 
the  present  time  dominates  and  governs  others.  To  the  Moslem  Turk, 
Greeks,  Frenchmen,  Germans  and  Americans  all  fall  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  They  differ,  he  sees,  in  many  ways,  but  all  are  equally  Christians 
and  to  him  equally  abnoxious.  When  Germany  comes  near  war  with 
France,  “Good,”  says  the  Turk,  “the  Christians  are  quarrelling  among 
themselves”  ;  when  Russia  invades  Persia,  “Here,”  he  says,  “is  an¬ 
other  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  to  injure  Islam.”  The 
British  connection  with  India  is  now  three  centuries  old,  and  for  half  of 
that  period  the  British  have  ruled  a  daily  increasing  portion  of  India. 
And  yet  only  the  other  day  an  Englishman,  whose  duties  as  a  teacher 
of  the  young,  brings  him  in  daily  contact  with  Indians,  asked  a  Mussal- 
man  why  he  and  his  co-religionists  had  any  sympathy  with  the  Turks 
in  their  misfortunes.  The  Turks  were  not  of  the  same  blood  and  race 
as  Indian  Mussalmans,  and  it  could  not  enter  into  his  philosophy  that 
the  same  three  hundred  million  people,  constituting  a  sixth  of  the 
world’s  entire  population,  were  united  together  by  a  bond  which  was 
not  that  of  blood  and  similar  ethnic  origin,  nor  yet  of  physical  conti¬ 
guity  and  territorial  patriotism. 

Some  have,  however,  begun  to  realize  this,  but  seek  for  its 
existence  an  explanation  in  the  past  history  of  Europe.  They 
regard  the  bond  of  religion  which  unites  Muslims  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  a  stage  of  social  and  political  evolution  which  they 
have  themselves  left  far  behind  them  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
enough  for  most  people  to  be  called  medieval.  But  if  ever 
religious  fraternity  was  a  medieval  system,  does  it  deserve  con¬ 
demnation  merely  on  that  score?  Then  in  conservative  England, 
some  of  the  most  cherished  institutions  bear  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

That,  however,  is  another  story.  In  European  politics  re¬ 
ligion  may  not  play  to-day  the  same  part  that  it  did  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  there,  even  in  Europe  it 
has  now  ceased  to  play  an  important  part.  The  main  difference, 
however,  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  times  is  this. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages  the  creed  of  the  king  became  the  creed  of  the 
country,  but  today  the  creed  of  the  country  is  imposed  on  the 
king  as  his  own.  Would  a  Catholic  King  be  tolerated  in  England 
or  a  Protestant  Queen  in  Spain  even  in  these  advanced  times 
which  make  such  a  parade  of  toleration  and  emancipation?  It 
is  true  that  when  the  Spanish  Armada  threatened  the  freedom 
of  England,  English  Catholics  fought  for  the  Protestant  Queen — 
if,  indeed,  Elizabeth  was  a  Protestant.  For,  the  synthesis  of 
World  Empire  and  World  Religion  had  now  been  substituted 
different  states  with  divergent  and  often  conflicting  interests,  and 
National  Churches  with  differences  of  dogma  and  ritual.  But 
can  it  be  said  that  if  England  had  been  divided  into  Christians 
and  Buddhists  living  in  subjection  to  a  Buddhist  Queen  instead 
of  merely  Catholics  and  Protestants  owing  allegience  to  a 
Christian — albeit  a  Protestant  sovereign,  and  if  the  King  of  Spain 
has  sent  the  Armada,  English  Catholics  would  have  opposed  it 
in  the  same  manner?  That  would  not  be  difficult  speculation, 
but  it  relates  to  a  remote  period  of  time.  Let  us  therefore  judge 
the  force  of  religion  today  by  reference  to  less  remote  conditions 
and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  Dreyfus  case 
in  free-thinking  France  and  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  Jews. 

Mankind  has  evolved  in  the  course  of  centuries  certain 
customs  and  laws,  systems  and  institutions  which  are  the  out¬ 
ward  expression  of  its  culture  and  civilization  and  as  different 
groups  of  men  have  different  cultures  and  civilizations,  their 
customs  and  laws,  system  and  institutions  also  differ.  The  lines 
of  cleavage  which  divide  man  from  man  have  generally  been,  as 
in  the  case  of  all  other  animals,  those  of  race  or  country,  and 
thus  differences  of  heredity  and  environment  have  created 
difference  of  laws  and  institutions.  But  when  patriotism  is 
commended  to  us  as  the  highest  virtue  even  in  these  civilized  days 
we  must  examine  what  it  means.  Could  it  mean  merely  a  loveof 
the  environment,  or  is  it  only  a  love  of  one’s  own  kind  which  all 
animals  share  alike  ?  And  yet  when  an  Englishman  says  his 
country  is  better  than  the  Fatherland  of  the  German  or  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  superior  to  the  Celtic  and  the  Slav,  is  he  in 
reality  so  very  superior  in  his  affections  to  the  animal  with  whom 
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he  would  resent  comparison?  If  patriotism  has  a  rationale, 
surely  it  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  similarity  of  culture  and 
civilization — whether  due  to  similar  ethic  origin,  geographical 
unity  or  identity  of  historical  associations — expressing  itself  in 
similar  laws  and  institutions.  Now  the  rationale  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Islam  or  “pan-Islamism”  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
rationale  of  patriotism,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
Islamic  fraternity  has  not  achieved  an  identity  of  laws  and 
institutions  through  the  identity  of  ethnic  origin  or  geographical 
unity,  but  has  received  it  as  a  direct  gift  from  God.  Customs  in 
India  may  and  do  differ  from  customs  in  Turkey  or  Morocco, 
and  the  laws  governing  the  Afghans  may  not  tally  in  every  parti¬ 
cular  with  the  laws  governing  the  Egyptians,  but  in  the  main  the 
principles  underlying  the  social  synthesis  are  the  same  throughout 
the  Islamic  world,  while  they  are  not  so  and  have  never  been  in 
Christendom.  It  is  not  only  one  God,  one  Prophet  and  one 
Ka'ba  that  the  Muslims  of  the  world  have  in  common,  but  in 
every  degree  of  longitude  and  latitude  they  hold  the  same  views 
of  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of 
master  and  slave  and  of  neighbour  and  neighbour.  They  observe 
in  every  country  the  same  sumptuary  laws  and  the  same  rules  for 
physical  purification.  They  follow  among  all  races  whether  Arab 
or  Ajam,  Turk,  or  Tajik,  the  same  laws  of  marriage,  divorce  and 
succession.  And  they  do  this  in  the  twentieth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  exactly  as  they  did  in  the  sixth  and  hope  to  do  so 
to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  Baghdad  may  be  sacked, 
the  Moors  may  be  driven  out  of  Spain  or  the  Turk  may  turn 
again  home  to  Asia  Minor.  The  Afghan  may  be  ruled  by  one  of 
his  own  faith,  the  Central  Asian  may  be  subjected  to  a  ruler  of 
an  alien  creed,  and  the  Chinese  Muslim  may  owe  allegiance  to  a 
Manchu  king  or  to  a  Republic  composed  of  elements  besides  his 
own.  But  there  is  still  the  one  God  to  worship  and  the  one 
Prophet  to  follow,  and  through  calm  or  storm  there  is  always 
the  one  unaltered  and  unalterable  Book  to  soothe  and  to  stimu¬ 
late,  and  the  one  Ka‘ba  to  act  as  the  magnetic  Pole  for  all  true 
Believers  from  all  points  of  the  Compass.  But  this  spiritual 
unity  would  have  been  of  no  avail  if  it  did  not  provide  a  social 
unity  and  so  it  has  been  decreed  that  in  all  essentials  the  Muslims 
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of  all  ages  and  all  countries  will  have  a  common  social  policy. 
This  the  code  of  Christ  as  understood  by  Christians,  did  not 
provide  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  result  that  in  spite  of 
the  advance  of  civilization  the  hand  of  every  Christian  nation  is 
against  its  neighbour,  and  each  recurring  Christmas  sees  not  the 
dawn  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  all  mankind  but  an 
armed  camp,  and  the  substance  of  man  is  devoted  year  after 
year  not  so  much  to  the  uplifting  of  his  kind  as  to  protecting 
the  instruments  of  his  own  destruction.  And  yet  a  common 
civilization  such  as  this  which  Europe  boasts  of  can  unite  it 
against  the  Muslim  interloper  in  Christian  Europe  but  it  is 
incomprehensible  to  Europe  how  those  can  share  each  other’s 
sorrows  and  miseries  who  share  the  common  heritage  of  Islam 
and  all  that  it  signifies  in  this  world  and  the  next. 


. 
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GAEKWAD  -  BAITING 

I 

It  was  alleged  that  the  Gaekwad  of  Baroda 
put  a  gross  insult  upon  His  Majesty  King 
George  V  when  he  held  the  Imperial  Durbar 
at  Delhi  in  1911.  The  Gaekwad  was  accused 
of  many  insolent  acts*  e.g.,  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  Kaisar-i-Hind  in  cheap 
while  cotton,  he  did  homage  to  the  King- 
Emperor  with  ‘studied  insolence’  and  turned 
his  back  upon  the  throne. 

The  British  and  Anglo-Indian  press  ex¬ 
aggerated  facts  beyond  proportion  and 
clamoured  for  the  dethronement  of  the 
Gaekwad.  The  atmosphere  was  tense,  for  a 
moment  the  life  and  career  of  the  second 
ruling  chief  in  India  seemed  at  stake.  It 
was  in  this  critical  situation  that  Mohamed 
Ali  wrote  these  articles. 

The  Gaekwad  escaped  penalisation ! 


• 

. 

VIII 


GAEKW  AD-BAITING 


(1) 


HE  unfortunate  incident  at  the  Durbar  which  brought  His 


Highness  the  Gaekwad’s  name  more  prominently  before 


the  public  than  the  innumerable  admirers  of  his  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  his  reforming  zeal  could  have  liked  has  given  to  the 
equally  numerous  band  of  those  who  could  not  tolerate  his 
manliness  the  one  chance  of  their  life.  It  was  natural  enough  that 
the  latter  should  chukle  over  the  Durbar  incident  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Maharaja;  but  we  must  admit  we  never  suspec¬ 
ted  that  people  who  belong  to  a  manly  race  themselves  should 
have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  indulge  in  language  which 
beats  anything  we  have  yet  heard  in  impudence  in  condemning, 
though  in  disguise,  one  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  Englishmen. 
The  Saturday  Review ,  a  Tory  weekly  of  great  distinction,  writes: 

An  incident  of  the  Durbar  to  be  regretted  was  the  misconduct  of 
the  Gaekwad.  This  graceless  Feudatory  has  learned  his  ideas  of  cere¬ 
mony  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  his  own  importance  in  America.  The  re¬ 
cord  of  Baroda  is  not  a  happy  one.  The  ruling  family  are  strangers  to 
the  people,  and  the  present  ruler  owes  his  position  to  us.  He  was  a 
humble  village  youth,  selected  as  heir  by  adoption  when  his  predecessor 
was  deposed  for  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Resident  and  for  general 
misgovernment.  His  loyality  has  been  for  some  years  under  suspicion. 
(He  has  coquetted  with  the  leaders  of  sedition,  including,  it  seems,  the 
notorious  Krishnavarma).  His  apology  was  not  sufficient.  The  offence 
requires  much  more  serious  notice.  A  reduction  of  his  salute  has  been 
suggested,  and  a  restriction  on  his  foreign  travel.  Lord  Curzon  had 
to  censure  him  severely  for  leaving  his  dominion  in  time  of  famine  to 
indulge  in  a  Eurogean  tour.  He  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

It  is  true  that  American  ideas  of  ceremony  are  different  from 
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those  that  prevail  in  Asia  and  even  in  Europe,  but  we  do  not 
know  how,  “our  American  cousins”  would  appreciate  the 
inference  that  their  democratic  manners  lack  grace.  While 
regretting  the  injudicious  advocacy  of  Mr.  KeirHardie,  we  cannot 
help  remarking  that  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  mould  of  fashion 
and  the  glass  of  form  outside  the  functionaries  of  European 
Courts,  who  have  to  practise  their  backward  steps  most  sedulously 
— for  a  consideration— that  could  throw  grace  into  the  dangerous 
art  of  walking  backwards.  Hamlet  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  for 
once  agree  and  characterise  this  retrogressive  movement  as  an 
imitation  of  the  crab.  But  all  this  is  neither  here  not  there. 
There  were  many  princes  who  were  gauche  to  a  degree  at  the 
Durbar,  and  the  cinematographic  companies  which  advertised  the 
unfortunate  incident  of  H.H.  the  Gaekwad  display  films  which 
would  admirably  suit  a  blackmailer  threatening  some  awkward 
or  nervous  ruler  of  a  state  with  a  display  “By  Special  Request.” 
It  is  chiefly  a  question  of  loyalty,  and  the  subject  demands  dis¬ 
passionate  as  well  as  serious  treatment. 

But  does  the  following  extract  from  the  Globe ,  under  the 
heading  of  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback”,  tend  to  create  the  suit¬ 
able  atmosphere? 

Some  years  ago  the  Indian  Government  for  sufficient  reasons  de¬ 
posed  the  ruling  Gaekwad  of  Baroda  and  set  up  in  his  stead  a  village 
child  for  whom  a  royal  pedigree  was  discovered  or  provided.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  though  the  Government  could  make  a  ruling  chief,  it  could  not 
make  a  gentleman,  and  this  son  of  a  small  cultivator  has  seen  fit  to  put 
a  gross  insult  upon  his  suzerain  before  all  India.  He  came  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Kaisar-i-Hind  improperly,  not  to  say  indecorously  attired, 
did  his  homage  with  studied  insolence,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the 
throne. 

Is  not.  the  first  mad  impulse  after  reading  it  to  take  a  horse¬ 
whip  and  lay  it  savagely  across  the  editorial  back?  We  believe 
our  profession  has  as  many  gentlemen  in  its  rank  as  any  other, 
but  we  must  confess  we  rise  from  a  perusal  of  such  scurrilous 
writing  with  a  deepening  sense  of  shame. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  for  “sufficient  reasons” 
the  Indian  Government  had  deposed  the  Maharaja’s  predecessor. 
W e  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  expression,  for  in  these  days  of 
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Imperial  autocracy  “sufficient  reasons”  and  the  actions  of  the 
Indian  Government  are  always  found  in  company.  But  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  Globe  that  Sergeant  Ballantyne,  who 
defended  Malhar  Rao  Gaekwad,  died  with  the  full  conviction 
that  the  Prince  was  innocent  of  the  crime  of  an  attempt  on  his 
life  of  which  the  Resident  had  accused  him,  and  that  a  “jury  of 
his  peers”  which  commends  itself  to  the  Saturday  Review  had 
found  him  “Not  Guilty”.  But  Malhar  Rao  was  an  undesirable 
Ruler,  and  his  “general  misgovernment”  had  taken  a  brutally 
immoral  form  at  which  the  Resident  was  perhaps  rightly  concern¬ 
ed.  Let  us  hope  that  the  sins  of  Malhar  Rao  are  things  of  the 
past;  but  we  are  not  sure  if  the  world  and  its  rulers  are  now 
sufficiently  concerned  at  them  to  look  carefully  into  such  offences. 
It  appears  as  if  it  is  only  when  they  metamorphose  themselves 
into  attempts  on  the  life  of  a  Resident,  or  when  would  be  black¬ 
mailer  is  baulked  of  an  illegitimate  gain  of  a  flea-bite  of  15  lakhs, 
that  Mr.  Grundy — if  not  the  Government — preaches  from  the 
unattainable  heights  of  offended  virtue  and  shocked  innocence. 

The  next  remark  of  the  Globe  may  perhaps  cause  some  flutter¬ 
ing  in  political  dove-cotes  in  India,  for  it  assumes  that  the 
practice  of  “discovering”  or  “providing’’  royal  pedigrees  for 
village  children  when  a  change  of  rulers  becomes  expedient  is  not 
sorareas  weshouldliketothinkin  connection  with  a  Department 
the  integrity  and  truth  of  which  should  be,  like  Caesar’s  wife, 
“above  suspicion.”  It  is  indeed  “unfortunate”  according  to  the 
Globe  that  a  Government  which  could  manufacture  evidence  of 
high  birth  should  lack  the  cunning  to  manufacture  evidence  of 
high  breeding.  If  the  atmosphere  of  Asia  was  unsuitable,  surely 
frequent  travel  in  Europe  should  have  succeeded  where  the  efforts 
of  Government  had  failed.  But  this  is  just  what  the  Saturday 
Review  would  like  to  restrict,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
Lord  Hardinge,  after  reversing  one  scheme  of  Lord  Curzon,  should 
listen  to  the  advice  of  this  journal  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  masterful  predecessor  whose  policy  had  never  commended 
itself  even  to  the  most  submissive  Chief. 

But  what  is  the  crime  of  the  Gaekwad  that  the  whole  of  Fleet 
Street  should  be  turning  out  to  supply  judge,  jury  and  hangman 
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as  well  as  the  public  prosecutor?  That  he  was  nervous  and  lacked 
grace?  That  he  put  on  the  purest  of  white  raiments,  just  as  the 
Nizam  had  appeared  in  plain  back,  instead  of  decking  himself 
like  a  bridegroom?  In  spite  of  what  the  Globe  and  the  Saturday 
Review  have  written,  nobody  would  think  for  a  moment  that  these 
are  offences  for  which  the  second  Ruling  Chief  of  India  should  be 
punished.  It  is  only  schoolboys  who  play  tricks  with  the  droning 
pedagogue  or  attend  school  in  clothes  bearing  too  evident  traces 
of  picking  blackberries  that  are  punished  in  this  manner.  As  we 
have  said  before,  the  only  question  is  one  of  loyalty,  and  if  the 
journals  that  abuse  the  Gaekwad  think  him  to  be  disloyal,  we 
must  say  they  take  far  too  lenient  a  view  of  the  matter.  To 
restrict  foreign  travel  may  possibly  be  deterrent,  if  we  believe  that 
the  Gaekwad  is  conspiring  with  Germany  for  the  overthrow  of 
Great  Britain  or  with  Ulster,  Lord  Londonderry  and  Sir  Edward 
Carson  for  the  overthrow  of  Constitutional  Governmentin  Ireland. 
But  surely  disloyalty  is  too  heinous  an  offence  to  be  punished  with 
Ma  reduction  of  his  salute.”  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  may  be  pooh-poohed 
as  a  rank  Socialist  when  he  ridicules  time-honoured  Court 
ceremonial.  But  the  Truth  devotes  more  space  to  Court  gossip  and 
the  movements  of  Society  stars  than  even  to  the  exposure  of  shams, 
and  the  Truth  has  recently  bombarded  the  passion  for  more 
guns  with  the  batteries  of  ridicule.  After  the  meanness  displayed 
in  the  attacks  on  the  Gaekwad,  we  cannot  credit  his  detractors 
with  leniency  in  their  penal  proposals.  The  only  other  conclusion 
that  can  legitimately  be  drawn,  then,  is  that  His  Majesty  and  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  are  being  used  merely  as  stalking  horses 
behind  which  stand  personal  prejudice,  spleen  and  the  abhorrence 
of  manliness  and  independence  so  characteristic  of  bullies. 

t 

If  H.H.  the  Gaekwad  has  been  playing  a  deep  game,  the 
wonder  is  that  he  did  not  dissemble  better.  A  Machiavelli  among 
Princes,  he  should  have  behaved  like  an  Uriah  Heep  and  should 
always  have  been  “umble.”  If  he  is  still  suspected  of  treachery, 
then  the  procedure  of  inquiry  through  an  ordinary  Resident  is  as 
unsuitable  as  the  penalty  of  fewer  guns.  After  having  expressed 
our  own  views  so  recently  on  the  subject  of  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
cident  of  the  Durbar  we  would  not  have  reverted  to  the  subject 
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today,  in  spite  of  the  provocative  remarks  of  the  two  journals 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  had  we  not  learnt  with  great  con¬ 
cern  much  that  has  followed  that  incident.  Mr.  Cobb,  the 
Baroda  Resident,  whose  knowledge  of  Baroda  is  meagre  in  the 
extreme,  and  whose  past  record  does  not  show  much  evidence  of 
a  sympathetic  handling  of  affairs,  is  evidently  acting  on  the  belief 
that  Baroda  is  honey-combed  with  sedition.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C.N.  Seddon,  I.C.S.,  who 
has  suddenly  been  withdrawnfromthe  post  of  Minister  atBaroda 
by  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  the  exercise  of  some  powers  not 
ordinary  exercised  if  not  in  violation  of  rules  laid  down  for  the 
deputation  of  Government  servants  to  Protected  States. 

Mr.  Seddon  had  been  for  some  years  an  Assistant  Resident 
at  Baroda,  and  his  straightforwardness  and  breadth  of  outlook, 
combined  with  the  fame  of  a  most  sympathetic  administration  at 
Jamnagar,  must  have  commended  him  to  the  Maharaja  who 
obtained  a  loan  of  his  services  and  appointed  him,  first  as  a 
Settlement  Commissioner,  then  as  Revenue  Minister,  and,  finally, 
since  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  R.C.  Dutt,  as  the  Dewan  of  the  State. 
But  although  sympathetic  and  tolerant,  Mr.  Seddon  was  by  no 
means  a  weak  man,  and  when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  differ  from 
his  colleagues  or  his  master,  he  did  so  in  no  uncertain  terms.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Seddon  could  not  say  ditto  to  all  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  Mr.  Cobb,  and  he  had  to  go.  But  his  tenure  of  such 
responsible  posts  in  Baroda  during  the  last  eight  years  is  a  clear 
proof  that  Baroda  has  not  been  the  hotbed  of  treason  which  recent 
action  even  more  than  the  impudent  accusations  against  its  Ruler 
makes  it  out  to  be. 

Mr.  Seddon,  however,  has  not  been  the  only  Government 
official  employed  in  Baroda. 

Dewan  Tek  Chand,  a  Punjab  civilian,  has  been  a  Settlement 
Commissioner,  and  then  a  Revenue  Commissioner,  during  more 
than  past  three  years,  and  Mr.  B.L.  Gupta,  I  C.S.,  who  had  risen 
to  be  the  Legal  Remembrancer  in  Bengal,  has  been  holding  the 
same  post  at  Baroda  after  his  retirement  from  British  service. 
These  have  been  the  principal  officials  of  Baroda  and  the  chief 
naembers  of  its  Executive  Council  during  the  past  few  years  when 
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according  to  the  Saturday  Review ,  the  Maharaja’s  loyalty  was 
under  suspicion,  and  he  was  coquetting  with  the  leaders  of 
sedition.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Gaekwad  was  away 
from  Baroda  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  that  it  was  the  Executive  Council  with  more 
than  one  member  of  the  I.C.S.  that  carried  on  the  work  of  day- 
to-day  administration,  we  must  then  either  condemn  all  these 
men  as  blind,  incompetent  and  weak  or  believe  that  Mr.  Cobb 
alone  is  jaundiced  ;  and  without  more  data  upon  which  to  form 
our  judgment  we  must  abide  by  the  well-known  law  of  scientific 
reasoning  which  is  on  the  side  of  an  economy  of  causes.  Till  the 
Government  publishes  such  data  we  shall  not  accuse  three 
civilians  of  great  local,  and  other  experience  as  incompetent  in 
order  to  prove  that  a  single  Political  Agent  is  in  the  right.  Design¬ 
ing  people  are  apt  to  play  on  the  suspicions  of  British  officials, 
as  has  recently  been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  those  peaceful 
citizens  of  Baroda  who  were  arrested  one  night  by  the  British 
police  with  the  ready  assistance  of  Baroda  functionaries  and 
prosecuted  for  having  manufactured  bombs  and  thrown  them  at 
Lord  Minto  at  Ahmedabad,  The  judicial  inquiry  at  Ahmedabad 
unassisted,  of  course,  by  Mr.  Cobb,  resulted  in  a  dismal  fiasco, 
for  it  was  the  informers  who  had  manufactured  the  case  as  well 
as  the  bombs,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  large  reward  which  had 
been  announced.  We  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  certain  in¬ 
cident  in  which  a  man  of  such  strong  common  sense  and  natural 
dignity  as  Lord  Minto  had  been  led  to  request  the  Maharaja  not 
to  entertain  the  services  of  an  Indian  Christian,  who  had  been 
staying  with  his  wife  and  family  in  America,  as  a  Professor  at 
Baroda,  simply  because  some  busy-body  had  made  a  mistake  of 
identity.  This  officer  had  duly  been  engaged  by  the  Maharaja, 
and  yet  a  Viceroy  of  India  personally  intervened  and  arranged  that 
the  contract  should  be  broken  without  any  compensation  to  the 
sufferer.  But  luckily,  Mr.  Bosanquet,  I.C.S.,  was  then  Resident 
and  it  was  possible  to  reconsider  the  matter.  The  Professor  after 
some  time  cleared  himself  without  any  difficulty  and  was  finally 
appointed  in  the  State.  Are  we  sure  that  matters  are  gone  into 
equally  carefully  and  dispassionately  today  ? 
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It  appears  that  one  officer,  a  Cambridge  graduate  and  some¬ 
thing  of  an  educational  faddist,  who  had  served  for  some  fifteen 
years  in  Baroda  and  had  risen  to  the  acting  charge  of  a  district, 
but  who  could  complain  with  some  justice  of  tardy  promotion, 
has  been  made  to  retire  because  he  hadfounded  a  sort  of  Gurukul 
at  Baroda  to  the  funds  of  which  he  contributed  with  praiseworthy 
self-sacrifice.  Another  officer  who  had  >pent  many  years  in 
England  and  Germany,  who  was  an  ideal  District  Officer  and  a 
great  favourite  with  Europeans  as  well  as  Gujaratis  and  Mahrat- 
tas,  who  had  served  the  State  loyally  for  a  score  of  years  and 
more,  has  been  degraded,  deprived  of  the  charge  of  a  district,  and 
made  to  proceed  on  long  leave.  His  crime  appears  to  be  precisely 
that  of  the  Hon’ble  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins  of  the  Calcutta  High 
Court,  namely,  a  somewhat  exacting  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  From  what  we  have  heard  we  gather  that  a  number 
of  people  are  being  handed  over  to  the  British  C.I.D.,  and 
that  others  are  being  deported  ;  and  as  one  upright  and  in¬ 
dependent  District  Magistrate  has  had  to  pay  heavily  for  doing 
this  duty,  we  may  presume  that  more  accommodating  officers, 
who  can  put  the  telescope  to  the  blind  eye  in  such  cases,  are  in 
great  demand. 

We  have  some  experience  of  Protected  States  and  we  must 
say  that,  generally  speaking,  so  far  as  security  of  person  and 
property  is  concerned,  few  would  care  to  change  their  residence 
from  British  District  to  a  Protected  State.  The  Reign  of  Law 
in  England  is  a  much  lesser  contrast  to  the  supremacy  of  Lois 
Addministratif  on  the  Continent  than  the  judicial  procedure  of 
British  India,  with  all  its  faults,  to  the  insecurity  and  generally 
inglorious  uncertainty  of  “political  administration  in  such 
States,  but  Baroda  was  an  honourable  exception,  because  the 
Maharaja,  who  is  by  no  means  a  despiser  of  personal  rule  in  other 
departments  of  the  State,  had  practised  extremely  rigorous  self- 
denial  in  detaching  himself  from  the  administration  of  Justice. 
In  fact,  no  constitutional  monarch  in  Europe  could  have  been 
more  detached  in  this  matter  than  H.H.  the  Gaekwad.  But  it  is 
not  the  same  Baroda  to-day  that  its  officials  and  inhabitants  were 
proud  of,  and  all  because  Mr.  Cobb’s  nerves  are  none  of  the  best, 
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and  because  the  Maharaja  put  on  white  clothes  at  the  Durbar, 
and  when  doing  homage  to  His  Majesty  was  a  little  confused. 

There  are  some  who  go  so  far  as  to  suspect  that  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  Princess  Indiraraja’s  marriage  has  some  political 
reason.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  credit  such  rumours.  They 
fail  to  take  into  sufficient  consideration  the  manly  character  of 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  Scindhia,  besides  his  strong  common  sense, 
which  must  convince  him  that  any  vacillation  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  would  be  resented  by  all  right-thinking  men,  and  by  none 
more  strongly  than  by  his  brother  Rulers  and  by  those  who  are 
on  principle  opposed  to  a  bigamous  union. 

Have  the  Government  of  India  no  duty  to  perform  at  this 
moment  ?  Do  they  feel  no  inconsistency  between  all  that  is  going 
on  at  Baroda  now  and  the  famous  Udaipur  speech  of  Lord  Minto 
which  laid  down  the  only  correct  policy  in  dealing  with  Protected 
States  ?  If  Baroda  is  honestly  suspected  of  sedition,  it  is  not  men 
like  Mr.  Cobb  that  are  required  for  the  work.  An  officer  of  the 
attainments  and  position  of  Sir  J.R.  Dunlop  Smith  should  have 
been  placed  on  special  duty,  though  it  is  a  judicial  officer  of  the 
*  temper  and  training  of  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins  that  is  really  needed 
at  Baroda. 

Rumour  has  it  that  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief  was  not 
only  the  apparent  discourtesy  to  His  Majesty  which  the  Gaekwad 
has  had  to  explain,  but  that  his  views  about  the  relationship  in 
which  he  stands  to  the  Governor-General  have  also  not  proved 
to  the  liking  of  Lord  Hardinge.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  not  only  a 
proper  regard  for  personal  popularity  and  for  justice  to  H.H.  the 
Gaekwad  and  to  his  State  that  should  move  His  Excellency  to 
intervene  at  this  juncture,  but  also  a  due  sense  of  justice  to 
himself.  It  is  not  enough  that  men  in  high  places  should  be  just 
and  judicious.  The  people  whose  destinies  are  placed  in  their 
hands  also  believe  them  to  be  so,  and  we  are  confident  that  Lord 
Hardinge  will  not  allow  any  lurking  suspicion  to  remain  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  his  action  or  inaction  is  in  any  way 
tinged  with  personal  pique.  We  say  as  much  out  of  regard  for 
His  Excellency  as  for  His  Highness  the  Gaekwad  of  Baroda,  and 
have  too  great  aconfidence  in  the  Viceroy’s  appreciation  of  honest 
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candour  to  fear  that  our  remarks  would  not  be  well  received. 


(2) 

With  the  departure  of  Mr.  Cobb  from  Baroda  we  had  hoped, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  cobwebs  of  imaginary  sedition  in, 
and  very  real  prejudice  against,  the  State  would  be  brushed  aside, 
and  the  most  enlightened  Prince  of  India  would  be  left  free  from 
worries  of  this  kind  to  devote  himself,  as  he  has  always  done,  to 
the  task  of  carrying  on  his  State  one  step  further  towards  his 
ideals  of  perfection.  But  it  is  apparent  that  a  few  individuals  are 
determined  to  let  the  Gaekwad  have  no  peace.  When  a  schoolboy 
who  was  pelting  a  toad  with  stones,  was  asked  by  another  why 
he  was  hurting  a  harmless  toad,  he  had  answered,  “I’ll  larn  it  to 
be  a  toad.”  Those  Anglo-Indians  who  will  not  rest  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  already  done  to  cause  distress  to  His  Highness 
the  Gaekwad,  simply  because  he  shared  with  them  the  virtue  of 
a  manly  independence,  seem  determined  in  the  spirit  of  that 
schoolboy  “to  larn”  the  Gaekwad  to  be  manly  and  self-respecting. 

We  do  not  know  who  contributed  the  article  to  the  Pall - 
Mall  Gazette  towards  the  end  of  last  October  to  explain  the 
Durbar  Incident  over  the  nom-de-plume  of  “One  Who  Knows.” 
But  whoever  the  writer,  his  was  certainly  a  belated  contri¬ 
bution,  unless  he  believed  that  a  wrath  of  a  section  of  Anglo- 
India  has  sufficiently  subsided  for  him  to  attempt  to  remove  the 
prejudices  created  in  the  minds  of  the  British  public  by  stories 
of  an  incident  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion.  But  this  belated 
contribution,  however  well-intentioned,  has  provided  an  outlet 
for  a  good  deal  of  concentrated  venom  from  one  who  signs 
himself  “One  Who  Knows  Better,”  and  presumes  to  share  the 
divine  privilege  of  knowing  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  people,  which 
humanity  has  hitherto  reserved  for  “One  Who  Knows  Best.” 
This  however,  is  not  the  ebullition  of  an  uncontrolled  temper  at 
the  belated  defence  of  the  Gaekwad,  but  a  deliberate  attempt 
made  after  three  months,  during  which  the  venom  has  been 
allowed  to  become  still  more  poisonous  in  its  potency. 
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But  let  us  come  to  grips  with  the  so-called  facts  of  the  Durbar 
Incident.  It  is  wholly  untrue  to  say  that  “when  he  (the  Gaekwad) 
arrived  at  Delhi  he  wrote  a  letter  to  ‘Headquarters’  which  was 
deliberately  at  variance  with  the  form  prescribed  for  Ruling 
Princes  desiring  an  interview  with  the  Viceroy.”  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  no  such  correspondence  took  place  between  the 
Gaekwadand  the ‘Headquarters’,  although  there  was  some  official 
correspondence  before  His  Highness’s  departure  for  Delhi.  But 
the  writer  in  Pall-Mall  admits  that  somehow  offence  had  been 
taken  at  ‘Headquarters’  before  the  Durbar  Incident,  and  whether 
His  Highness  the  Gaekwad  was  guilty  or  not  of  giving  such 
offence,  when  he  came  to  the  Durbar  Ampitheatre,  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  being  watched  through  the  glasses  of  prejudice  which, 
likeconcave  and  convex  mirrors,  reflect  only  in  a  distorted  form. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  His  Highness 
“disregarded  official  injunctions  with  which  he  had  been  explicitly 
acquainted”  concerning  the  Durbar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  His 
Highness  did  not  at  all  know  of  these  injunctions,  and  was  even 
wondering  in  his  mind  why  they  had  not  been  communicated  to 
him.  He  received  no  copy  of  any  such  injunctions,  and  was, 
therefore,  not  in  the  least  “explicitly  acquainted”  with  them. 

Much  is  made  of  the  Gaekwad’s  costume  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Durbar,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  writer  has 
missed  his  vocation  by  not  contributing  weekly  articles  to  some 
of  our  Anglo-Indian  contemporaries  on  “Women’s  Interests”  and 
vying  with  “Butterfly”  in  her  descriptions  of  modes  and  millinery. 
Now,  whatever  one’s  views  about  dress,  one  is  bound  to  observe 
the  conventional  decencies  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  case  of 
official  ceremonials,  every  one  who  chooses  to  go  there  to  attend 
them  has  to  put  on  a  costume  that  is  de  rigeur  for  the  occasion. 
We  do  not  know  whether  any  costume  was  prescribed  for  Indian 
Princes  as  it  had  been  in  case  of  the  Indian  people.  But  if  it  had 
been,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Resident  of  Baroda  would  have 
seen  to  it  that  the  Maharaja  conformed  to  the  official  requirements 
to  a  button.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  that  it  was  not  so  pres¬ 
cribed,  and  no  one  offended  against  the  rules  of  the  Government 
of  India’s  sartorialdepartment  if  he  did  not  decorate  himself  like 
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a  bride.  As  regards  the  Gaekwad  himself,  it  is  do  secret  that 
His  Highness  wears  the  simplest  of  all  dresses,  and  in  this  respect 
conforms  to  “the  noteof  good  breeding”  not  only  in  England  but 
also  in  India,  where  men  who  are  in  their  forties  do  not  wear 
gaudy  silks  and  satins  unless  they  have  ambition  to  appear  as 
“lady-killers.”  We  do  not  know  what  qualifications  the  Gaek  wad’s 
critic  possesses  for  presuming  to  call  himself  “One  Who  Knows 
Better.”  But  we  know  this  much  that  we  have  known  His 
Highness  in  a  humble  way  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  during  all 
this  time,  could  never  find  an  occasion  when  we  could  suspect 
that  he  often  “affects”  a  chaste  simplicity  when  he  is  “to  attend 
any  public  ceremonial  at  which  exalted  British  personages  are 
present.”  It  is  only  a  mere  love  of  the  picturesque,  or  the  desire 
to  be  different  from  others,  that  leads  so  many  Westerners  to 
admire  the  “picturesque”  costume  of  Orientals.  We  suspect  it 
is  the  latter,  for  the  brilliant  sun  of  India  presents  excellent 
opportunities  to  Englishmen  in  this  country  to  cease  insulting 
God’s  light  by  “affecting”  a  sombre  hue  in  their  customary  suits 
of  solemn  black.  Far  from  trying  to  apologise  for  the  hideous 
costume  of  his  own  people,  the  Pall-Mall  writer  accuses  the 
Gaekwad  of  purposely  appearing  in  a  costume  unworthy  of  the 
occasion  in  order  to  insult  His  Majesty,  and  this  merely  because 
it  was  white  and  made  of  cotton.  Had  the  Gaekwad  harboured 
any  such  motives  he  would  certainly  not  have  elected  to  appear 
in  the  Durbar  of  Lord  Curzon,  with  whom  he  was  not  exactly  on 
terms  of  close  friendship,  in  a  “white  satin  robe  edged  with  gold.” 
But  if  His  Highness  did  not  in  the  last  Durbar  appear  in  gold 
and  satin,  it  is  also  a  mischievous  mis-statement  of  facts  to  say 
that  “he  elected  to  do  homage  to  the  King-Emperor  in  cheap 
white  cotton  such  as  the  clerks  in  his  public  offices  wear.”  We 
fear,  in  spite  of  being  great  admirers  of  the  Gaekwad,  we  cannot 
credit  him  with  being  too  generous  to  his  clerks  in  the  way  of 
high  salaries,  and  if  they  can  wear  the  costume  he  was  wearing  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  Durbar,  we  would  strongly  urge  the 
appointment  ofa  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  corrupt  practices 
of  the  clerical  establishment  of  his  offices.  We  presume  the 
Pall-Mall  writer  can  siill  buy  in  Bond  Street  and  Regent  Street 
linen  and  lace  worth  more  than  some  of  the  gaudy  rubbish  that 
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passes  under  the  name  of  silk  and  satin  in  the  mercers’  shops  in 
Native  States.  Now,  the  Gaekwad  was  wearing  a  fairly  expensive 
garment  with  an  exquisite  border  of  Indian  lacework  ;  and, 
although  His  Highnessis  simpleenough  in  his  dress,  we  are  afraid 
he  is  anything  but  an  ascetic,  and  keeps  several  laceworkers  from 
Kashmir  and  other  places  busy  with  embroidering  his  angrakhas . 
Thita  writer  presumingto  call  himself  “One  Who  Knows  Better,” 
and  who  from  internal  evidence  appears  to  be  one  who  ought  to 
have  known  better,  should  describe  such  a  costume  as  cheap  and 
within  the  means  of  office  clerks  is  an  indication  of  his  honesty 
in  dealing  with  the  whole  Durbar  Incident  and  his  reflections  on 
the  administration  of  the  Baroda  State.  But  the  matser  of  dress 
does  not  end  here.  The  writer  asserts  that  “in  his  own  State  on 
occasions  he  (the  Gaekwad)  is  wont  to  appear  in  much  braver 
array,”  and  points  to  “a  portrait  of  the  Gaekwad  as  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  present  himself  at  times  to  his  own  people,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Sketch  of  the  27th  December,  1911.  This  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  depict  the  Gaekwad  “in  the  full  uniform  of  his  ‘army’, 
a  uniform  which  is  neither  very  simple  nor  very  chaste.”  Now 
during  our  personal  experience  of  Baroda,  which  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  more  intimate  and  of  a  longer  duration  than  that  of  any 
European,  we  never  saw  His  Highness  in  anything  braver  than  a 
cowardly  linen,  and  the  army  to  which  the  Gaekwad’s  critic 
refers  in  inverted  commas— typographical  signs  which  have  been 
imposed  on  it  by  the  rigours  of  British  policy— has  never  been 
such  a  favourite  service  of  His  Highness  as  to  induce  him  to  ap¬ 
pear,  even  once  during  all  the  time  that  we  could  gain  experience 
of  Baroda,  in  this  military  uniform. 

We  are  not  artists  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  think  we  will  be 
far  wrong  in  stating  that  these  good  people  do  not  love,  specially 
when  they  come  to  the  East  in  search  of  colour  and  bright 
sunshine,  to  paint  an  Indian  potentate  in  white  linen.  But  to 
suggest  that  the  portrait  published  by  the  Sketch  depicted  the 
Gaekwad  in  a  costume  that  he  often  wears  even  on  ceremonial 
occasions  is  as  much  at  variance  with  facts  as,  for  instance,  would 
be  a  remark  that  His  Highness  appears  with  a  dupatta  or  scarf, 
only  because  he  allowed  himself  to  be  painted  with  one  as  a 
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concession  to  Giron,  the  French  artist,  whose  portrait  of  the 
Gaekwad  can  be  seen  any  day  in  the  Makarpura  Palace.  lociden- 
tally  the  Pall-Mall  writer  mentions  in  the  uniform  of  the  Sketch 
portrait  His  Highness  wears  the  aiguillettes  of  an  aide-de-camp 
to  the  King-Emperor,  an  honour  he  does  not  possess.  If  that  is 
so,  His  Highness  has  erred  in  the  company  of  the  European  tailors 
who  were  commanded  to  prepare  a  military  uniform  for  His 
Highnessonthe distinctunderstandingthatit  wasnot  an  imitation 
of  any  uniform  elsewhere.  We  hope  the  question  of  the  Gaekwad’s 
dress,  at  any  rate,  is  now  settled  once  for  all,  not  because  of 
what  we  have  said,  but  because  of  the  unbending  logic — un¬ 
bending  even  to  reason— of  the  Gaekwad’s  sartorial  critic  who 
thinks  that  a  reference  to  the  note  of  good  breeding  in  the  matter 
of  dress  is  tantamount  to  a  criticism  of  His  Majesty  the  King- 
Emperor  because  on  the  occasion  of  the  Durbar  at  Delhi  he  wore 
his  crown.  We  do  not  know  what  His  Majesty  thinks  of  all  this, 
but  to  us  it  appears  the  height  of  insolence  to  use  the  person  of 
His  Majesty  as  a  stalking  horse  for  every  vile  insinuation  aimed 
at  the  Gaekwad  and  the  safe  satisfaction  of  every  personal 
revenge. 

Another  “fact”  to  which  th q  Pall-Mall  critic  refers  relates  to 
the  wearing  of  jewels.  Evidently  the  Pall-Mall  has  discovered 
a  Tavernier  to  describe  the  jewels  worn  by  the  Gaekwad  on 
public  occasions.  At  the  Durbar  of  1903  the  Gaekwad  is  stated 
to  have  worn  a  “brest-plate”  of  diamonds  which  this  connoisseur 
of  jewels  appraised  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  At  the 
State  Ball  in  1903  he  is  said  to  have  worn  a  chain  of  diamonds. 
We  suppose  all  this  was  done  to  do  homage  in  a  fitting  manner 
to  the  Lord  of  Kedleston  for  the  love  the  Gaekwad  bore  him. 
But  what  passes  our  understanding  is  the  logic  of  this  connoisseur 
of  robes  and  jewellery  when  he  says,  “the  one  thing  that  damns 
the  apologia  of ‘One  Who  Knows’  is  that  the  Gaekwad  actually 
arrived  at  the  King-Emperor’s  Durbar  wearing  jewels.”  But 
does  this  not  damn  the  criticism  of  the  critic  himself  ?  If  the 
Gaekwad  did  arrive  at  the  Durbar  wearing  his  jewels,  such, 
presumably,  as  the  clerks  in  his  public  offices  would  not  wear,  he 
would  not  have  come  to  the  Durbar  in  a  white  cotton  dress  out 
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of  malice  forethought.  Evidently,  therefore,  whatever  designs  the 
Gaekwad  had  of  insulting  His  Majesty  wereformed  in  the  Durbar 
itself.  The  Pall-Mall  writer  says  that  “for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  before  the  King-Emperor  arrived,  His  Highness  took 
them  off.  There  were  many  who  were  present  who  could  verify 
this  statement.  Was  it  ‘nerves’  which  prompted  him  to  strip  his 
cotton  robe  of  jewels?”  When  he  confesses  that  the  reasons  for 
such  an  action  are  best  known  to  the  Gaekwad  himself,  would  it 
not  have  beea  more  charitable  to  insinuate  nothing  by  asking 
whether  this  was  due  to  the  Gaekwad’s  nervousness?  At  any 
rate,  if  there  are  many  who  were  present  who  can  verify  his 
statement,  we  trust  they  will  also  have  honesty  enough  to  verify 
that  a  beautiful  pearl  necklace  which  His  Highness  was  wearing 
on  the  occasion  was  handed  by  His  Highness  to  his  own  when  he 
discovered  that  the  latter  had,  possibly  through  some  oversight, 
not  been  given,  or  from  personal  disinclination  had  not  himself 
asked  for,  any  State  jewels  to  wear  on  such  an  occasion.  But  it 
seems  that  the  demands  of  loyalty  are  so  exacting  that,  in  order 
to  be  a  respectful  ally,  an  Indian  Prince  must  cease  to  be  a  fond 
parent. 

Next  comes  another  “fact”  in  which  it  is  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  who  is  used  as  a  cover  for  darting  another  poisoned 
arrow  at  the  Gaekwad.  The  writer  says  that  “the  programme 
laid  down  that  everybody  was  to  rise  when  His  Excellency  drove 
into  the  arena  and  to  remain  standing  until  he  had  taken  his 
place  beneath  the  Imperial  canopy.”  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  such  programme  had  been  given  to  His  Highness,  and  neither 
the  Resident,  nor  any  of  the  Ministers  in  attendance  upon  His 
Highness,  explained  it  to  him.  It  was  certainly  not  explained  to 
His  Highness  that  when  the  Viceroy  was  sitting  in  his  carriage 
His  Highness  wastostand.  When  the  Resident  drewhisattention 
to  the  fact  that  “everybody  duly  rose  except  one  man,”  and,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  tried  to  impress  upon  him  that  ‘in  all  that 
vast  assemblage  one  man  remained  defiantly  seated,”  and  that 
“that  one  man  was  the  Gaekwad  of  Baroda,”  His  Highness  at 
once  stood  up.  If  the  Gaekwad  “jumped  up  as  if  he  had  been 
shot,”  we  should  like  to  know  what  the  remarks  of  the  Resident 
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had  been  who  was  observed  to  bend  down  and  say  something  to 
His  Highness.  Were  they  as  courteous  as  the  Resident  wished 
the  Gaekwad  to  be  to  the  Viceroy  ?  But  we  know  this  much 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  incorrect  and  a  perversion  of  facts  to 
say  that  His  Highness  resumed  his  seat  while  all  the  people, 
including  the  greatest  princes  in  India,  were  standing  at  that 
moment. 

These  were  incidents  and  side  issues  to  which  the  public  had 
not,  we  believe,  been  treated  before  this  in  any  discussion  of  the 
Durbar  Incident,  and  we,  therefore,  went  into  details  to  leave  no 
chance  of  further  mischief.  But  when  we  come  to  the  so-called 
insult  to  the  King-Emperor,  it  would  be  enough  if  we  left  the 
version  of  the  critic  on  one  side,  and  stated  the  facts  as  they  took 
place,  and  not  as  they  have  been  manufactured  since  then.  His 
Highness  made  obeisance  once  to  the  King-Emperor,  as  he  had 
been  asked  by  the  Resident  to  do.  He  was  not  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  second  obeisance  to  the  Queen-Empress  was  required 
of  him,  and  it  is  utterly  false  to  say  that  His  Highness  turned  his 
back  on  Their  Majesties.  On  account  of  our  personal  relation¬ 
ship,  we  watched  the  homage  done  by  the  Gaekwad  as  well  as  one 
who  thinks  he  knows  better;  and,  unless  we  are  assured  that  he 
presumes  not  only  to  know  but  also  to  see  better,  we  are  prepared 
to  adhere  to  the  testimony  of  our  own  eyes.  What  the  Gaekwad 
actually  did  was  to  step  back  and  turn  aside  a  little  in  some 
confusion,  and  he  appeared  to  ask  a  European  officer  on  duty 
the  way  he  was  to  go  back.  When  that  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
he  turned  at  an  angle  and  went  by  that  why.  If  it  was  anything 
it  was  a  little  gaucherie,  such  as  that  of  which  a  thousand  titled 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  England  in  Levees,  Courts  and  Drawing¬ 
rooms  are  guilty  on  the  testimony  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy’s 
own  brother,  who  was  in  attendance  on  His  Majesty  as  an  aide- 
de-camp  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  and  who  has  not  kept  his 
view  of  the  whole  incidence  as  secret.  But  what  a  dowager  of 
seventy  with  impunity  may  do  is  unpardonable  in  an  “admittedly 
rather  nervous  man,”  because  he  “has  been  a  Ruling  Prince  for 
over  thirty  years.” 

We  are  also  told  by  the  Pall-Mall  critic  that  “one  of  his  little 
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affectations  is  to  carry  a  stick.’*  We  wonder  whether  in  the  list 
of  his  “affectations”  his  critic  includes  the  Gaekwad’s  habit  of 
walking  fast,  or  forthe  matter  of  that  walking  forwards  and  not 
backwards,  or  even  breathing.  But  this  “affectation”  and  the 
fact  that  the  Gaekwad  carried  a  stick  when  he  did  homage  to  His 
Majesty,  gives  his  critic  an  excellent  opportunity  of  discoursing 
like  a  Gold  Stick  in  European  Courts  on  the  enormity  of  carrying 
sticks  at  such  functions.  Where,  however,  he  has  overshot  the 
mark  is  the  statement  that  “everyone  in  India  knows  what  the 
lateNizam  would  have  done  if  his  heir  had  been  audacious  enough 
to  appear  before  him  in  open  Durbar  armed  with  his  stick.” 
Now,  we  have  no  desire  to  involve  His  Highness  the  Nizam  in  any 
odium  in  connection  with  the  Durbar,  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  heir  of  the  late  Nizam  did  carry  a  stick  when  he  went  to  pay 
his  homage  to  his  august  ally,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  the 
Maharaja  of  Mysore  and  several  other  princes  similarly  carried 
sticks  in  their  hands.  As  regards  going  away  twirling  his  stick, 
we  fear  His  Highness  the  Gaekwad  was  guilty  of  his  gaucherie  in 
the  Durbar  of  1 S 03  also;  but  we  are  almost  sure  that  so  un¬ 
conscious  is  HisHighnessoffollowingthis  well-known  habit  of  his 
that  if  he  had  been  asked  even  a  minute  after  the  incident  he 
would  not  have  exactly  remembered  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
twirl  his  stick  on  his  way  back  after  having  somewhat  awkwardly 
turned  away  from  the  place  where  he  had  done  homage. 

As  the  Pall-Mall  critic  says,  thousands  saw  the  act,  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  seen  it  reproduced  on  the  cinematograph,  and 
the  facts  are  not  disputed  even  by  the  Gaekwad  himself.  But  we 
should  like  to  know  who  saw— what  the  cinematograph  did  not 
reproduce— the  anger  of  wrathful  princes.  We  should  indeed  be 
obliged  for  the  name  of  even  one  of  “the  proud  and  the  loyal  and 
the  chivalrous  Rajputs”  who  “told  him  in  fierce  terms  what  they 
thought  of  his  conduct.”  This  is  a  pure  fiction  like  others  invent¬ 
ed  by  the  writer.  Not  a  single  prince  is  known  to  have  talked  to 
the  Gaekwad  about  this  incident,  and  no  prince  is  known  to  have 
come  to  him.  It  was  merely  a  friend  among  the  gentlemen 
present  on  the  occasion  who  came  over  and  informed  His  High¬ 
ness  that  the  European  community  had  greatly  misunderstood 
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and  misinterpreted  the  incident.  His  Highness,  who  would  be  the 
last  to  wound  any  one,  at  once,  and  of  his  own  accord,  wrote  a 
letter  explaining  that  no  discourtesy  was  meant. 

As  we  have  said  before,  a  section  of  Anglo-Indians  is  not 
willing  to  spare  the  august  person  of  the  Sovereign  nor  the 
Viceroy  in  search  of  cover  for  a  venomous  attack  on  one  who  re¬ 
presented  Indian  manliness,  and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  that, 
while  the  accusation  related  only  to  the  Gaekwad’s  “aggressive 
lack  of  respect  alone”  the  punishment  pleaded  for  was  to  deal 
with  “a  series  of  acts  of  turculent  defiance  extending  over  many 
years.”  The  writer  shrieks  for  the  Gaekwad’s  blood  as  the 
Sansculottes  did  for  the  blood  of  those  of  a  better  social  position 
than  their  own,  although  he  does  it  with  less  roason.  “He  was 
saved  by  the  gracious  clemency”  of  His  Majesty,  but  “I  venture 
respectfully  to  think  he  was  saved  unwisely.”  “All  India  expect¬ 
ed  his  deposition  !”  This  gentleman  may  or  may  not  have  any 
right  to  represent  European  opinion  in  India,  but  when  he  talks 
so  foolishly  and  wildly  in  the  name  of  “all  India”,  we  have  every 
right  to  cry  “Halt !”  and  request  him  to  show  his  credentials.  Had 
the  Gaekwad  been  dealt  with  as  the  writer  suggests,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  His  Majesty’s  noble  mission  of  cement¬ 
ing  India  with  Great  Britain  in  loyal  friendliness  and  mutual 
goodwill  would  have  to  a  large  extent  failed.  But  it  was  a  wise 
Providence  that  had  placed  on  the  British  throne  one  who  knew 
how  to  win  the  heart  of  all  India,  and  not  “One  Who  Knows 
Better.” 

Even  after  having  squirted  so  much  venom  Tom  the  garret 
into  the  gutter,  the  Gaekwad’s  critic  is  not  satisfied.  Like  a 
Pharisee  he  thanks  heaven  he  does  not  discuss  a  case  relating 
to  the  private  life  of  the  Gaekwad  as  was  done  by  “One  Who 
Knows”.  But  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  case  which  was 
brought  into  the  Eiglish  court  of  law  with  such  calculating 
cruely  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Durbar,  and  wired  by  Reuter  to 
India  with  such  subtle  effectiveness,  would  have  explained  the 
nervousness  of  a  prince  who  has  always  been  a  prey  to  nerves, 
and  whose  private  life  is  believed,  even  by  this  determined 
enemy  of  his,  to  be  “above  reproach.”  But  he  makes  up  for 
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this  self-complacent  and  extremely  useful  reticence  by  referring 
to  obvious  ‘‘domestic  influences’*  and  to  “the  adulations  of 
Swiss  hotel  managers  who  are  his  chief  delight  and  the  folly 
of  English  peeresses  who  are  stupid  enough  to  greet  him  with 
courtesy.”  We  may  or  may  not  commiserate  with  the  managers 
of  Swiss  hotels  where  His  Highness’s  insomnia  carries  him  in 
search  of  nature’s  soft  nurse;  but  we  heartily  sympathise  with 
this  merciless  exposes  of  the  follies  of  English  peeresses.  As 
for  the  New  York  drawing-rooms  and  the  “incense”  they  offer 
Indian  ruling  chiefs,  it  will  go  hard  with  the  peers  of  England 
if  this  critic  of  the  peeresses  closed  for  them  their  happy  hunting 
grounds  also,  where  something  more  substantial  than  incense 
is  offered.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  was  the  drawing-rooms  of 
California  that  asked  for  some  incense  from  the  Gaekwad  for 
its  youth  and  beauty. 


(3) 

The  Gaekwad’s  critic  is  not  content  with  throwing  a  fierce 
light  on  the  Durbar  incident  and  its  accompaniments  only.  It  is 
in  a  way  fortunate  for  His  Highness  that  it  is  so,  for  attacks  on 
the  ancestry  of  the  Gaekwad  and  the  position  of  the  Baroda 
State  show  clearly  that  the  Durbar  incident  was  only  a  plausible 
excuse  for  the  pouring  out  of  a  venom  which  had  been  accu¬ 
mulating  for  more  than  a  decade. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  the  Gaekwad  may 
not  possess  as  vast  a  territory  as  some  other  Princes,  but  he 
rules  over  the  Garden  of  India,  and  Dr.  Voelker’s  testimony  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  industrious  and  thrifty  habits 
of  the  Gujaratis  which  need  no  testimony,  would  bejuster  reason 
for  the  large  revenue  of  the  State  than  the  Gaekwad’s  extorted 
taxation.  How  many  States  possess  such  soil  as  Naosari’s,  and 
how  many  communities  are  as  enterprising  as  the  mill-owners 
and  cotton  gin  and  press  proprietors  of  the  districts  of  Baroda 
and  Naosari  and  Taluqa  of  Sidhpur  ?  Again,  if  the  Gaekwad 
has  no  ties  of  blood  with  his  subjects,  have  Scindia  and  Holkar, 
or  even  the  Nizam,  any  blood  relationship  with  those  over 
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whom  they  rule?  The  more  relevant  question  is,  how  does  the 
Gaekwad  treat  Gujarat  and  the  Gujaratis?  To  this,  the  best 
reply  is  the  complaint  of  the  Mahrattas  in  his  service  that  they 
have  no  preferment  under  Gujarati  superiors,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Muslim  in  more  than  one  case  to  hold  the  balance 
evenly.  It  may  be  that  the  Gaekwad  has  not  such  a  long  pedi¬ 
gree  as  some  English  peers,  nor  should  this  greatly  perturb 
one  who  knows  that,  in  the  words  of  an  English  poet  when  he 

deals  with  English  peers  and  peeresses, 

The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

But  surely,  after  comparing  the  Mahratta  ruler  with  English 
peers,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  Gaekwad’s  critic  to  say 
that  the  ‘  founders”  of  his  “dynasty”  “gained  their  possessions 
by  rapine  and  pillage.”  We  should  like  to  know  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  about  the  ethics  of  the  founders  of  English 
dynasties!  Perhaps  even  Hengest  and  Horsa  would  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charges  of  a  want  of  knowledge  and  due  observance 
of  the  Ten  Commandments ! 

It  is,  however,  amusing  to  find  in  this  writer  one  who 
claims  to  be  on  authority  on  every  subject  under  the  sun,  from 
jewellery  to  ethnology  and  from  millinery  down  to  Mahratta 
history  and  Marathi  philology.  Would  it  greatly  surprise  him 
to  know  that  the  Gaekwad  does  not  mean  “a  herdsman”,  but 
only  a  Protector  of  the  Cow?  We  have  ourselves  had  to  deal 
with  an  appeal  from  opium  dealers  and  brokers  of  Malwa  and 
Marwar  who  wished  the  Protector  of  the  Cows  to  pay  a  large 
sum  every  year  out  of  his  dwindling  opium  revenue  for  a  Refuge 
for  Kine.  In  fact,  any  one  acquainted  with  Baroda  could  tell 
this  critic  a  number  of  stories  about  the  clever  manner  in  which 
His  Highness  proved  to  those  who  appealed  to  him  as  a  Pro¬ 
tector  of  Cows  that  some  of  their  thoughtless  appeals  when 
responded  to,  sent  a  larger  number  of  cows  to  the  butchers  than 
had  gone  there  without  their  Protector’s  reluctant  intervention. 

So  much  for  philology.  Now  a  word  as  to  history.  The 
Gaekwad  was  never  a  vassal  of  the  Peshwa.  Bojfh  the  Peshwa 
and  the  Gaekwad  owed  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Satara,  and  in 
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the  distribution  of  Gujarat  the  Gaekwad  had  secured  the  more 
fertile  territory.  As  regards  the  relations  of  the  Gaekwad  with 
the  British,  the  treaties  do  not  show  a  traceof  his  being  a  British 
feudatory.  He  commenced  his  relations  with  the  East  India 
Company  as  an  ally.  The  Baroda  State  has  no  doubt  passed 
through  as  many  crises  as  other  Native  States ;  but  if  British 
assistance  was  helpful  to  theGaekwads  it  was  with  their  assistance 
that  the  British  secured  a  footing  in  Gujarat.  The  British 
Government  acknowledged  this  indebtedness  and  one  need  not, 
therefore,  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Pall-Mall  historian  to  learn  new 
‘Tacts”.  As  for  the  present  ruler,  he  has  no  less  a  right  to  be 
the  Gaekwad  of  Baroda  than  the  Maharaja-Adhiraja  of  Burdwan 
to  be  the  successor  to  the  Burdwan  Raj.  He  owes  his  title  as  a 
collateral  adopted  as  a  son  by  the  Dowager  Maharani  to  the 
Hindu  Law  just  as  any  ruling  prince  of  Europe  owes  his  title  to 
the  law  of  succession  in  force  in  his  kingdom  or  principality  ;  and 
if  the  Gaekwad  owes  his  selection  to  the  British  Government  in 
any  shape  or  manner,  his  critic,  who  is  so  solicitous  for  the  good 
government  of  Baroda,  and,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledges  that 
“the  records  of  the  State  of  Baroda  are  one  long  story  of  mis- 
government  until  the  British  Raj  intervened  and  deposed  the  ruler 
in  1875”,  must  be  thankful  to  the  British  Raj  for  providing,  by 
means  of  Baroda’s  ruler  since  1875 — the  “humble  little  boy  play¬ 
ing  about  in  a  remote  village” — a  turning  point  in  the  records  of 
Baroda. 

What  Sayaji  Rao  is,  and  what  he  has  done,  need  not  take  us 
long  to  explain.  The  Education  Member  of  the  Government  of 
India  still  feels  the  sting  of  the  comparison  when  the  Gaekwad's 
policy  offree  and  compulsory  education  is  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  that  to  which  the  British  Government  has  now  given  its 
consent  for  British  India.  And  yet  it  is  Sayaji  Rao’s  “unwhole¬ 
some  influence”  that  has  given  to  the  masses  both  eyes  and  ears 
through  their  Primary  Schools  in  addition  to  excellent  railway 
communications  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  earth,  but  only 
sand  or  clay.  It  is  his  “unwholesome  influence”  that  has  brought 
about  social  Reform  in  the  most  practical  shape,  and  has  purged 
the  life  of  Baroda  Sirdars  and  Gujarati  Sethias  of  the  impurity 
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that  had  cost  Malhar  Rao  his  throne.  But  need  wecontinue  this 
re  statement  of  facts  which  he  who  knows  may  read  ? 

We  may,  however,  say  a  few  words  about  the  “stage  army” 
of  the  Gaekwad  and  his  so-called  flat  refusal  to  join  the  “Im¬ 
perial  Service”  movement.  If  the  Baroda  army  is  a  “stage  army” 
the  responsibility  for  this  must  be  with  those  who  have  no  desire 
to  vitalize  Indian  manhood.  The  Gaekwad  receives  no  cordial 
assistance  in  this  respect  from  Government,  the  wisdom  of  whose 
policy  is  not  clear  to  the  public.  As  regards  Imperial  Service 
Troops,  the  history  of  the  Gaekwad’s  contingent  of  3,000  horses 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government  was  not  en¬ 
couraging  enough  to  make  the  Gaekwad  launch  without  misgiv¬ 
ing  on  another  experiment  of  the  same  nature.  He  placed  the 
whole  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government,  and  we 
know  that  he  has  been  anxious  to  improve  it.  But  this  was  met 
by  the  British  authorities  with  a  refusal. 

As  regards  printing  presses  in  Baroda  producing  seditious 
literature,  the  defective  condition  of  the  laws  in  Baroda  could  not 
be  remedied  as  quickly  as  in  British  India,  because  His  Highness 
was  away  in  England.  In  his  absence  the  Council  looked  after 
theaffairs  and  included  a  European  Civilian  who  was  the  Minister. 
In  important  matters  the  opinion  of  the  Resident  predominated. 
To  be  fair  to  Indian  Princes,  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  expect¬ 
ed  to  protect  the  British  Government  from  all  seditious  writers 
when  they  themselves  were  exposed  by  the  British  Government 
to  the  vile  attack  of  every  slandering  blackmailer.  But  as  soon 
as  His  Highness  the  Gaekwad  returned  from  Europe  he  took  steps 
to  amend  the  laws,  and  was  all  the  more  anxious  to  do  so  be¬ 
cause  of  Lord  Minto’s  just  and  statesmanlike  action  in  making 
theNative  States  truly  “protected”against  insolentand  audacious 
libellers.  Lord  Curzon’s  policy  had  estranged  the  affections,  if 
not  the  lip-loyalty  of  Indian  Princes,  but  Lord  Minto  altered  all 
this  and  rallied  the  Princes  by  his  Odeypore  speech.  But  the 
question  is  whether  that  speech  is  to  be  applied  also  to  him  “who 
still  compares  favourably  with  many  of  his  fellows”,  on  his 
critic’s  own  reluctant  and  grudging  testimony,  or  to  such  princes 
only  as  may  break  all  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God  and  the 
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thousand  and  one  laws  of  mere  men  so  long  as  they  keep  the 
Politicals  razi  and  khoosh  ? 

We  think  we  have  now  sufficiently  wiped  an  honest  pen  on 
the  tissue  of  lies  and  insolent  audacities  that  make  up  the  article 
of  the  Gaekwad’s  critic  in  the  Pall-Mall ;  but  there  is  a  question 
of  considerable  public  importance  which  we  have  not  yet  to  ask. 
Who  is  the  man  who  presumes  to  “Know  Better”  ?  The  Pioneer, 
which  approvingly  reproduces  the  article,  only  states  the  obvious 
when  it  says  that  the  writer  “evidently  speaks  with  intimate 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  things  he  relates.”  Who  could  that 
be?  How  and  when  did  he  acquire  this  “intimate  first-hand 
knowledge”?  And,  last  but  not  least,  who  has  paid  him  during 
the  process  of  this  acquisition  ?  Is  he  or  is  he  not  a  public  servant, 
which  should  mean,  even  if  in  India  it  does  not ,  a  servant  of  the 
public?  Does  the  Government  authorise  or  even  permit  these 
servants  of  the  public  to  draw  a  salary  from  the  public  exchequer 
and  blacken  the  character  and  attack  the  ancestry  of  those  who 
are  not  only  Indian  princes  but  may  be  among  India’s  foremost 
public  men  ?  To  be  more  particular,  we  should  like  to  know  how 
Mr.  Cobb  is  spending  his  leave  in  England  and  whether  he  has 
already  justified,  or  is  now  attempting  to  justify  his  newly-acquir¬ 
ed  title.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Government  once  made  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  authorship  of  a  letter  published  by  the  Pioneer  over 
the  signature  of  “I.C.S.”  That  was  in  the  days  of  Lord  Minto 
when  he  had  accepted  the  resignation  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Is  not  an  Indian  Prince  deserving  of  a  similar  enquiry  into  the 
authorship  of  another  and  a  more  unworthy  offence  against 
official  discipline?  To-day  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Gaekwad ;  to¬ 
morrow  it  may  be  the  turn  of  a  Scindia  or  a  Nizam.  Whatever 
the  loyal  and  proud  and  chivalrous  Rajputs  may  have  thought 
of  the  Gaekwad’s  conduct  at  the  Durbar,  we  feel  sure  they  think 
far  worse  of  the  conduct  of  the  author  of  this  letter,  specially  if 
he  happens  to  be  one  whom  they  may  dread  as  a  future  infliction. 

So  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  check  the  insolence  of  such 
people  if  they  happen  to  be  Government  officials,  the  Indian 
Princes  will  be  liable  to  public  insult  in  addition  to  the  private 
humiliations  with  which  they  have  now  to  put  up,  and  every 
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official  who  makes  “an  honest  penny”  by  Anglo-Indianjournalism 
would  be  encouraged  to  garnish  his  account  of  zeminder  weddings 
and  his  resentment  at  any  inconvenience  caused  to  officials 
through  the  proverbial  unpunctuality  of  Indian  brides  and  bride¬ 
grooms,  by  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  His  Majesty  the  King- 
Emperor’s  view  of  the  Durbar  incident,  as  the  Pioneer's  Balram- 
pur-Jeypur  wedding  reporter  hasdone.  Wecan  readily  sympathise 
with  Sir  James  Meston,  whose  social  dealings  with  all  classes  of 
Indians  are  an  ideal  which  even  the  smaller  fry  of  the  bureaucracy 
will  find  hard  to  approach.  But  we  are  certain  that  no  one  would 
resent  the  reference  to  the  Durbar  incident  in  this  connection 
more  than  Sir  James  Meston.  If  a  wedding  procession  is  un¬ 
punctual  and  keeps  a  sub-divisional  officer  from  going  half  an 
hour  earlier  to  his  club  and  the  bridge-table,  will  His  Highness 
the  Gaekwad  and  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  be  answerable 
for  this  “affront”  to  His  Majesty’s  “representative”  in  the 
Parganah,  and  provide  the  reporter  of  the  Pioneer  with  a  fresh 
instance  wherewith  to  point  an  immoral  moral  and  adorn  a  silly 
tale  ? 
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A  speech  delivered  at  Caxton  Hall, 
London,  on  5th  November,  1913.  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Wazir  Hasan  presided.  In  moving  the 
first  resolution  Mohamed  Ali  strongly  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
Indians  in  South  Africa  and  warned  that 
failure  to  concede  rights  of  citizenship  would 
lead  India  to  revoke  her  Imperial  obligations. 
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HE  chairman  of  this  meeting  has  already  explained  to  you 


in  general  terms  the  object  with  which  we  are  gathered 


together  in  this  hall.  Among  the  resolutions  that  are  to 
be  moved  this  evening,  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  first  which 
runs  as  follows : 

“That  this  meeting  strongly  protests  against  the  degrading 
treatment  meted  out  to  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  colonies  in 
the  British  Empire,  particularly  in  Canada  and  in  South  Africa, 
and  records  its  profound  conviction  that  so  long  as  the  ordinary 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  Empire  are  denied  to  His  Majesty’s 
Indian  subjects,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  loyally  accept  any  share 
in  Imperial  obligations,” 

Gentlemen,  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  Indians  and 
colonials  in  the  British  colonies  is  not  a  new  one.  In  some  form 
or  other  it  has  existed  for  a  very  long  time,  for  we  have  been 
familiar  for  many  decades  past  with  the  aversion  of  Australia 
to  receive  any  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  but  the  question  has 
become  much  more  acute  since  South  Africa  became  British.  I 
shall  not  tire  you  with  the  history  of  the  problem  in  South  Africa, 
for  we  have  long  been  familiar  with  it,  and  familiarity  has  bred 
the  customary  feeling.  When  this  problem  was  somewhat  young, 
and  when  I  myself  was  somewhat  younger,  if  it  is  possible  to 
believe  this,  I  studied  patiently  and  laboriously  the  details  of  the 
question  and  various  laws  framed  for  excluding  Indians  from 
South  Africa,  the  negotiations  that  were  carried  on  for  the  repeal 
or  at  least  the  modification  of  the  most  repressive  provisions  of 
these  laws  and  the  reasons  why  all  these  negotiations  came  to 
nothing  in  the  end.  Gentlemen,  I  admire  the  patience  of  that 
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long-suffering  man  Mr.  Gandhi,  all  honour  to  him  and  the  extreme 
moderation  of  that  lead :r  of  all  moderate  men  in  India,  Mr. 
Gokhale.  But  I  must  confess  1  have  not  Mr.  Gandhi’s  patience 
and  I  sometimes  think  that  all  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Gokhale 
has  availed  us  nothing.  For  my  part  although  I  belong  to  that 
profession  which  shares  with  the  Indian  Civilian  and  this  is  the 
only  thing  that  we  share  in  common  omniscience,  I  must  admit 
I  have  ceased  to  study  the  details  of  South  African  legislation 
and  the  negotiations  carried  on  by  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
colonies,  for  they  seem  to  lead  to  nothing  and  we  have  evidently 
discovered  the  cul-de  sac  of  Imperialism.  For  this  reason  why 
I  was  asked  to  select  out  of  a  good  half  a  dozen  resolutions  which 
I  should  move  this  evening,  I  selected  this,  the  first  because  to 
my  mind  it  is  little  use  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  over  the 
details  of  a  question  where  it  is  not  the  details  that  matter  but  a 
very  broad  general  principle,  the  principle  of  Imperialism  audits 
relation  to  the  colour  question.  Last  year  when  Mr.  Gokhale 
went  to  South  Africa,  he  was  feted  and  lionised  a  good  deal  and 
much  imperial  eloquence  flowed  along  with  a  considerableamount 
of  champagne,  though  I  may  mention  that  I  believe  Mr.  Gokhale 
is  a  teetotaller.  Well,  the  Imperial  conceptions  of  South  African 
politicians  were  explained  to  Mr.  Gokhale  between  sherbut  and 
champagne,  and  when  he  returned  to  India  everybody  seemed  to 
think  that  the  grievances  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  South 
Africa  were  already  removed,  or  at  least  would  shortly  be 
removed.  There  were  some,  however,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
instead  of  having  gained  anything  we  had  dropped  one  or  two 
very  important  principles  during  the  postprandial  negotiations  in 
South  Africa.  I  must  admit  I  was  one  of  them,  but  I  did  not 
shout  this  from  the  housetops.  Subsequently  I  found  that  others 
also  shared  my  apprehensions,  and  no  less  an  Indian  politician 
than  Sir  Pherozshah  Mehta,  that  level-headed  and  shrewd  son  of 
India,  was  the  chief  among  such  people.  However,  we  all  hoped 
that  we  were  wrong,  but  in  view  of  a  recent  telegram  in  which 
General  Botha  and  another  South  African  Minister  have  stepped 
in  the  witness  box  to  corroborate  General  Smuts,  and  to  rebut 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gokhale  himself,  appears  thatfar  from  having 
gained  anything  for  India,  Mr.  Gokhale  has  lost  his  reputation 
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for  undoubted  veracity,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  can  ever  believe  a 
South  African  politician  against  the  word  of  Mr.  Gokhale. 

Gentlemen,  I  repeat  that  it  is  no  use  wasting  time  over 
negotiations  of  this  character,  for  all  our  attention  and  all  our 
energies  should  be  concentrated  on  the  broad  principles  that  if 
India  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  Indians  must  be 
conceded  the  ordinary  rights  of  Imperial  citizenship  throughout 
His  Majesty’s  dominions  and  that  if  such  rights  are  not  conceded, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  India  and  Indians  to  acknowledge  any  Imperial 
obligations. 

The  British  Empire  is  in  its  various  aspects  a  wonderful  and 
imposing  achievement.  Those  who  look  upon  it  as  something 
unique  in  history  have  abundant  reasons  for  making  their  senses 
of  this  great  political  fact  thus  superlatively.  There  are  various 
standpoints  from  which  modern  Britons  can  glory  in  their 
magnificent  heritage.  For  the  majority  of  them  the  mere  vastness, 
variety  and  physical  bulk  of  the  Empire  are  themes  of  perpetual 
pride  and  wonder.  The  politician  has,  however,  deliberately 
movedoutof  thecommon  grove  of  feeling  and  raised  his  emotions 
and  impressions  about  the  Empire  to  the  dignity  of  a  creed.  He 
now  possesses  a  vast  literature  on  the  subject  which  teems  with 
gorgeous  phrases  and  idyllic  fancies  about  the  might  and  majesty 
of  the  Empire.  He  loves  to  deck  himself  in  these  phrases  and  to 
move  in  their  glamour  as  a  giant  on  the  world’s  stage.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  pardoned  if  I  suspect  that  his  Imperialism  is  an  aggressive 
creed  based  on  personal  vanity  and  the  Empire  is  to  him  a  temple 
in  which  he  worships  his  own  image  as  the  member  of  a  dominant 
and  divinely  gifted  race.  Only  the  elect  few'  amongst  men  of 
light  and  purpose  in  England  today  realise  that  the  Empire  is  a 
great  and  solemn  trust.  They  alone  feel  the  weight  of  its  manifold 
responsibilities  and  are  anxious  to  create  the  right  spirit  among 
responsible  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  so  that  these  responsibili¬ 
ties  may  be  manfully  and  fairly  met.  I  believe  it  will  not  be 
unjust  to  say  that  the  pol  tical  forces  at  work  in  Europe  during 
the  last  two  decades  have  not  rendered  Imperialistic  doctrine  a 
conception  of  right  and  duty. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  exponents  of  British  Imperialism, 
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Lord  Milner,  issued  some  six  months  ago  a  collection  of  his 
speeches  with  a  long  introduction  under  the  title  ‘‘The  Nation 
and  the  Empire. ”  He  defines  the  meaning  of  Imperialism  and 
applies  it  to  the  leading  problems  of  both  Imperial  and  domestic 
affairs  He  points  out  that  Imperialism  has  suffered  as  a  name 
from  the  connotations  of  the  past  with  the  result  that,  according 
to  him,  no  “great  movement  of  the  human  spirit”  has  even  been 
more  completely  misunderstood,  This  is  what  Lord  Milner  writes: 

Imperialism  as  a  political  doctrine  has  often  been  represented  as 
something  tawdry  and  superficial.  In  reality  it  has  all  the  depth  and 
comprehensiveness  of  a  religious  faith.  Its  significance  is  moral  even 
more  than  material.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  it,  as  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  extension  of  territory,  with  painting  the  map  red.  There 
is  quite  enough  painted  red  already.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  square  miles  more  or  less.  It  is  a  question  of 
preserving  the  unity  of  a  great  race,  of  enabling  it  by  maintaining  that 
unity  to  develop  freely  on  its  own  lines,  and  to  continue  to  fulfil  its 
distinctive  mission  in  the  world. 

Such  is  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  creed  that  inspires  a 
great  Imperialist  whom  the  Times  holds  up  to  the  admiration 
of  his  compatriots,  and  who  in  training,  capacity  and  force  of 
character  is  certainly  above  the  general  run  of  British  politicians. 
According  to  the  Times  that  great  organ  of  Imperialism  under  the 
might  of  whose,  I  fear,  ponderous  leading  articles  and  manu¬ 
factured  correspondence,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Empire  is 
creaking.  Lord  Milner’s  volume  will  make  a  special  appeal  to  all 
those  who  are  capable  of  taking  long  views  in  British  politics. 
It  says : 

It  amounts  to  a  statement  in  the  clearest  possible  form  of  what  is 
ultimately  the  only  successful  basis  of  British  Imperialism  if  ever  the 
organic  union  to  which  Lord  Milner  looks  forward  is  accomplished,  it 
will  be  largely  due  to  those,  who,  like  him,  are  determined  to  be  citizens 
of  the  Empire,  and  who  are  making  the  idea  of  Empire  citizenship  and 
all  that  it  implies,  more  widely  understood  both  in  the  mother  country 
and  outside  it. 

If  is  thus  manifest  that  Lord  Milner’s  creed  represents  the 
political  ideal  of  the  most  influential  imperialists  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  held  as  an  adequate  and  honourable  conception  of  duty  for 
those  who  are  fit  by  wholesome  ambition  and  capacity  to  share 
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in  the  vast  burdens  of  their  race.  Its  cardinal  purpose  is  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  a  great  people  so  that  they  may  fulfil  their 
distinctive  mission  in  the  world. 

Now,  gentlemen,  so  far  as  Lord  Milner  regards  Imperialism 
as  something  different  from  a  tawdry  and  superficial  boast,  as 
something  in  reality  having  all  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness 
ofareligious  faith,  as  something  of  which  the  significance  is  moral 
even  more  than  material,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  him,  and  in  fact 
take  my  hat  off  to  him  for  having  etherialised  something  which 
to  me  seemed  to  be  associated  a  little  too  much  with  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and,  if  I  may  name  him  in  this  politic  assembly,  the 
devil.  When  he  tells  us  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  it  as 
principally  concerned  with  extension  of  territory  and  with  paint¬ 
ing  the  map  red,  I  rejoice  at  it.  When  he  goes  further  and  tells 
us  that  there  is  quite  enough  painted  red  already,  I  say  Amen. 
You  see  he  does  not  think  very  much  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  more  or  less  and  he  would  probably  not 
be  offended  very  much  if  I  tell  him  on  behalf  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  more  or  less  that  they  do  cot 
think  very  much  of  him.  But  when  he  talks  of  preserving  the 
unity  of  a  great  race,  of  enabling  it  by  maintaining  that  unity  to 
develop  freely  on  its  own  lines  and  to  continue  to  fulfil  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  mission  in  the  world,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask  him 
what  place  he  assigns  to  us,  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  millions 
in  the  British  Empire  in  India  out  of  a  total  of  no  more  than  four 
hundred  millions  that  inhabit  his  great  Empire.  Is  not  his  ans¬ 
wer  very  much  like  the  answer  of  the  French  waiter  in  a  recent 
play,  “The  Typhoon’’?  A  Japanese  student  in  Paris  hears  the 
noise  in  the  street  at  the  time  of  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
French  attainment  of  liberty  and  asks  the  waiter  at  his  hotel 
what  it  was  all  about.  He  is  told  that  it  is  all  about  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  liberty.  The  Japanese  mind  travels  very  fast,  and  no 
wonder  it  travelled  from  Paris  to  the  French  possessions  and 
Protectorates  outside  Europe.  He  asked  the  waiter  “What  about 
Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Annam,  Tonkin  and  Laos?”  The 
waiter  was  evidently  shocked  at  such  an  irrelevant  question,  for 
he  burst  out  with  the  reply,  “But,  sir,  that  is  in  Asia?”  Well,  is 
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not  the  Imperialism  of  the  most  spiritual  among  the  Time's  Im¬ 
perialists  of  the  same  order  and  does  not  Lord  Milner  almost 
in  so  many  words  tell  us  about  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
millionsof  Indian  citizens  of  the  Empire  ?  ‘'But  they  are  in  Asia.” 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  sum  total  of  Imperialism  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  “We  are  in  Asia,”  and  that  settled  the  matter. 
British  Imperialism  would  preserve  the  unity  of  a  great  race  but 
it  forgets  that  in  its  Empire  there  exists  not  a  race,  but  many 
races.  It  would  aim  at  developing  that  race  freely  on  its  own 
lines,  but  it  easily  forgets  that  we  too  want  development  and  some 
time  on  our  own  lines.  Even  in  its  mildest  form  the  Imperialist 
ideal  is  an  expression  of  race  egotism  and  race  ascendency.  Its 
first  postulate  is  that  the  British  race  represents  the  supreme 
triumph  of  the  law  of  Natural  Selection.  British  character  and 
institutions  are,  therefore,  the  last  words  in  human  development 
and  should  be  the  sole  standards  of  conduct  in  international 
relations. 

One  would  ignore  the  self-sufficiency  of  such  a  temper  if  it 
did  not  lead  to  anything  beyond  a  mere  harmless  gratification  of 
racial  vanity.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  temper  has  bred  some 
of  the  worst  evils  that  may  some  day  imperil  the  very  existence 
of  the  British  Empire.  To  such  Imperialists  the  Empire  means 
nothing  more  than  an  embodiment  of  strength  and  energy  of  the 
British  race.  This  conception  does  not  go  beyond  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  racial  glory  and  prestige,  which  has  now  become  so  brittle 
that  the  blows  of  Jack  Johnson  cansmashitin  a  moment  and  which 
is  so  unsightly  that  it  must  be  covered  up  with  a  thicker  veil  than 
the  idealism  and  art  of  Miss  Maud  Allan  can  support.  Yet  this 
Empire  comprising  about  four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
contains  only  about  sixty  millions  of  the  British  race.  The  rest 
are  made  up  of  diverse  races,  creeds  and  nationalities,  that  have 
little  in  common  with  the  British  race  in  history,  tradition,  culture 
and  blood.  The  chairman  referred  in  this  very  hall  some  time 
ago  to  a  speech  of  Lord  Morley  who  is  among  the  very  few  Britons 
who  think  imperially  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  On  that 
occasion  Lord  Morley  reminded  the  House  of  Lords  that  “India 
is  your  Lordships’  only  Empire.”  But  curiously  enough  even 
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among  Liberal  ministers  the  “only  Empire”  is  seldom  allowed  a 
place  in  the  scheme  of  British  Imperialism.  I  remember  well 
enough  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  gathered  round  himself  many  sup¬ 
porters  in  his  political  campaign  against  the  South  African 
republics  by  pointing  out  to  thedegrading  termson  which  Indians 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  South  Africa.  That  was  the  work  of 
an  Imperialist.  Lord  Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  along 
with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  who  boldly  and  resolutely 
opposed  the  popular  policy  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  I 
believe  the  predominant  partner  of  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  Liberal 
Ministry  today  won  his  spurs  by  exercising  his  great  art  of 
political  invective  which  was  then  in  its  infancy  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  These  men  were  called  “Little  Englanders”. 
They,  at  any  rate,  had  no  desire  to  paint  any  further  portion  of 
the  world’s  map  in  red  colour.  But  now  that  South  Africa  at 
least  has  been  painted  red  through  the  efforts  of  the  Unionists, 
what  is  the  position?  Are  the  little  Englanders  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago  any  better  than  the  Imperialists  of  Lord  Milner’s  type  ? 
Is  it  not  an  irony  of  fate  that  the  son  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
should  be  the  British  Minister  in  charge  of  the  colonial  portfolio 
and  give  to  the  Indians  no  better  consolation  than  what  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  desired  to  give  us. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  the  British  people  whether  they  be  Im¬ 
perialists  or  Little  Englanders,  is  the  idea  of  Imperialism  meant 
to  convey  any  sort  of  appeal  to  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions  in  India?  Has  the  Empire  any  significance  for  them 
beyond  an  instrument  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  dominant  race? 
Lord  Milner  may  leave  these  questions  entirely  out  of  account 
because  he  deliberately  holds  the  subject  races  of  the  Empire 
unfit  for  free  partnership  in  its  responsibility  and  its  rights.  His 
only  alternative  to  keep  the  Empire  together  is  perhaps  in  the 
last  resort  the  application  of  force  which  he  wants  to  create  by 
organising  the  will  and  energy  of  the  dominant  race  on  an  efficient 
basis.  The  necessary  will  and  energy  will,  according  to  his 
notions,  be  always  forthcoming  as  long  as  the  instinct  of  racial 
dominance  remains  active  and  alive.  But  what  of  Liberalism? 
Does  the  Liberal  creed  of  Imperialism  aho  at  its  best  postulate 
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an  insolent  assumption  of  the  role  of  Providence?  Must  the 
subject  races  always  be  maintained  in  subjection  because  some 
people,  drunk  with  racial  pride,  have  somehow  got  into  their 
heads  the  monstrous  idea  that  they  are  always  to  be  the  elect  of 
God’s  earth  and  the  sole  dispensers  of  blessings  to  the  rest  of 
mankind?  If  such  is  the  Imperial  idea  towards  which  both 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  have  been  moving  in  recent  years, 
then  we  must  ask  them  whether  the  Empire  can  have  any  great 
attractions  for  its  subject  races  and  whether  its  future  can  inspire 
them  with  much  confidence  and  enthusiasm  ? 

To  the  British  statesman  who  is  really  capable  of  thinking 
imperially,  there  can  be  no  more  arduous  task  for  Imperial 
statesmanship  than  the  determination  of  the  status  of  the  subject 
races  within  the  Empire.  Indeed  he  cannot  fail  to  realise  that 
the  future  of  the  Empire  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  bound  up  with 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  present  temper  of  the  ordinary 
British  politicians  is  absolutely  averse  to  attempting  any  coura¬ 
geous,  adequate  and  equitable  solution.  The  existing  position  of 
the  Indians  in  the  British  colonies  furnishes  a  key  to  the  capacity 
and  foresight  of  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Imperial  affairs.  The  question  has  on  every  occasion  been  thrust 
aside  as  if  it  were  a  mere  trifle  not  worth  troubling  about.  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Indian  attitude  towards  the 
Empire  will  be  mainly  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
question  is  solved. 

Gentelmen,  we  have  been  recently  told  that  the  Turk  must 
leave  Europe,  not  because  he  is  a  Mohammedan,  not  because  he 
is  an  Asiatic  who  has  been  in  Europe  only  for  five  or  six  centuries 
but  because  he  cannot  govern  his  European  dominions  without 
using  force  to  quell  the  resistance  of  his  European  subjects.  Now 
I  maintain  that  if  half  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  employed 
in  order  to  provide  an  excuse  for  racial,  if  not  religious  fanaticism 
which  desires  the  disappearance  of  the  Turk  from  Europe,  were 
applied  to  our  own  Empire,  there  will  not  be  a  single  European 
left  in  India  or  Africa.  Bat  let  us  apply  this  cast  argument.  Is 
it  not  a  unique  cammentary  on  the  success  of  British  Imperialism 
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that  European  dominion  in  South  Africa  has  to  be  preserved  by 
filling  South  African  gaols  with  men  and  women  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gandhi  and  their  children,  people  who  would  no  less  be 
shocked  at  the  suggestion  of  the  least  criminality  in  their  conduct 
than  the  noblest  Englishmen  or  Englishwomen  in  this  great 
island?  That,  gentlemen,  is  not  an  ideal  reflection  which  Britons 
can  desire  of  their  Imperial  policy.  But  there  it  is  and  it  is  for 
the  Government  in  power  to  see  that  it  is  changed  for  something 
nobler  and  something  better. 

We  need  not  set  about  to  define  the  Indian  standpoint  in 
detail.  The  only  thing  certain  is  that  it  is  not  an  extravagant  or 
impossible  standpoint.  What  is  wanted  is  simple  justice.  Indians 
are  exhorted  to  be  loyal  to  the  Empire  and  share  its  responsibi¬ 
lities.  They  ask  in  turn  that  they  should  receive  equal  treatment 
within  the  Empire  and  share  in  the  rights  of  Imperial  citizenship. 
You  will  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  persecution  of  Indians  in 
South  Africa  and  Canada  from  other  speakers,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  indulge  in  horrors  and  get  the  report  of  this  speech 
proscribed  under  the  Press  Act  by  the  local  Government  in  India. 
I  only  say  this,  we  who  have  received  our  education  at  the  hands 
of  British  tutors  and  have  not  proved  such  inapt  pupils,  how  can 
you  expect  us  to  remember  that  we  owe  obligations  to  the  Empire 
but  can  have  no  corresponding  rights?  This  has  not  been  the 
teaching  of  British  philosophers  nor  of  British  politicians,  thisis 
not  even  the  teaching  of  British  poets  for  one  of  them  says: 

We  must  be  free  that  speak  the  tongue 

The  Shakespeare  spake,  the  faiths  and  morals  hold 

The  Milton  held. 

Our  own  philosophy  and  our  own  law  is  still  better.  In  India 
we  are  more  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  fraternity  and  the  joint 
family  system  than  with  the  doctrine  of  free  competition.  If  you 
are  not  going  to  allow  free  competition  in  the  Empire  because 
that  is  the  horrible  Western  teaching  which  you  so  strenuously 
condemn  and  yet  still  more  strenuously  absorb  yourself,  give  us 
the  position  of  a  member  of  the  joint  family  in  which  the  weaker 
member  always  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  stronger  and  the  drone 
consumes  what  the  busy  bee  provides.  That  is  the  innocuous 
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teaching  of  the  East.  We  are  content  with  that,  but  will  you  be 
content  with  that? 

Gentlemen,  we  have  to  remind  our  Imperialist  friends  that 
India  has  to  maintain  a  very  large  army  which  it  can  hardly 
afford,  but  which  can  be  utilised  and  has  often  been  utilised  for 
Imperial  purposes.  Was  it  not  due  to  a  contingent  from  India  sent 
to  South  Africa  that  the  British  held  their  ground  till  succour 
reached  them  from  Great  Britain?  Was  not  the  Indian  army 
used  in  China  on  more  than  one  occasion?  Did  not  the  Indian 
army  go  to  Sudan  for  the  subjugation  of  a  country  which  is  now 
practically  English  though  under  the  fascinating  and  elastic 
doctrine  of  condominium  ?  Do  not  the  British  colonies  benefit 
from  trade  relationship  with  India  and  has  not  Indian  labour 
helped  in  colonial  development?  Was  not  East  Africa  practically 
given  to  Great  Britain  by  Indians?  In  all  these  cases  we  have 
loyally  accepted  Imperial  responsibilities  and  shared  in  Imperial 
obligations,  but  even  the  worm  turns  and  you  cannot  expect  that 
we  shall  go  on  accepting  loyally  our  share  of  Imperial  obligations 
without  demanding  the  ordinary  rights  of  Imperial  citizenship. 
The  millions  of  India  have  often  been  called  dumb  though  this 
natural  defect  evidently  never  came  in  their  way  in  whispering 
into  British  ears  their  perfect  contentment  and  satisfaction 
whenever  the  educated  classes  showed  signs  of  discontent  and 
disapproval.  Well,  thanks  to  the  education  which  Great  Britain 
herself  has  given  to  them,  they  are  no  more  dumb,  and  what  is 
more  they  will  not  be  dumb  any  longer.  It  is  much  better  to 
concede  to  the  rightful  demands  of  a  few  constitutionally  put 
forward  than  to  the  clamour  and  something  more  than  clamour 
of  millions  of  half-educated  people.  We  have  all  noticed  how 
prejudicial  to  British  prestige  is  the  idea  of  giving  way  to  the 
dictation  of  such  clamour.  Well,  the  best  way  to  prevent  this  is 
to  give  way  to  the  voice  of  the  educated  few  when  there  is  still 
every  chance  of  the  gift  being  regarded  as  perfectly  spontaneous. 
Above  all  do  not  permit  this  great  Empire  to  be  subjected  to 
ridicule  as  an  Empire  the  only  meaning  of  which  to  us  Orientals 
is  the  waving  of  a  few  thousand  Union  Jacks  by  Anglo-Indian 
school  boys  in  hill  schools  at  the  bidding  of  that  harmless 
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Imperialist  Lord  Meath.  The  conception  of  this  Empire  can  be 
much  greater,  much  nobler  than  this.  It  can  be  an  Empire  in 
which  the  minds  and  hearts  of  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
human  race  can  work  as  one  for  the  highest  and  most  beneficent 
purposes  of  Providence  justifying  the  ways  not  only  of  God  to 
man,  but  also  of  man  to  God. 
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The  cry  of  Young  India  has  never  been 
heard  in  its  full  tragic  pathos.  Mohamed 
Ali  attempts  here  to  reveal  the  innermost 
emotions  of  an  average  young  Indian. 
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YOUNG  INDIA 

YOUNG  India  is  rapidly  becoming  articulate  under  the 
stress  of  new  social  and  political  conditions,  but  it  has 
not  yet  learnt  the  art  of  self-expression  The  old  scheme 
of  life  that  nourished  the  roots  of  faith  and  purpose  of  the  earlier 
generation  is  dissolving  into  its  elements.  The  new  order  of 
things  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  evolved.  The  younger 
generation,  that  has  succeeded  to  the  heritage  of  a  vast  social 
tangle,  a  medley  of  vague  desires  and  moral  uncertainties  and 
doubts,  has  not  under  the  circumstances  reached  the  stage  of 
perfect  intellectual  altitude,  and  lacks  in  some  degree  the  clear-cut 
aim,  the  sure  method  and  the  power  of  self-articulation  that 
distinguish  the  life  of  a  well-established  society.  It  is  dreaming 
dreams,  most  of  which  are  vague  and  fleeting.  The  magic  case¬ 
ments  open  for  a  while,  and  it  sees  visions  of  glorious  loveliness 
and  splendour  of  heavenly  joy  poised  ethereally  on  wings  of  in¬ 
expressible  desires,  and  the  tense  feeling  of  the  moment  shapes 
itself  into  some  sort  of  speech.  But  the  accents  are  strange,  the 
words  are  incoherent,  the  emotion  is  halting  and  confused.  The 
Utopia  slips  out  of  its  mental  grasp  and  is  entombed  in  silence. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  failure,  the  quest  goes  on.  Visions  rise  and  die, 
but  the  hope  endures.  The  unconquerable  optimism  of  babies 
and  sucklings  of  yesterday  has  not  quailed  before  the  vast  burden 
of  their  race.  The  inner  vitality  of  the  life  force  feeds  the  springs 
of  their  efforts,  and  they  are  convinced  that  there  exist  somewhere 
free  and  joyous  states  of  thought  and  feeling  from  which  Young 
India  cannot  long  be  disinherited.  Only  if  they  could  utter  all 
that  they  feel,  and  experience,  and  suffer  and  could  mould  their 
utterance  into  a  coherent  and  beautiful  speech,  the  misery  of 
isolation  would  end  and,  none  of  them  would  ever  again  feel 
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that  he  is  but 

“An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.” 

As  it  is,  the  ‘  infant  cry  of  Young  India”  has  never  been 
heard  in  its  full  tragic  pathos.  Its  enemies,  devoid  of  under¬ 
standing  and  of  common  human  charity,  call  it  hard  names  and 
think  that  it  is  full  of  wine  of  insolence  and  the  spirit  of  revolt. 
All  those  who  know  the  innermost  emotions  of Younglndia know 
that  it  is  a  hateful  and  cruel  lie.  Never  has  a  young  generation  of 
people  set  itself  to  bear  the  titanic  burden  of  a  completesocial  re¬ 
construction  with  deeper  searching  of  the  heart,  greater  earnestness 
and  more  reverent  faith  in  the  power  that  shapes  human  ends  than 
the  “educated  classes”  of  India.  It  is  narrowness  and  perversity 
of  the  most  malignant  type  that  can  blind  one  to  the  enormous 
difficulties  and  anguish  of  their  situation.  They  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  process  of  change  and  destruction,  in  which  ancient 
cultures  and  hoary  institutions  are  silently  crumbling  away  at  the 
touch  of  the  new  iconoclastic  forces.  They  look  back  into  the 
past  and  are  smitten  with  blank  fear  at  the  sight  of  the  older 
generation — not  yet  wholly  extinct— which  stands  dumb  and 
paralysed  as  if  with  a  sense  of  doom.  The  present  stares  at  them 
as  one  huge  note  of  interrogation.  Only  the  horizons  of  the 
future  are  lit  with  hope  and  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  the  young 
Indian  who  loves  country  and  whom  the  Western  education  has 
brought  into  vital  touch  with  the  larger  life  of  the  world,  should 
still  be  struggling  manfully  to  construct  a  new  life-purpose  out  of 
the  debris  of  the  old.  His  is  the  most  difficult  task  known  to 
history.  He  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  gigantic  labours.  His 
path  is  strewn  with  frightful  distractions.  The  world  forces  of 
thought,  desire,  passion  play  around  him.  He  is  not  yet  firmly 
set  on  his  course  and  the  goal  is  not  fully  in  his  fight. 

L.H  JJ  jt?  ^  j6*  jJ*  b'U. 

(I  swim  with  every  rapid  current  for  a  space.  I  do  not  as  yet 
know  my  guide  ) 
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If  Young  India  were  not  so  artless,  if  it  could  pour  forth  its 
full  heart  into  speech,  the  story  of  its  inner  struggle,  of  its  fond 
hopes  and  gnawing  fears,  it  would  move  the  world.  The  young 
educated  Indian  is  a  tragic  figure — he  carries  within  his  bosom 
the  pathos  of  a  great  but  fallen  race.  No  poet  has  yet  risen  to 
reveal  him  to  himself,  no  artist  has  yet  caught  the  whisper  of  the 
soul  and  reproduced  it.  His  romance  of  hope  begins  and  ends 
in  a  circle  of  mute,  individual  experience.  When  he  comes  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  in  social  movements  and  organised  poli¬ 
tical  effort,  he  has  shed  most  of  his  enthusiasm.  Only  his  sense 
of  loyalty  to  his  race  and  country  prevents  him  from  retiring 
tortoiselike  with  his  shell  and  forget  the  sorry  scheme  of  things 
entire.  He  meets  other  of  his  fellows,  whose  inner  race,  too,  like 
him  has  been  run,  and  they  sit  together  to  rough  hew  their  destiny 
with  an  apparent  energy  of  conviction,  though  each  of  them 
knows  in  his  heart  that  his  inner  fires  have  burnt  out  to  ashes. 
The  hope  of  early  days  remains  to  them  and  they  share  it  in  com¬ 
mon  with  some  show  of  enthusiasm. 

Without  presuming  to  record  the  history  of  the  inner 
struggles  of  the  young  educated  Indian  from  the  cradle  to  early 
manhood  we  may  take  in  rapid  glance  some  of  the  significant 
phases  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  tribulations.  He  is  often  the 
child  of  many  prayers  and  is  born  in  a  home  of  some  material 
comfort.  His  parents  have  often  more  in  common  with  the  past 
than  with  the  new  order  of  things,  which  they  dimly  see  begin¬ 
ning  to  evolve  itself  out  of  chaos.  They  had  had  their  mental 
struggles  and  tragic  fights  with  the  sense  of  impending  change, 
which  is  devouring  every  familiar  aspect  of  their  old  world.  They 
have  now  resigned  themselves  to  the  inevitable.  If  one  could  lift 
their  brain  caps,  one  would  be  amazed  to  find  a  host  of  shy  limi¬ 
tations  of  embryo  protests  clinging  desperately  to  a  multitude  of 
new  sense  impressions.  Their  struggles  are  over,  but  there  has 
been  no  decisive  victory  or  defeat.  It  is  a  state  of  indefinite 
armistice,  so  to  speak,  which  the  weary  mind  of  the  older  gene¬ 
ration  has  been  forced  to  accept  for  its  own  peace.  It  loves  the 
past  and  cannot  repudiate  it.  It  does  not  fully  understand  the 
present  and,  therefore,  views  it  with  suspicion  and  veiled 
hostility.  But  the  defiant  challenges  and  the  battle-cries  of  the 
11 
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early  days  have  ceased  to  rend  the  air.  The  young  educated 
Indian  is  born  in  this  atmosphere. 

As  soon  as  the  nascent  consciousness  begins  to  individualise, 
swarms  of  loose  and  unrelated  impressions  assail  it  from  all 
sides,  and  the  task  of  storing,  sorting  and  cataloguing  them 
becomes  a  crushing  burden  to  the  palpitating  little  mind.  There 
is  neither  established  authority  to  select  and  provide  for  the  in¬ 
fant  mind  its  early  tools,  nor  the  settled  tradition  to  feed  its 
instincts.  Tradition  is  grown  vague  and  decadent  and  authority 
is  mained  with  doubt.  The  mother  throws  out  dry  crumbs  out 
of  her  starved  and  miscellaneous  assortment  of  ideas  as  the 
child  begins  strenuously  to  construct  its  scheme  of  the  universe. 
The  father  often  meets  the  persistent  questionings  of  the  eager 
little  babbler  with  a  conscience  stricken  face.  He  is  terrified  at 
every  new  mental  gesture,  every  fresh  note  of  the  inquiring 
voice.  Sometime  he  is  afraid  of  giving  sure  and  definite  answers. 
For  the  bewildering  maze  of  things  he  has  no  clue  to  offer.  His 
halting,  meagre  replies  suggest  still  more  doubts  and  more  dis¬ 
tracting  puzzles.  His  own  key  to  the  riddle  of  the  universe  has 
been  lost,  and  he  is  reduced  to  blank  despair  as  his  son  in  mute 
insistent  ways  demands,  in  cries  of  pain  and  shrieks  of  joy  and 
in  pretty  small  talk,  a  key  to  the  thousand  riddles  which  daily 
grow  in  his  mind.  The  young  child  soon  begins  to  lose  its  zest, 
and  things  lose  their  virgin  freshness.  The  world  reproduces  it¬ 
self  on  its  mental  retina  as  some  queer  arrangement  in  which 
unnamable  irrelevant  things  keep  a  riotous  company  and  are 
only  related  to  one’s  personality  by  the  extent  of  their  power  to 
increase  or  mitigate  one’s  bodily  hunger  or  pain.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  extreme  picture  of  the  childhood  of  the  young  educa¬ 
ted  Indian.  But  it  is  neither  an  unfaithful  nor  an  uncommon 
picture.  There  are  cases  in  which  parents  are  sure  of  their 
ground,  and  have  tried  to  give  confident  direction  to  the  growing 
mind  and  sensibilities  of  the  child.  They  are  mostly  of  the  type 
known  as  “the  old  school”,  that  is  to  say,  men  who  have  clung 
passionately  to  the  old  symbols  and  the  old  ways  of  thought. 
They  have  provided  a  cast-iron  mould  for  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  but  the  mould  has  either  broken  itself,  or  bent  and 
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irretrievably  maimed  the  mind.  In  all  cases  the  child,  when  he 
goes  to  the  modern  public  school  and  begins  to  discover  a  new 
world  through  the  text-book,  carries  with  him  a  mentality  which 
has  very  nearly  lost  its  spring  and  in  which  the  main  channels  of 
sensibility  are  beginning  to  find  settled  grooves.  The  home,  the 
street,  the  school  and  all  the  other  symbols  of  organised  social 
life  have  no  easily  intelligible  relation  to  one  anotherand  do  not 
fall  naturally  into  a  picture  of  the  whole.  With  the  school  the 
child  is  ushered  into  boyhood  and  begins  his  short  period  of 
romance.  The  young  educated  Indian  has  had  boyhood,  full  of 
dreams,  of  creative  wonders.  In  spite  of  the  subdued  anxiety  and 
puzzling  elusiveness  of  his  home  atmosphere,  he  has  had  his 
time  when  he  held  communion  with  the  earth  spirit  and  looked 
overhead  into  vistas  of  light  and  glory.  His  public  initiation  as  a 
“seeker  of  knowledge”  is  quite  an  event  in  the  family.  His  own 
feelings  about  the  ceremony  have  a  vague  intensity  that  is  little 
short  of  an  emotional  cries.  The  mullah  or  the  guru  emerges  out 
of  the  unknown  and  the  cosmos  of  the  boy  is  filled  with  this  dread 
presence.  His  whole  conception  of  knowledge  is  tainted  by  his 
early  experience  under  the  iron  rod  of  this  remorseless  pedagogue. 
The  maktab  or  the  pathshala  becomes  to  him  a  living  purgatory, 
learning  becomes  a  dire  penance  and  the  teacher  oppresses  his 
imagination  as  a  night-mare  for  years.  From  the  maktab  or  the 
pathshala  to  the  public  school  there  is  a  whole  change  of  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  the  boy  enters  it  with  a  lump  in  his  throat.  He  has 
tasted  of  the  “fruit”  of  knowledge  and  has  already  made  up  the 
attitude  with  which  he  goes  through  his  subsequent  schooling. 
It  is  an  attitude  of  mute  protest  against  a  scheme  of  life  that 
should  condemn  him  for  the  best  part  of  day  to  sit  with  over¬ 
strung  nerves  through  a  dreary  and  hateful  counting  of  incom¬ 
prehensible  symbols  and  rule  of  thumb  and  shiver  to  the  very 
roots  of  his  hair  as  a  scowling  face  turns  on  him  or  a  rasping 
voice  dins  horrors  into  his  ears.  In  the  public  school,  however, 
some  relaxation  of  the  nerve  is  possible.  The  drastic  methods  of 
th z  maktab  pedagogue,  who  regards  purging  the  boy  of  all  his 
playfulness  and  mirth  as  the  main  end  of  education  are  not 
generally  used  by  his  modern  prototype  in  the  public  school. 
But  the  atmosphere  of  the  public  school  is  frigid  and  its  tone  is 
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harsh  and  impersonal.  The  mullah  and  the  guru  are  the  tyrants  of 
the  old  schools  of  i  a  tel  lec  t  u  a  I  and  moral  discipline,  yet  they  put 
their  whole  heart  into  their  work  and  their  pupils  are  also  their 
disciples.  The  boys  dread  them  and  yet  respect  them  genuinely 
and  find  themselves  related  to  them  by  many  human  links.  The 
schoolmaster  is  a  wholly  different  being.  He  is  a  creature  of  a 
system  that  is  run  mainly  on  commercial  lines.  His  profession  is 
a  mere  bread-winning  device  to  him  and  not  a  vocation.  He  is 
generally  concerned  with  getting  the  boys  under  his  charge 
through  “a  course  of  instruction”  within  a  definite  period  of  time, 
and  his  whole  duty  ends  when  he  has  secured  the  largest  percen¬ 
tage  of  “passes”  within  his  division  at  the  annual  examination. 
At  his  best  he  is  a  smooth  machine  that  is  generally  successful  in 
standardising  the  mind. 

The  boy,  during  his  ten  years  of  education  at  public  school, 
learns  little  that  is  useful.  He  has  some  strange  facts  and  ideas 
stuffed  into  his  memory  and  acquires  some  mechanical  skill  in 
the  manipulation  of  figures.  But  he  gets  little  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  and  discipline  and,  in  spite  of  the  moral  text-book,  his  moral 
perceptions  are  usually  dim.  His  character  at  its  most  critical 
stage  receives  no  help  and  guidance  and  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
ehance  influence  in  the  process  of  formation.  Some  race  instinct 
or  religious  injunction  or  even  a  superstitious  admonition  that 
had  gone  deep  into  his  soul  while  yet  a  mere  child,  leaps  out  of 
his  sub-conscious  regions  when  he  is  face  to  face  with  a  moral 
crisis  and  guides  his  conduct.  The  teaching  of  the  school  has  no 
relation  to  his  home  life.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
street  and  the  market  place.  It  does  not  fit  in  with  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  joy,  happiness,  social  purpose  and  duty  that  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  experience  is  evolving  in  his  mind.  Before  he  has  finish¬ 
ed  his  school  coursehe  becomes  vaguely  conscious  of  the  duality 
of  his  inner  life.  His  parents  and  the  general  people  around  him 
are  living  their  lives  and  thinking  their  thoughts,  and  their  hopes 
and  fears,  their  joys  and  griefs,  their  pursuits  and  occupations 
are  widely  divergent. 

One  would  give  anything  to  know  of  a  grown-up  person  who 
has  not  found  himself  wishing  at  one  time  or  another  that  he 
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could  live  his  boyhood  over  again.  That  wonderful  and  divine 
experience  is  at  once  the  illumination  and  the  quest  of  humanity. 
It  treasures  up  feelings  that  were  full  blooded  and  were  not 
sicklied  over  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  sorrows  that  were  real 
and  whole,  hopes  that  were  spells  of  acute  physical  joys,  desires 
that  embraced  without  the  least  cowardly  spasm  of  doubt  or  fear 
the  entire  gracious  aspects  of  life  and  the  universe.  Mr.  Wells 
has  given  a  delicious  picture  of  the  future  of  humanity,  when 
cleansed  of  its  ugly  imperfections,  it  would  stand  as  if  on  a  foot¬ 
stool,  and  reach  its  hands  among  the  stars.  This  is  in  fact  an 
exact  picture  of  individual  boyhood — a  period  of  life  when  no 
sense  of  imperfections  clings  to  the  free  and  joyous  movements  of 
mind  and  feeling.  It  is  a  time  of  life  when  the  world  seems  robed 
in  purple,  when  everything  seems  alive  with  meaning  or  mystery, 
when  even  the  wooden  table,  the  stool  and  the  pen  and  the  ink¬ 
pot  have  their  individuality  and  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
miraculous  articulation  and  gesture.  In  this  populous  world  of 
wonderous  tones  and  tints  the  little  chip  of  humanity  disports 
as  a  god.  He  dips  into  the  secrets  of  creations.  Worlds  of  magic 
loveliness  issue  every  moment  from  the  alchemy  of  his  heart  and 
brain  as  if  from  the  creator’s  hand.  This  facuhy  of  crealiveness 
and  self-perfection  is  the  miracle  of  boyhood.  Only  the  elect 
among  persons  of  mature  age  can  retain  this  faculty  un¬ 
impaired  to  the  last.  It  is  the  supreme  vital  impulse  of  a  living 
society.  It  was  to  this  faculty  that  Goethe  referred  when  he 
said  that  “man  is  in  every  sense  divine,”  for  he  builds  worlds, 

Or  bidding  them  no  longer  be, 

Exerts,  enjoys  a  sense  of  deity. 

Their  dealings  with  one  another  and  the  ways  of  their  common 
intercourse  in  daily  life  give  him  one  measure  of  social  life  and 
individual  destiny.  The  secular  spirit  of  the  West  that  glimmers 
upon  his  sense  through  the  obscurity  of  the  school  instruction 
and  the  text-book  suggest  an  entirely  different  scheme  of  values 
and  relations.  The  culture,  social  institutions  and  the  beliefs  of 
his  forefathers  claim  his  devotion  and  he  is  infinitely  relieved  if 
he  can  give  them  his  unquestioning  loyalty.  The  new  gods  of  the 
West  utter  strange  oracles  from  after,  and  he  is  held  in  trance  by 
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the  glamour  and  prestige  of  novelty.  The  young  mind  abhors 
philosophical  doubt  and  neutral  grounds,  and  can  never  do 
without  lusty  faith  and  downright  conviction.  In  spite  of  his 
many  puzzles  the  boy  hastens  to  strike  an  emphatic  attitude  in 
relation  to  the  enormous  questions  that  the  Indian  society  has 
got  to  solve.  It  is  at  this  stage,  that  is,  a  year  or  two  before  the 
young  prodigy  matriculates  and  passes  on  to  the  college  that 
some  aspects  of  the  general  controversy  and  deep  struggle  of 
thought  of  Young  India  are  impressed  on  his  mind.  He  perceives 
for  the  first  time,  however,  dimly,  the  vast  burden  of  his  race. 
He  becomes  conscious  of  the  social,  political  and  other  problems 
of  his  country.  Tfcie  whole  tangle  is  far  beyond  his  mental  grasp, 
yethe  begins  to  see  some  aspects  of  the  tangle  and  hears  distinctly 
the  shouts  of  men  engaged  in  straightening  it  up.  The  cries  and 
catchwords  of  the  press  and  the  platform  attract  him  and  he 
begins  to  take  sides  in  the  momentous  controversy  which  is  still 
going  on  about  the  destiny  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  boy  feels  the  pulse  of  change  and  sees  the  new  spirit  that 
moves  over  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  school  teaching  does 
not  help  him  much  in  realising  the  significance  of  what  he  sees 
and  feels.  The  vast  literature  of  controversy,  the  newspapers, 
the  general  talk  and  discussion  around  him  give  him  some  clue 
to  the  thoughts  and  riddles  that  inflict  the  mind  of  Young  India. 
He  takes  a  mental  vow  and  is  initiated  into  the  service  of  his  creed, 
community  or  country.  The  patriotic  feeling  is  born  in  his 
breast  and  for  the  first  time  after  his  childhood  he  feels  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  luxury  of  being.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  does  not 
appeal  him,  for  he  has  a  very  hazy  conception  of  it.  With  the 
simple  vitality  of  his  faith  he  sets  out  to  plan  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth.  His  patriotism  is  mostly  communal  in  its  origin. 
If  he  is  a  Hindu  he  seeks  inspiration  from  the  vision  of  Bharat 
that  is  revealed  to  him  through  his  religious  lore  and  literature 
and  round  which  cling  the  tenderest  associations  and  the  aroma 
of  fine  deeds  and  noble  idealism  of  a  great  and  gifted  race.  If  he 
is  a  Muslim  he  glories  in  the  achievements  of  his  ancestors  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  art,  literature,  commerce  and  empire.  His 
visions  of  the  past  fill  his  dreams  about  the  future.  Patriotic 
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poems  touch  him  to  the  core,  he  learns  them  by  heart  and  they 
form  the  deep  music  of  his  sons.  He  begins  to  talk  earnestly  of 
social  reform  and  of  what  he  would  do  when  he  comes  to  take  an 
active  and  responsible  part  in  social  life.  In  the  meantime  he 
holds  forth  amongst  his  fellows,  and  in  every  company  in  which 
he  finds  himself  on  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  ways  of  men 
and  their  social  institutions.  The  old  men  shake  their  heads  at 
the  young  dreamer’s  vigour  and  zest  and  his  reforming  zeal.  He 
takes  delight  in  scandalising  the  women  of  his  family  by  telling 
them  half  a  dozen  times  every  day  what  he  thinks  of  the  purdah , 
and  of  woman’s  existing  status  and  how  he  would  revolutionise 
the  whole  scheme  of  things.  In  religious  matters  he  is  often  for 
"reform”,  and  he  measures  his  own  talent  and  capacity  by  the 
extent  to  which  he  can  rouse  the  ire  of  the  school  moulvi  or  the 
pandit  by  riddling  him  with  heresies.  The  Arabic,  Persian  and 
Sanskrit  classes  in  the  secondary  school  are  in  fact  small  young 
debating  religious  societies  with  the  moulvi  and  the  pandit  as  their 
permanent  chairman.  The  battles  of  Young  India  against  obscur¬ 
antism  and  the  dark  hosts  of  superstition  and  stereotyped  dogma 
begin  in  the  school  room,  and  begin  with  all  the  riot  and  energy 
of  boyhood.  The  moulvi  is  the  symbol  of  the  poet  with  its  fixed 
standards,  and  settled  polity.  The  young  boy  bears  in  him  the 
spark  of  the  new  illumination  and  is  the  promise  of  the  future. 
The  moulvi  is  a  kindly  indulgent  and  easy-going  man  with  a  taste 
for  puns  and  witty  anecdotes.  In  controversial  duels  he  often 
feels  his  ground  slipping  from  beneath  his  feet,  but  he  recovers 
his  balance  by  shrewdly  running  off  at  a  tangent  and  silencing 
the  young  enthusiast  by  a  long  and  pointless  tale.  The  moulvi 
has  his  idiosyncracies  and  his  freaks  and  they  furnish  an  inex¬ 
haustible  fund  for  witty  and  irreverent  gossip  to  the  young 
iconoclast.  He  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  his  place  in  the 
school  and  his  new  successor  from  the  normal  school  and  the 
training  college  is  hardly  an  improvement  upon  the  old  type. 
The  maulvi9  in  spite  of  his  inefficiency  and  imperfections,  has 
retained  a  distinct  corner  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  and  in  many 
cases  has  helped  to  lit  a  torch  that  has  burned  with  steady  flame 
to  the  last. 
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The  young  boy  is  deep  in  the  splendours  of  his  dreams  when 
he  matriculates  and  prepares  to  go  to  the  college.  His  visions 
are  fresh  and  inspiring  ;  he  has  faith  in  his  powers ;  he  is  unshak¬ 
able  in  the  strength  of  his  patriotism  ;  he  is,  in  short,  sure  of  his 
ground.  The  college  draws  him  like  a  magnet  and  he  goes  with 
a  heart  full  of  rich  emotion.  He  hopes  He  would  find  there  the 
key  to  his  riddle  and  an  enormous  accession  of  strength  and 
faculty  to  recreate  the  world.  His  illusions  are  his  stars  and  he 
walks  in  their  light,  seen  from  the  dark  shadows  that  have 
descended  on  the  paths  of  older  men.  The  college  life  of  the 
young  Indian  is  the  most  important  phase  of  his  career.  He 
begins  the  spring-tide  of  his  romance.  He  reaches  out  his  hand 
to  the  care  of  things.  He  finds  some  degree  of  self-expression. 
But  the  process  of  disillusionment  soon  sets  in  and  the  light  of 
his  early  heaven  drops  out  star  by  star. 

The  Indian  college,  whether  controlled  by  the  State  or  by  a 
public  or  a  denominational  body,  is  the  hard,  material  setting  in 
which  the  thought  struggles  of  Young  India  reach  a  crisis  and 
in  many  cases  end  in  catastrophe.  The  Young  Indian,  who  has 
passed  out  of  the  college  can  never  forget  the  intoxication  of  the 
moment  when  he  first  entered  the  Mecca  of  his  intellectual  hope. 
It  marks  the  consummation  of  a  desire  that  had  been  the  tumult 
of  his  blood  ever  since  he  came  under  the  spell  of  the  “B.A.”  of 
his  town  or  neighbourhood  and  was  lost  in  rapt  admiration  of 
his  immaculate  views  and  ways.  His  parents  show  some  hesita¬ 
tion  at  first  and  naturally  count  the  cost  and  riches  of  the 
“adventure,”  but  he  overrides  all  considerations  by  his  persis¬ 
tence,  and  gains  his  way  in  the  end.  He  packs  his  things  and 
armed  with  his  Matriculation  certificate  and  other  “chits”  about 
his  character  and  school  conduct,  appears  one  fine  morning 
within  the  precincts  of  the  college.  He  goes  to  the  college  of  his 
choice  with  feelings  akin  to  one’s  entering  a  sacred  shrine.  For 
the  first  week  or  two  the  youthful  pilgrim  is  the  victim  of  a  huge 
bewilderment,  and  he  takes  in  his  impressions  with  a  series  of 
gasps.  His  mental  picture  of  the  place  was  a  dignified  abode  of 
grave,  sedate  young  men  filled  with  patriotic  sentiment  and  spend¬ 
ing  their  lives  in  ceaseless  rounds  of  lectures  on  communal  topics, 
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on  religious  and  social  reform.  What  he  actually  sees  are  scatter¬ 
ed  little  groups  in  the  rooms  and  verandahs  of  the  college  hostels, 
engaged  in  indolent  gossip,  which  is  punctuated  at  intervals  by 
hissing  sounds  of  mockery  or  peals  of  irreverent  laughter.  His 
animal  spirits  may  be  roused  by  the  hearty  bounds  of  hilarity 
characteristic  of  youth,  but  his  earlier  picture  is  shattered  for 
ever.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  he  feels  ignored, 
nobody  seems  to  care  a  scrap  for  that  portentous  event.  Things 
go  on  shamelessly  as  before,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  so  epoch 
making  as  his  coming  to  the  college.  He  feels  an  alien  and  out 
of  time.  However,  he  soon  gets  over  this  feeling  generally  within 
a  fortnight  as  he  begins  to  pick  up  the  various  threads  of  the 
inner  relations  of  things  around  him  and  learns  the  freemasonry 
of  the  undergraduate  talk,  illusion  and  gesture.  He  even  speed¬ 
ily  lives  down  the  smart  of  anger  and  insult  that  goes  to  his 
heart  when  the  merciless  college  wits  poke  fun  at  his  dress  and 
appearance  and  hit  off  his  angularities  by  some  flaming  phrase 
or  a  scandalous  nickname,  which  sticks  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  and  which  renders  his  days  empty  of  sunshine  and  his  nights 
sleepless  and  hideous  for  weeks. 

When  the  “fresher”  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  sur¬ 
rounding — the  process  does  not  usually  take  more  than  a  couple 
of  months — his  intellectual  and  moral  sensibilities  come  under 
vital  stimuli  through  a  multitude  of  new  suggestions.  They  drink 
in  the  elixir  of  their  life  at  every  pore.  Fresh  waves  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  flood  his  consciousness  in  his  new  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  class-room,  the  library,  the  debating  hall,  the  play¬ 
ground,  the  dining  hall  and  in  the  free  daily  intercourse  with  his 
fellows  he  sees  glimpses  of  a  sunnier  and  more  gracious  spirit 
than  the  spirit  of  the  public  school,  which  seems  to  pervade  the 
life  around  him  and  reflect  its  radiance  on  all  human  things. 
A  feeling  of  real  intellectual  freedom  is  born  within  him,  and 
he  casts  off,  with  a  sense  of  mutinous  joy  the  numerous  invisible 
chains  that  had  held  his  spirit  in  thrall.  This  intellectual  self- 
confidence  would  be  perilously  near  anarchy  but  for  the  inexor¬ 
able  limits  imposed  by  the  psychology  and  previous  training  of 
the  youth.  It  could  be  the  real  creative  force  in  the  development 
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of  his  personality  but  it  is  very  short-lived— it  usually  dies,  after  a 
year  or  two  of  intermittent  energy,  for  sheer  want  of  nourishment. 

In  the  whole  problem  of  Indian  education  no  question  can 
be  of  graver  import  than  a  careful  and  searching  study  of  the 
causes  that  usually  undermine  the  intellectual  self-confidence  of 
Indian  youths  before  they  reach  the  end  of  their  college  career. 
That  such  a  catastrophe  actually  happens  in  the  majority  of 
cases  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  What  this  catastrophe 
means  in  essence  we  will  try  to  make  clear  presently,  but  before 
passing  on  to  its  discussion  we  wish  to  draw  to  it  the  utmost 
attention  of  every  intelligent  student  of  the  Indian  educational 
environment.  Young  India  is  the  product  of  Western  education. 
It  is  no  doubt  full  of  hope.  To  all  outward  seeming  it  does  not 
lack  energy  of  the  vigour  of  conviction.  It  seems  to  be  con¬ 
fident  of  India’s  future  and  trying  to  gather  up  its  forces  for 
pushing  on  full  steam  ahead.  But  is  its  heart  really  stout  with 
the  courage  that  never  quails?  Is  it  not  torn  with  doubts?  Is 
not  its  faith  as  yet  a  mere  expression  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  ?  Is  it  absolutely  sure  of  its  path  and  its  goal? 
Frankly,  Young  India  is  not  only  half-hearted  and  nervous  with 
strange  fears,  but  its  faith  has  not  also  struck  roots  into  the  soil 
and  its  ideals  have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  cloudland.  It  yearns 
for  faith,  certitude  ;  conviction  for  some  sure  and  straight  path. 
It  is  crying  for  direction  and  not  for  the  moon.  But  its  yearning 
is  not  passionate  enough,  its  cries  do  not  ring  with  the  confidence 
and  courage  of  the  fanatic.  There  is  some  sense  of  inadequacy, 
some  element  of  inerita  sticking  to  the  mind  and  character  of 
Young  India.  It  has  not  passed  out  of  the  college  without  losing 
an  irretrievable  something  of  its  spirit  and  feeling. 

Before  trying  to  measure  this  loss  it  is  of  infinite  importance 
to  see  how  the  loss  occurs.  As  we  have  seen,  the  fresh  under¬ 
graduate,  soon  after  he  finds  himself  at  pace  with  his  new  surround¬ 
ings,  feels  an  illumitable  freedom  of  mind.  The  old  restraints 
of  habit,  of  convention,  of  innumerable  prohibitions  imposed 
by  tradition,  authority  and  usage  gradually  fall  off  as  the  heady 
ideas  of  the  West  begin  to  curve  through  his  mind  in  full  blast. 
The  vast  English  literature  with  its  remarkable  range,  beauty  and 
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power,  the  romance  of  history  and  of  modern  science,  the  thrill 
and  fascination  of  the  world  politics,  the  scope  of  modern  effort 
and  achievement  in  art,  invention,  industry  and  commerce,  the 
modern  thought  and  modern  philosophy,  the  dreams  of  the  elect 
of  humanity,  the  griefs  and  doubts  of  its  afflicted  sons,  the 
wonder,  the  beauty,  the  joy  of  things  that  have  nourished  the 
spirit  of  man  through  the  ages  and  keep  it  in  full  trim  of  battle 
under  the  stress  of  modern  conditions — all  these  burst  upon  his 
vision  through  the  dense  opacity  of  the  college  atmosphere  and 
he  scales  dizzy  heights  of  feeling  and  thought.  Every  under¬ 
graduate  goes  through  this  exhilarating  experience  to  a  more  or 
less  degree.  Temperaments  and  intellectual  sensibilities,  of 
course,  differ,  and  there  are  undergraduate  whose  period  of 
romance  is  brief  and  whose  inner  flame  is  soon  extinguished  by 
the  first  blast  of  cold  wind  that  blow’s  from  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  their  actual  lives. 

The  undergraduate  displys,  naturally  a  variety  of  type. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  undergraduate  whose  mind  never 
flowers,  so  to  speak,  whose  aspiration  withers  away  early  in  the 
bud.  Little,  calculating  “wisdom”  of  the  worldling  learnt  in 
a  hard,  matter-of-fact  family  environment,  or  derived  from  a 
superfictally  clever  and  shrewd  companionship  chokes  bis  founts 
of  lofty  desire  and  bind  him  up  within  a  tough,  material  crust 
for  life.  He  values  nothing  but  the  “degree”  of  B.A.,  and  he 
knows  its  price.  After  a  dull,  dreary  toil  he  is  at  last  punished 
by  his  success  at  the  University  examination  and  quietly  passes 
off  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  earn  honest  livelihoods  in  Govern¬ 
ment  service  or  some  other  hard-worked  frugally-run  establish¬ 
ment. 

There  is  the  undergraduate,  easy-going  fancy  free,  with  a 
fastidious  sense  for  appearances,  to  whom  one  serious  thought 
about  life  and  its  problems  is  a  perfect  boredom.  He  makes  the 
“smart-set”  and  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  fop.  He  is  usually 
active  in  his  habits  and  makes  the  life  hum  in  the  college.  The 
ceremonial  and  showy  aspects  of  college  life  owe  much  to  his 
energy  and  devotion.  He  is  keen,  intelligent,  with  untapped 
reserves  of  character  within  him,  but  some  defect  of  early  training 
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combined  with  a  lively  temperament  has  switched  his  mind  off  to 
seeking  social  distinction  and  semi-effects.  His  quest  is  for  the 
plums  of  life,  for  light  and  juicy  things,  for  easy,  personal  con¬ 
quests,  and  he  goes  to  England  as  soon  as  he  cares  to  turn  his 
intellectual  acquisitions  into  current  coin  by  taking  on  the  veneer 
and  polish  of  the  West.  When  he  comes  back  he  generally  settles 
down  to  unlearn  much  that  he  had  fondly  acquired  before,  and 
becomes  a  useful  solvent  in  social  life.  There  is,  again  the  under¬ 
graduate  endowed  with  great  mental  stamina  and  strength  of 
purpose,  whose  power  of  application  and  industry  is  remarkable. 
The  fates,  however,  have  played  him  a  cruel  trick  by  robbing  him 
of  the  saving  grace  of  imagination.  His  college  attendance  is 
regular,  he  is  never  known  to  have  broken  any  rule  of  discipline, 
he  is  the  pet  of  his  professors,  the  envy  of  his  less  industrious 
classmates,  the  butt-end  of  the  wits  and  idle  gossips  of  the  college. 
The  text-bock  is  his  treasure,  his  love,  his  all.  He  wins  distinction 
in  houes  and  University  examinations  and  goes  out  into  the  world 
as  a  brilliant  passman,  encumbered  with  a  load  of  certificates  and 
other  vehicles  of  encomia  and  good  will  from  his  teachers.  He  gains 
a  “respectable”  post  in  the  service  of  Government  and  thrives 
and  prospers  as  far  as  his  worldy  desires  go.  He  usually  forms 
the  respectable,  regular  tax-paying  class  that  is  the  repository  of 
all  social  conventions,  the  vindication  of  the  State  and  the  chief 
concern  of  the  Legislature. 

But  the  type  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the  idealist, 
the  child  of  imagina  ion  and  of  faith  whose  mind  roves  with  eager 
wonder  over  vast,  unexplored  realms  of  mystery  and  whose  heart 
is  free  from  petty  personal  cares  and  little  prosaic  selfishness,  free 
to  grieve  for  impersonal  wrong,  to  love  right  and  justice  and  to 
devote  iteslf  to  the  worship  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  The 
sense  of  freedom  that  comes  to  the  fresh  undergraduates  as  a 
divine  breath  from  heaven,  lasts  according  to  the  strength  of  his 
personality.  It  is  at  once  a  wonderful  stimulus  and  a  test  of 
character  and  mind.  The  college  is  a  microcosm,  however  im¬ 
perfect  of  the  Indian  world  with  its  cross  currents  of  diverse 
thoughts  ideas,  social  purposes,  its  hopes  of  rekindled  faith,  its 
grave  doubts  and  unsettling  problems.  The  youths’  mind  feels 
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the  first  flash  of  dawn  as  the  spell  of  its  earlier  environment  dis¬ 
solves  under  the  wholesome  pressure  of  the  college  atmosphere. 
Thought  becomes  easy,  ideas  flit  in  hosts  across  his  brain  and 
feeling  grows  natural  as  appetite.  When  he  was  at  school  his 
sense  of  communal  patriotism  had  come  to  birth.  In  the  college 
he  discovers  the  whole  cosmos  and  claims  it  as  his  bride.  The 
process  of  discovery  is  swift — the  mind  rushes  with  lightning 
speed  through  the  ascending  age  till  it  comes  to  dwell  in  the  glory 
of  its  recovered  heaven.  The  communal  feeling  becomes  for 
a  while  the  bedrock  of  his  cosmopolitan  emotion.  His  first 
discovery  is,  of  course,  the  boundless  world  of  books.  He  gets 
brief,  hurried  glimpses  from  them  of  what  has  been  thought  and 
done  and  suffered  since  the  birth  of  creation.  He  discovers 
humanity,  its  essential  unity  and  brotherhood,  its  sorrows  and 
joys  and  triumphs.  He  is  held  in  thrall  by  the  vision  of  mankind 
marching  with  laborious  and  weary  steps  through  the  centuries, 
still  marching  on,  in  spite  of  its  heavy  load  of  sorrow,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  that  it  has  undergone,  the  unmerited  and  dull  misery  of 
persecuted  generations  in  various  climes  and  at  various  epochs, 
the  selfishness,  cruelty  and  hideous  greed  of  individuals,  the  mute 
distress  of  unnamed  millions  who  perished  unaccountably  on  the 
way  and  whose  silence  is  heard  only  by  God.  He  feels  this  with 
a  sinking  of  his  heart,  and  yet  he  recovers  instantly  his  joy  and 
confidence  through  the  spectacle  of  the  race  manfully  battling 
with  fate  and  circumstance,  its  hope  never  flagging  and  itsenergies 
being  always  refreshed  by  its  inner  faith,  by  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  its  martyrs,  by  the  angelic  purity  of  its  saints,  by  the 
fiery  optimism  of  its  prophets  who  have  never  failed  it  in  its 
darkest  hour,  rekindled  its  enthusiasm  and  urged  it  on  to  its  life¬ 
long  quest.  He  probes  the  eternal  riddle,  and  even  without  get¬ 
ting  a  complete  and  definite  answer,  he  feels  sure  that  the  universe 
is  a  place  worth  living  in  and  life  is  not  all  a  mistake.  His  sense 
of  justice  becomes  preternaturally  alive,  his  vision  of  truth  grows 
brighter.  He  surveys  the  modern  world  and  is  impatient  of  the 
dull,  lethargic  fellows  who  can  still  allow  wrong  and  suffering  to 
exist  in  the  life  of  mankind.  The  character  of  the  past  ages  was 
unmeasurably  worse,  because  they  knew  so  little.  Should, 
however,  the  modern  age,  that  knows  so  much  and  is  endowed 
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with  such  resources  as  were  never  dreamt  of  by  the  earlier 
generation,  let  the  old  absurdities  and  obstructions  go  on  ?  It  is 
monstrous  for  him  to  have  to  think  that  statesmen  and  men  of 
power  should  have  neither  faith  nor  ability  needed  to  recast  the 
life  of  the  world  in  the  light  of  modern  thought.  Their  petty 
rivalries  and  quarrels,  their  insane  waste  of  great  personal  gifts  in 
violent  struggles  over  trivial  matters,  their  vile  schemes  and 
plots  to  checkmate  and  thwart  their  rivals,  their  cynicism  and 
their  indifference  to  the  essential  needs  of  humanity,  scandalise 
him  and  outrage  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  thiDgs.  He  is  puzzled 
by  the  strange  inconsistencies  of  the  modern  civilization,  by  the 
sterility  of  effort  and  the  boldness  and  fertility  of  social  thought 
and  speculation,  by  the  colossal  issues  involved  in  the  problems 
of  life  and  the  paltry  measure  of  practical  energy  devoted  to  their 
solution.  Surely  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  man  ought  to  be 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  big  men  in  power.  It  seems  to  him 
so  easy  and  simple.  Why  do  they  not  attempt  it?  He  feels  sure 
he  could  do  it  if  he  had  the  necessary  opportunity  and  power. 
He  would,  at  any  rate,  try  to  do  his  partof  the  work  nearer  home. 
India  needs  a  reconstructed  society.  He  sees  a  clear  vision  of 
what  it  should  be.  There  shall  be  no  rivalries  of  creed  and  sect, 
no  caste  privileges,  no  cruelties,  and  injustices  upheld  by  custom. 
The  rank  growth  of  weeds  in  the  social  and  religious  system  shall 
be  swept  into  the  dust.  Every  individual  shall  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  live  a  clean  and  beautiful  life.  His  own  life  and  its 
settings  would  be  a  model  of  perfection.  And  he  then  thinks  of 
the  sort  of  wife  he  should  have — a  sweet,  lovable  companion  fully 
responsive  to  the  inner  music  of  his  soul.  He  must  really  work 
with  vigour  for  the  emancipation  of  Indian  women.  He  thinks 
of  education  and  follows  with  consuming  earnestness  the  fitful 
progress  of  the  organised  educational  and  social  movements  of 
his  community.  The  old  communal  wiseacres  seem  to  him  to  be 
palsied  creatures,  fumbling  nonsense  in  a  jejune  spirit.  He  would 
put  more  heart  and  vigour  into  the  undertaking  when  the  time 
comes. 

But  before  these  glorious  fancies  have  time  to  settle  into  a 
clear  purpose  and  practical  line  of  conduct  the  heavenly  vision 
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begins  to  grow  dim,  until  it  finally  disappears  leaving  not  a  trace 
behind.  Youthful  dreams  feed  the  springs  of  purpose  and  the 
roots  of  character  only  when  they  have  some  relevance,  however, 
remote,  to  outward  circumstance.  The  conditions  of  actual 
social  life  in  India  are  in  a  hopeless  muddle  The  dreams  of  the 
undergraduate  are  in  fact  no  more  than  the  phantasies  of  a  pure, 
abstract  aesthete  or  intellectual  anarchist.  They  run  in  a  detach¬ 
ed  orbit  of  subjective  emotional  experience  and  fade  into  oblivion 
at  the  first  touch  of  the  spirit  of  reality.  The  process  of  dis¬ 
illusionment  begins  in  the  class-room.  The  text-book  starves  the 
undergraduate’s  mind.  The  food  he  hungers  for  it  does  not  give. 
The  root  evil  is  that  the  type  of  college  education  is  not  based  on 
the  national  needs  of  India,  or  on  her  race  consciousness  and 
experience.  Then,  the  teacher,  who  has  more  of  the  politician  in 
him  than  of  the  preceptor  of  youth,  completes  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  by  his  treatment,  by  his  harsh  unsympathetic  ways,  his 
irksome  impositions,  his  ceaseless  attempts  at  systematic  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  boy’s  personality.  The  intellectual  self-confidence  of 
the  undergraduate  is  ruined  before  he  passes  his  B.A.  This  is  the 
handiwork  of  the  expert  educationist  who  is  the  chosen  instru¬ 
ment  of  a  blind  and  blundering  system.  The  graduate  takes  his 
degree  and  descends  from  empyrean  heights— where  he  was 
permitted  by  fates  to  play  as  a  god  for  a  dream-world— to  the 
ordinary  world  of  men— at  best  as  a  Deputy  Collector  or  a  Vakil 
of  the  High  Court. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  TURKS 

An  article  published  in  the  ‘ Comrade ’  of  September  26,  1914 

The  London  Times  were  a  leading 
article  entitled  ‘The  Choice  of  the  Turks’ 
exhorting  Turkey  to  join  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies.  Mohamed  Ali,  under  the 
stress  of  a  great  crisis,  decided  to  write  a 
reply.  Six  weeks  before  the  appearance  of 
the  provocative  article  in  London  Times 
Mohamed  Ali  was  bed-ridden  owing  to 
diabetic  trouble  which  had  necessitated  a 
surgeon’s  attention.  He,  however,  sat  up 
for  40  hours  to  write  twenty  fateful  columns, 
foregoing  sleep  and  rest  and  almost  all  food, 
except  for  some  very  strong  coffee  which  he 
seldom  used  to  take.  He  corrected  the 
proofs  of  the  article  in  a  moving  train  while 
on  his  way  to  Rampur  to  bury  his  dearly 
beloved  cousin,  the  husband  of  his  only 
sister,  who  had  died  suddenly. 

In  this  article  Mohamed  Ali  surveys  the 
contemporary  situation,  rapidly  sketching 
the  history  of  Turkey’s  relations  with  various 
European  powers,  and  particularly  with 
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England  with  a  view  to  contrast  the  old 
friendly  attitude  and  some  of  its  undoubted 
advantages  to  the  two  powers.  “The  Choice 
of  the  Turks”  created  a  stir  in  the  country 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Comrade  which  was 
promptly  banned  by  the  Government  of 
India.  So  great  was  the  fear  roused  in  the 
British  mind  that  the  Government  of  India, 
as  late  as  1944,  refused  permission  to  the 
present  editor  to  publish  this  article  which 
is  now  being  released  for  the  first  time 
since  it  was  proscribed  in  1914. 


X! 


“THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  TURKS” 

u  7^^  *s  ^ece^»”  says  the  Arabic  proverb,  and  the 

\f\f  English  saying,  ‘'Everything  is  fair  in  Love  and 
v  ▼  War,”  not  only  supports  it,  but  extends  it  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  analogy  between  the  opposite  passions  of  love  and 
hatred.  The  justification  for  deceit  in  love  may  or  may  not  be 
quite  clear,  but  the  necessity  for  it  in  war  is  obvious.  The  object 
of  war  is  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  enemy  by  causing  him  the 
maximum  amount  of  harm  at  the  minimum  cost  to  ourselves. 
In  primitive  times  reliance  may  have  been  placed  entirely  on 
force  for  the  destruction  or  subjugation  of  the  enemy  ;  but  it 
must  soon  have  dawned  even  upon  primitive  man  that  cunning 
sometimes  succeeds  quite  as  well  as  courage,  and  that  skill  is  no 
less  effective  in  a  struggle  than  strength.  Leadership  makes  all 
the  difference  between  two  armies  of  equal  strength,  and  often  a 
well  led  but  smaller  army  scores  a  success  against  badly  led 
hordes  that  lack  nothing  in  the  way  of  dash  and  determination. 
And  it  is  not  without  its  significance  that  strategy,  or  military 
leadership  and  stratagem,  or  wile,  have  one  and  the  same 
derivation. 

The  point  is  in  fact  too  obvious  to  be  laboured  ;  but  what 
we  desire  to  explain  is  that  stratagems  have  their  use  not  only  on 
the  field  of  battle  when  war  has  begun,  but  also  in  the  Chancellor¬ 
ies  before  and  during  a  war.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  nation  to 
make  no  strategic  mistakes  in  the  course  of  a  campaign.  It  must 
not  also  commence  a  campaign  with  political  mistakes  of  any 
importance  nor  commit  them  in  the  course  of  that  campaign. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Blunt  tells  us  in  his  “Secret  History  of  the  British 
Occupation  of  Egypt,”  that  the  late  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  who 
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had  unceasingly  worked  for  the  forcible  intervention  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  internal  difficulties  of  Egypt  and  had  denied  him¬ 
self  all  rest  and  many  comforts  during  some  weeks  preceding  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria,  went  to  sleep  immediately  after 
boarding  the  British  man-o-war  and  the  commencement  of  the 
bombardment,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  peace  in  spite  of  the 
cannonading.  Now  the  Chancellories  of  nations  at  war  with 
each  other  cannot  afford  to  enjoy  the  sleep  of  the  just  in  similar 
circumstances.  When  diplomatists  bent  upon  war  have  worked 
up  the  passions  of  the  people  to  the  pitch  necessary  for  their 
purpose,  and  the  first  acts  of  war  have  in  consequence  already 
occurred,  leaving  not  even  a  “sporting”  chance  for  an  early 
re-establishment  of  peace,  they  do  not  go  to  bed  with  an  easy 
conscience  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  their  duty.  They 
work  all  the  more  in  order  to  reap  for  their  country  or  their 
party  the  full  harvest  of  benefits  which  they  anticipate  from  the 
war.  A  Foreign  Minister  has  seldom  a  shorter  day  than  one  of 
eight  hours  even  in  the  piping  times  of  peace.  But  when  the 
drums  of  Mars  drown  the  music  of  the  pipes  of  Pan,  the  Foreign 
Minister  is  extremely  lucky,  if  not  extremely  lazy,  who  can  get 
eight  hours  in  the  day  and  night  that  he  can  call  his  own.  It  is 
not  only  the  army  that  has  a  Great  General  Staff.  Diplomacy 
too  has  its  General  Staff,  and  its  Napoleon  or  Moltke.  It  is  not 
only  the  battle-field  but  the  bureau  of  foreign  affairs  also  that 
has  its  strategy  and  its  tacties.  The  object  of  war,  as  we  have 
stated,  being  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  enemy  by  causing  him 
the  maximum  of  harm  at  the  minimum  cost  to  ourselves,  what 
could  be  a  better  strategy  for  effecting  this  purpose  than  to 
induce  one  of  our  neighbours  to  fight  our  battles,  or,  at  least,  to 
share  our  risk  and  travail  ?  The  object  of  the  invitation  is  not 
exactly  identical,  but  nevertheless  many  a  message  is  sent  by  the 
Spider  to  the  Fly,  begging  in  the  sweetest  possible  manner  that 
the  Fly  should  forsake  the  freedom  of  its  neutrality  and  enter  the 
Spider’s  snug  little  parlour  of  belligerency.  In  this  the  greatest 
struggle  since  the  dawn  of  the  world  at  which  it  is  our  privilege 
or  misfortune  to  “assist,”  it  could  not  be  that  neutral  nations 
could  escape  the  blandishments  of  the  belligerents.  Every  State 
that  is  still  fancy  free  must  have  her  maiden  meditations  constants 
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disturbed  by  the  attentions  of  militant  suitors.  Appeals  to 
worldly  interest  must  be  succeeding  those  to  mere  sentiment, 
and  flattery  must  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of  reminders  of 
long  devotion. 

The  two  Powers  most  persistently  sought  after  to-day  are 
Italy  and  Turkey,  and  it  is  an  object-lesson  in  persuasiveness  to 
watch  the  efforts  of  Alliance  and  Entente  to  secure  their  consent. 
The  struggle  for  the  hand  of  Great  Britain  did  not  last  very  long. 
That  was  an  easy  elopement.  The  Teuton’s  engagement-ring 
cast  off  by  Italy  was  soon  after  placed  by  the  Slav  and  the  Celt 
on  the  finger  of  Britain,  and  within  a  day  or  two  exchanged  for 
one  still  more  binding  in  its  significance.  But  Germany  and 
Austria  did  not  for  a  long  time  lose  all  hope  of  bringing  Italy  to 
the  fulfilment  of  her  plighted  troth,  while  the  Entente  Group  of 
Powers  has  even  to-day  lively  expectations  of  inducing  the  jilt  to 
say  to  the  “Wilt  thou?”  of  the  priest  a  half  reluctant  but 
effectively  binding  “I  will.”  Turkey,  hated  and  oppressed  all  her 
life  by  one  of  the  Entente  trio,  neglected  and  in  practice  deprived 
of  her  rights  by  the  other  two  since  the  eighties  of  the  last  century 
spoliated  by  two  of  the  Alliance  Powers  and  only  flirted  and 
played  with  by  the  third,  all  of  a  sudden  discovers  herself  to  be  a 
person  whose  affections  are  of  some  consequence  and  are  neither 
to  be  slighted  nor  altogether  taken  for  granted.  She  has  to  be 
won,  and  therefore  to  be  wooed,  or,  at  least,  to  be  persuaded  to 
believe  that  the  hated  rivals  at  any  rate  are  no  proper  match  for 
her.  The  whirligig  of  time  brings  many  changes,  but  a  change  of 
sentiment  from  hatred  or  utter  estrangement  to  love  cannot  be 
so  easily  effected.  It  needs  much  persuasion  and  a  world  of  tact. 
We  have  been  told — and  we  have  ourselves  seen  enough  to  be 
convinced  of  it— that  German  diplomacy  is  “stupid.”  Of  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  diplomacy  we  desire  to  say  nothing  at  present, 
and,  in  fact,  can  say  nothing  at  any  time  except  this  that,  like  the 
man  who  had  caught  a  Tartar,  his  tact  has  captivated  the  Tartar 
of  Muscovy.  There  has  so  far  been  no  other  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  diplomacy  if  we  may  consider  the  debtor  and  credi¬ 
tor  sides  of  his  account  as  cancelling  each  other  when,  after  hav¬ 
ing  proudly  preserved  the  “Peace  of  Europe”  for  eight  long  years, 
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he  finds  his  country  plunged  in  a  war  of  unparalleled  proportions. 
To-day  we  are  concerned  entirely  with  the  tactful  Times  and  its 
retailing  of  tact — in  two  qualities. 

To  take  the  case  of  Italy.  Macaulay  in  his  Essay  on 
Machiavelli  says  that  while  ruder  nations  usually  attained  their 
ends  by  hard  blows,  among  the  polished  Italians  everything  was 
done  by  superiority  of  intelligence.  Their  very  wars,  more 
pacific  than  the  peace  of  their  neighbours,  required  rather  civil 
than  military  qualifications.  Hence,  while  courage  was  the  point 
of  honour  in  other  countries,  ingenuity  became  the  point  of 
honour  in  Italy.  Lest  we  should  be  held  responsible  for  traducing 
this  gifted  artistic  nation,  and  come  under  the  lash  of  the  custo¬ 
dians  of  law,  let  us  repeat  that  the  author  of  these  observations 
was  Macaulay,  once  Law  Member  of  the  Government  of  India 
and— what  is  perhaps  more  significant — the  author  of  a  still  more 
tremendous  judgment  on  the  Province  of  the  Lower  Ganges. 
Well,  the  Times  evidently  needed  all  its  tact  in  the  effort  to 
persuade  Italy  to  tie  herself  to  a  new  suitor  so  soon  after 
disentangling  herself  from  a  prior  attachment.  We  do  not 
blame  the  Times  for  the  effort,  for  it  is  the  most  natural  thing 
for  that  journal  to  do  after  its  sweeping  success  in  converting 
the  Liberal  Party  and  some  members  of  the  Labour  Party  also  in 
England  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Tories.  Never  was  success 
more  complete  and  never  did  a  journal  organise  a  political 
campaign  with  more  skill  and  efficiency.  Whatever  our  own 
opinion  about  the  genesis  of  the  war  and  its  “responsibilities.” 
We  must  frankly  recognise  that  the  policy  of  the  present  war  is 
to-day  the  national  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  long  as  she  is 
one  of  the  belligerents  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject  of  His 
Majesty  at  least  to  refrain  from  all  acts  which  may  in  any 
manner  and  to  any  degree  embarrass  His  Majesty’s  Government 
ia  conducting  this  war  to  a  successful  issue.  But  because  we 
are  convinced  that  in  no  way  will  our  own  words  uttered  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  world  influence  the  Government  and  people 
of  Italy,  we  venture  to  point  out  the  contrast  between  the  Times 
manner  in  dealing  with  the  two  neutral  States,  Italy  and  Turkey. 
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The  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance  have  never  been  published. 
Hence  it  may  be  that  in  declaring  her  neutrality  in  this  war,  and 
not  throwing  in  her  lot  with  her  old  Allies,  Italy  has  not  looked 
upon  the  treaty  with  Austria  and  Germany  as  a  mere  “scrap  of 
paper”  as  the  German  Chancellor  regards  the  treaty  concerning 
Belgian  neutrality,  and  as  a  bit  of  faded  writing  scrawled  a 
generation  ago,  as  at  least  one  English  journal  characterised  the 
treaty  of  Alliance  renewed  only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  she  has  adhered  to  it  to  the  letter.  So  much 
about  honour.  As  regards  her  interests,  the  moment  she  created 
for  herself  commitments  in  the  Tripolitan  littoral  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  we  were  convinced  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  dead  and  that  thenceforward  only  the  Dual 
Alliance  of  Austria  and  Germany  remained.  Her  navy,  which 
was  her  chief  attraction  for  her  Allies,  could  not  assist  them  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  against  England  and  France 
without  placing  her  occupation  of  the  Tripolitan  littoral  in 
jeopardy.  Now  that  she  is  not  assisting  them,  she  may  just  as 
well  make  a  bid  for  Italia  Irredenta  and  redeem  it  by  force  of 
arms.  A  better  opportunity  is  certainly  not  likely  to  recur. 
This  may  not  have  the  appearance  of  altruism,  but  after  the 
acquisition  of  Tripoli  she  should  not  find  that  to  be  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  even  if  her  diplomats  cannot  devise  a  neat 
formula  to  garnish  her  greed.  Possibly  she  is  only  waiting  to 
see  on  which  side  the  Cat  of  Fortune  jumps,  and  though,  for 
all  the  apologia  of  the  Times ,  “her  own  time”  may  not  suit  the 
Entente  Powers  equally  well  as  now  and  to-day,  it  seems  certain 
that  Italy  would  under  no  circumstances  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  The  Times  has,  therefore,  adopted  a  well-considered 
and  appropriate  method  of  first  defending  Italy  with  much 
apparent  warmth  against  criticisms  upon  her  inaction  in  the 
present  war,  which,  according  to  that  journal,  “do  not  make 
allowances  for  the  difficulties  of  the  position  in  which  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  hostilities  has  placed  her”,  and  then  asking  her  to 
reflect  “what  would  be  the  consequences  to  her  prestige  and  to 
her  power  were  these  (the  British  and  the  French)  Fleets  to 
liberate  the  Slavs  over  against  her  coasts,  and  even  the  Italians 
of  Dalmatia  and  of  Istria  while  she  stood  idly  by.”  We  have 
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not  the  least  doubt  that,  as  the  Times  says,  her  old  Allies  have 
made  her  alluring  offers,  but  she  has  obviously  refused  to  be 
allured.  She  hastened  to  declare  her  neutrality.  “What  more 
could  she  have  done,”  asks  the  Times.  “In  what  other  way 
could  she  have  met  with  propriety  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
situation  ?  Was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  she  would  have 
forthwith  assailed  her  Allies  before  any  of  her  own  interests 
were  directly  menaced?  What  judgment  would  her  self-respect 
have  pronounced  upon  such  action?”  Now,  while  we  offer  to 
the  Times  our  humble  tribute  of  admiration  for  such  a  subtle 
preamble  to  the  final  appeal  to  Italy’s  sense  of  her  “deep  and 
vital  interest”  which  should  “bring  her,  of  her  own  free  will  and 
as  mistress  of  her  own  destinies,  into  line  with  them  (England 
and  France)  in  the  present  struggle,”  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that  though  the  argument  and  the  manner  are  characteristic  of 
the  Times ,  they  do  not  accord  well  with  the  utterances  of 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  such  as  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  writings  of 
such  leaders  of  thought  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  whose  sincerity  is 
obvious  to  everybody  no  matter  what  he  thinks  himself  about 
the  genesis  of  the  war. 

However,  we  did  not  set  out  to  judge,  but  only  to  compare 
and  to  contrast.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  tact  displayed  by  the 
Times  in  trying  to  help  the  Turk  to  make  his  choice.  Although 
we  have  already  expressed  it  as  our  emphatic  opinion  that  from 
the  Turk’s  own  point  of  view— after  all  the  only  point  of  view  that 
the  Turk  could  appreciate — it  is  better  that  he  should  maintain, 
the  strictest  neutrality  in  the  present  struggle,  it  is  with  a  pang 
of  regret  that  we  peruse  the  Times  article  on  “The  Choice  of  the 
Turk”  and  fail  to  find  the  least  trace  of  the  possible  existence  of 
a  third  alternative  besides  the  two,  neutrality  and  support  of 
Germany— the  alternative  of  supporting  the  Ally  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  To  the  extent  that  the  Turk 
has  wantonly  destroyed  the  capital  of  good-will  that  stood  to  his 
credit  in  England  in  the  days  of  Palmerston,  of  the  “Great 
Elchi”  and  of  Disraeli,  he  stands  guilty  and  condemned.  But 
how  many  Mussalmans  are  convinced  that  not  an  iota  of  res¬ 
ponsibility  lies  at  the  door  of  England  of  fanatical  Gladstone,  of 
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cynical  Salisbury,  of  sleepy  Lowther,  and  of  a  whole  host  of 
present  day  Ministers,  both  of  the  silent  and  the  blabbing  varie¬ 
ties,  for  the  deplorable  estrangement  of  to-day?  But  let  that 
pass.  This  is  not  the  time  to  apportion  praise  or  blame.  We 
have  launched  our  bark  on  this  perilous  sea  for  another  and  a 
more  practical  purpose.  Whosoever  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  present  state  of  Anglo-Turkish  relations,  we  desire  that 
instead  of  there  bring  no  trace  of  a  possibility  of  Turkey  throw¬ 
ing  in  her  lot  with  the  English  there  should  at  least  be  no  trace 
of  the  possibility  of  her  throwing  in  her  lot  with  the  enemies  of 
England.  But  for  that,  is  the  tact  of  the  Times — the  other 
quality— the  most  effective  method? 

While  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  “the  difficulties 
of  the  position  in  which  the  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities  has 
placed  Italy”,  is  there  none  that  the  Turk  deserves  for  the 
difficulties  of  his  position?  From  every  source  available  to  us 
we  have  ascertained  that,  as  every  sane  person  would  do,  the 
Turk  desires  nothing  better  than  peace  for  at  least  a  decade. 
If  ever  war  was  sudden,  it  was  the  Balkan  War.  If  ever  war 
found  a  nation  wholly  unprepared  it  was  the  Turks  in  October 
1910.  If  ever  war  was  absolutely  unrighteous  it  was  the  one 
waged  by  the  Balkan  Allies.  If  ever  the  sword  was  thrust  into 
a  people’s  hands  it  was  thrust  into  the  hands  of  theOsmanlis  on 
that  occasion.  If  ever  war  was  waged  brutally  it  was  waged  by 
the  robber  hands  of  the  Balkans  whether  they  were  the  Komitadjis 
or  formed  part  of  the  regular  troops  of  the  Allies.  If  ever  a 
treaty  was  treated  as  a  mere  “scrap  of  paper”  it  was  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  And  if  ever  a  judge  was  guilty  of  gross  partiality  it 
was  the  Powers  to  whom  Turkey  appealed  repeatedly  in  her  need 
and  appealed  invariably  in  vain.  Practically  the  whole  of 
Belgium  has  been  overrun  by  the  Germans  and  is  now  in  German 
occupation.  But  Germany  has  not  yet  annexed  Belgium  as  Italy 
had  “annexed”  Tripoli  before  she  had  even  occupied  it. 
Germany  in  her  last  war  against  France  had  occupied  Paris  and 
captured  Belfort.  But  the  Treaty  of  Luxembourg  did  not  leave 
a  German  garrison  at  Belfort  much  less  cede  Paris  to  Germany 
as  the  Treaty  of  London  would  have  left  a  Bulgarian  garrison  in 
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Adrianople  even  before  it  was  taken,  in  fact  ceded  Salonika  to 
Greece,  although  it  was  occupied  through  some  treachery  "With¬ 
out  a  shot  having  been  fired,  and  would  have  also  ceded 
Constantinople  if  the  Tehataldja  lines  had  not  provided  exten¬ 
sive  graveyards  for  Bulgarian  assailants  of  Europe  and  had  not 
the  disinterestedness  and  generosity  of  Russia  and  Greece  and, 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  of  Europe  totally  failed  them  when  faced 
by  the  idea  of  a  Bulgarian  occupation  of  ancient  Byzantium 
which  they  considered  as  their  own  destined  prey.  Providence 
in  its  inscrutable  ways  caused  discord  between  the  Allies  and 
the  bandits  quarrelled  over  the  booty.  The  Grandes  Puissances 
that  had  only  fifteen  years  ago  turned  back  the  Turk  from  the 
gate  of  Athens  became  the  Grandes  Impuissances  and  could  not 
make  Roumania  a  bate  an  iota  ofits  shamelessly  unjust  demands 
on  Bulgaria,  nor  save  a  shred  of  their  great  creation,  the  Treaty 
of  London,  from  being  torn  up  at  Bukharest.  Because  Austria 
threatened  the  “Peace  of  Europe.”  Servia — “little  Servia”  of  the 
great  victory  of  Shabatz — was  cleared  out  of  Durazzo  and  the 
formula  of  protecting  small  nations  was  improvised.  Albania — 
considerably  curtailed  to  suit  Greek  sensibilities — was  handed  over 
to  the  Albanians  and  the  Albanians,  among  whom  Mussulmans, 
were  far  more  numerous  than  people  of  any  other  denominations, 
were  handed  over  to  a  Prince  of  German  extraction  when  it  is  an 
open  secret  than  an  Indian  Mussalman  of  approved  loyalty  was 
available  for  the  throne  of  the  M’Pret.  But  Greece,  foiled  in 
her  greed  in  Albania,  must  needs  have  some  compensation. 
Who  could  be  despoiled  more  safely  and  securely  than  Turkey? 
So  she  demanded,  among  others  the  Islands  of  Chios  and 
Mitylene.  These  were  two  loaded  pistols  one  for  each  temple  of 
the  Asiatic  Turk’s  Asiatic  Empire  just  as  much  as  Antwerp  or 
Flushing  in  German  hands  must  be  in  the  case  of  England,  and 
as  Heligoland  is  to  a  smaller  extent  proving  now  to  be.  Heed¬ 
less  of  all  protests  the  Turks  stuck  to  Adrianople  and  Adrianople 
has  stuck  to  them.  Had  Georgia  Averoff  been  purchased  by  the 
Turks  when  it  was  offered  to  them  before  it  became  Greek,  and 
on  account  of  its  speed  and  the  range  of  its  guns  gave  to  Greece 
the  supremacy  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  and  to  the  Allies  most  of  the 
successes  that  they  achieved,  Chios  and  Mitylene  would  have 
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also  stuck  to  the  Turks  as  the  Turks  are  still  sticking  to  them. 
But  Averoff  belongs  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Fowers  have  not  yet 
decided  that  fate  of  Chios  and  Mitylene.  For  nearly  two  years 
a  Ministry  of  murderers,  according  to  the  Times ,  but  of  patriots 
according  to  British  conscience  has  been  at  the  helm  and  has 
hitherto  safely  steered  the  ship  of  state.  They  realized  that  a 
stronger  navy  was  a  sine  qua  non  for  a  nation  that  would  sit 
astride  and  control  the  sea  horses  of  Marmora  with  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup  of  Europe  and  another  in  the  stirrup  of  Asia.  Im¬ 
poverished  by  war,  crushed  by  defeat,  bled  by  the  usurious 
bourses  of  Europe,  harassed  by  civil  strife,  instigated  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  some  of  the  foreign  Powers,  they  yet  succeeded  by  starving 
their  State  employees,  snatching  away  their  trinkets  from  their 
women  and  sharing  with  the  very  Hammals  their  daily  earnings,  in 
scrapingtogether  enough  cash  to  purchase  two  Dreadnoughts  and 
two  destroyers.  These  meant  the  fate  of  Chios  and  Mitylene  and 
ultimately  of  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor.  A  few  days 
.before  these  ships  were  expected  to  be  in  Turkish  waters  and  no 
more  than  48  hours  before  Rauf  Bey,  the  intrepid  captain  of 
the  Hamudiyeh,  could  hoist  on  their  masts  the  red  ensign  of  the 
Crescent,  a  war  broke  out  in  Europe  which  premised  to  be 
universal.  As  any  one  would  have  easily  guessed,  who  was  not 
so  entirely  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  a  near  future  in  which 
two  of  the  most  powerful  Dreadnoughts  in  the  world  would  ride 
at  anchor  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  Great  Britain,  as 
desirous  of  hacking  her  way  through  on  the  high  seas  as  the 
Germans  are  on  land,  exercised  her  right  of  requisitioning  the 
two  Dreadnoughts  and  the  two  destroyers  of  Turkey  still  in 
her  dock-yards.  This  is  what  any  Power  so  circumstanced  as 
Great  Britain  would  have  done,  and  no  blame  attaches  to  her 
for  thinking  of  her  own  needs  before  those  of  the  Turks.  But 
it  was  the  case  of  the  Caliph's  palace  and  the  old  woman’s  hut 
all  over.  For  the  Caliph  it  was  ail  a  matter  of  symmetry  and 
surroundings,  For  the  old  woman  it  was  all  the  difference  bet¬ 
ween  a  home  and  homelessness.  English  journalists,  ridiculing 
weakness  as  ifit  were  falseness, had  sneered  at  the  petty  Ottoman 
officials  satisfying  their  own  and  their  children’s  hunger  with 
looking  at  the  picture  of  the  Reshadiyeh  and  the  Brinji  Osman . 
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These  were  not  merely  ships  to  them  but  also  their  food  and 
their  clothing,  the  heavy-footed  porter’s  extra  burden  carried 
from  day  to  day  and  the  woman’s  primeval  desire  of  adornment 
suppressed  and  unsatisfied.  If  in  reply  to  their  passionate  pro¬ 
test  an  ancient  precedent  was  quoted  or  a  reference  given  to  a 
certain  chapter  and  page  of  Professor  Westlake’s  standard  work 
on  International  Law,  what  meaning  could  it  have  for  these 
simple  sacrificing  people?  Again,  when  the  doorsof  all  the  banks 
and  bourses  were  closed  to  them,  Greece,  which  ought  not  yet  to 
command  more  confidence  than  Turkey  if  only  commercial  con-* 
siderations  entered  into  these  transactions,  could  easily  obtain 
the  necessary  cash  to  purchase  from  the  United  States  two  of 
their  battleships,  the  Idaho  and  the  Mississipi,  and  obtain  the 
sanction  of  President  Wilson  to  their  delivery  “for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace.”  There  was  no  ship  in  the  Turkish  Navy  to 
match  even  Averoff  with  its  speed  of  23  or  24  knots.  Even  the 
Hamidiyeh's  speed  is  only  22  knots  an  hour.  Imagine  then  the 
Turkish  consternation  at  the  news  that  the  Idaho  and  the 
Mississipi  with  a  displacement  of  13,000  tons  and  an  armament 
including  four  12-in.  guns  would  soon  be  in  the  JE gean.  But 
Providence  knows  as  well  as  human  beings  the  law  of  substitu¬ 
tion.  A  year  ago  a  Power  higher  than  they  had  given  back 
Adrianople  to  the  Greeks  when  the  Powers  had  given  it  to  the 
Bulgarians.  Once  again  the  prophetic  verse  of  Shibli  came  true : 

(What  wonder  if  this  fleet  once  sunk  comes  to  the  surface 
again  ;  for  thus  too  have  we  seen  the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolv¬ 
ing  firmament.) 

So  far  as  the  Turks  were  concerned  the  Reshidiyeh  and  the 
Brinji  Osman  had  both  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Now  the 
sea  has  given  back  one  of  these  at  least  in  the  shape  of  the 
Goehen  (or  Yavouz  Sultan  Salim)  and  another  but  a  smaller 
vessel  in  the  shape  of  the  Breslau  (or  Midilli )  wherewith  to 
recapture  Khans,  or  Chios,  and  Midilli  or  Mitylene.  Both  have 
a  speed  of  about  27  knots  an  hour,  and  the  former  has  a  dis- 
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placement  of  22,635  and  ten  11-in.  guns,  to  which  the  Averoff 
can  only  oppose  a  speed  of  23  or  24  knots  and  four  9.2-inch  guns. 
The  moment  these  ships  entered  the  Dardanelles  and  Reuter 
wired  that  they  would  be  dismantled,  we  felt  so  sure  about  it  that 
we  could  that  minute  have  taken  our  oath  on  it  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  would  be  done  and  that  Turkey  would  give  a  permanent 
asylum  to  and  adopt  as  her  own  the  two  German  waifs  and 
strays. 

The  Turkish  papers  published  the  news  of  the  sale  gleefully 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  transaction.  Reuter  did  not  wire  it 
to  us  until  several  days  later.  But  when  England  heard  of  the 
sale,  what  did  she  do?  She  construed  this  as  a  violation  of 
neutrality  and  in  company  with  two  neutrals,  that  had  no  locus 
standi  in  the  matter,  Italy  and  Greece,  began  to  protest  and 
to  threaten.  And  why?  It  is  true  that  the  Goeben  and  the 
Breslau  did  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  they  were  lost 
to  the  Germans  just  the  same.  Did  they  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  British  coast?  Not  a  bit.  What  danger  then  did  England 
apprehend  from  them?  “They  are  hankering  after  Salonika,” 
remarks  the  Times .  But  what  is  Salonika  to  England  or 
England  to  Salonika  that  she  should  care  a  burnt  match  for  it? 
Nothing,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Mussalmans  can  appreciate 
whether  in  Beirout  or  Bengal.  And  why  should  they  not  hanker 
after  Salonika  ? 

STRASSBURG  AND  SALONIKA 

Yes,  why  not?  Are  not  the  Turks  men?  Do  they  not  have 
feelings  and  sensibilities  as  other  men  ?  Look  at  France.  Had 
she  forgotten  the  claims  of  Revanche  nearly  half  a  century  after 
the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine?  M.  Ernest  Lavisse,  the 
eminent  French  historian,  recalling  in  the  Temps  columns  of 
the  experiences  and  memories  of  forty-four  years  ago,  writes: 

“Since  the  terrible  year  (1871)  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
despaired.  The  hope  and  the  confidence  which  were  in  me  I 
have  preached  tirelessly.  To  millions  of  children  I  have  explained 
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repeatedly  their  permanent  duty  towards  the  lost  provinces;  for 
theCathedralspireofStrassburghas never  fadedfrom  my  horizon. 
I  have  always  seen  it  mounting  up  towards  heaven  in  its  solitude: 
“I  am  Strassburg,  I  am  Alsace,  I  have  a  signal,  I  wait.” 

But  what  of  Salonika?  It  could  not  have  been  necessary 
to  explain  repeatedly  to  millions  of  Turkish  children  “their 
permanent  duty”  towards  the  lost  vilayets  of  Turkey.  That  was 
not  lost  forty-four  years  ago.  Not  half  as  many  months  have 
passed  since  the  surrender  of  Salonika  by  Kiamil  and  Nazim 
who,  if  they  had  been  Englishmen  and  had  acted  as  they  did, 
would  have  been  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  nation  that  they 
had  betrayed.  And  yet  we  know  better  than  the  whole  brood  of 
bars  at  the  Printing  House  Square  that  Enver,  that  fine  flower  of 
Moslem  chivalry  whom  the  Times  has  never  failed  to  traduce, 
shrank  for  a  long  time  from  attempting  the  coup ,  not  from  want 
of  courage—for  even  if  it  needed  proof  the  23rd  of  January,  1911, 
itself  proved  it  amply  enough — but  from  motives  of  patriotism 
and  humanity.  Does  not  Salonika  call  the  Turks  as  Strassburg 
has  been  calling  the  French?  Has  not  the  dome  of  its  Aya 
Sofia,  or  the  ancient  pile  of  its  Eski  Juma  or  Old  Mosque,  the 
same  meaning  for  the  Osmanli  warrior  or  statesman  that  the 
Cathedral  spire  of  Strassburg  has  for  the  French  historian? 
Does  it  not  flash  across  the  dividing  land  and  sea  the  never 
changing  message :  “I  am  Salonika.  I  am  Islam— the  Unity  of 
your  Allah,  the  Truth  of  His  Messenger.  I  am  a  signal.  I  wait  ”? 
Can  its  neat  white  houses  enclosed  by  their  white  walls,  scattered 
on  the  edge  of  its  bay  and  the  summit  of  its  hill,  and  mingling 
with  the  domes  and  minarets  of  its  mosques  that  rise  through 
groves  of  elm  and  cypress  and  mulberry,  even  fade  from  the 
Turk’s  horizon?  Cyrenica,  with  Tripoli,  was  the  hush-money 
that  they  had  paid  to  the  blackmailer  of  Rome.  They  had 
reluctantly  paid  that  price  in  order  to  be  free  to  go  to  war  in  the 
Balkans  and  had  reluctantly  bidden  adieu  to  their  Arab  brethren 
because  their  own  hearths  and  homes  had  to  be  defended.  But 
when  they  lost  Salonika  they  also  lost  the  memorial  of  an  early 
Moslem  victory,  for  Salonika  had  been  first  stormed  by  their 
spiritual  ancestors  from  Cyrenica  a  thousand  years  ago.  Bet- 
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ween  the  tenth  century  and  the  fifteenth  the  Turks  themselves 
thrice  held  st  before  Murad  II  captured  it  finally  for  the  House 
of  Osman  and  for  Islam  twenty-three  years  before  his  son  earned 
the  title  of  the  “Conqueror*  by  capturing  the  city  of  Constantine. 
For  the  patriots  that  have  on  two  occasions  redeemed  Turkey 
and  now  rule  her  she  has  more  recent  memories  no  less  sacred. 
It  was  from  Salonika  that  this  heroic  band  of  the  lovers  of  their 
country,  suspected,  imprisoned  and  exiled,  worked  the  overthrow 
of  a  soul-killing  despotism.  Salonika  is  to  them  the  cradle  of 
Turkey  regenerated  and  reborn. 

WHAT  DOES  SALONIKA  SAY  ? 

Let  us  ask  what  Salonika  says  itself  about  the  return  of  the 
Turk.  Half  of  her  population  of  a  hundred  thirty  thousand  souls 
consists  of  Sephardhic  Jews.  They  are  the  descendants  of  those 
who  had  fled  thither  in  the  I6th  century  to  escape  religious  per¬ 
secution  in  Spain,  since  Spain  was  no  longer  ruled  by  the  Moors,, 
but  was  under  the  Christian  sway  of  Ferdinand  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  who  persecuted  and  exiled  Moslem  and  Jew  alike  with  perfect 
impartiality.  Heine  writes  that  when  he  saw  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  at  Drury  Lane  there  stood  behind  him  in  the  box  a  pale, 
fair  Briton,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Act,  fell  aweeping 
passionately,  several  times  exclaiming  :  “The  poor  man  is 
wronged.”  He  adds : 

When  I  think  of  those  tears  I  have  to  rank  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
with  the  Tragedies  .  .  .  Wandering,  dream-hunted  that  I  am,  I  looked 
round  everywhere  on  the  Rialto  to  see  if  I  could  not  find  Shylock  .  .  . 
But  I  found  him  nowhere  on  the  Rialto,  and  determined  to  seek  my  old 
acquaintance  in  the  synagogue  .  .  .  Although  I  looked  all  round  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  I  nowhere  discovered  the  face  of  Shylock.  I  saw  him  not.  But  to¬ 
wards  evening,  when,  according  to  Jewish  belief,  the  gates  of  Heaven 
are  shut  and  no  prayer  can  then  obtain  admittance,  I  heard  a  voice, 
with  a  ripple  of  tears  that  Were  never  wept  by  eyes.  It  was  a  sob  that 
could  come  only  from  a  breast  that  held  in  it  all  the  martyrdom  which, 
for  eighteen  centuries,  had  been  borne  by  a  whole  tortured  people.  It  was 
the  death  rattle  of  a  soul  sinking  down  dead  tired  at  heaven’s  gates.  And 
I  seemed  to  know  the  voice,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  heard  it  long  ago,  when 
in  utter  despair,  it  moaned  out,  then  as  now,  ‘Jessica,  my  child  !’. 
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Salonika  has  for  four  centuries  been  the  harbour  refuge  of 
many  a  Hebrew  derelict,  many  a  poor  man  wronged  who  has 
sobbed  out  his  sorrow  with  some  plaintive  wail  such  as  “Jessica, 
my  child.”  The  Mussalmans  are  naturally  biassed  in  favour  of 
the  Turks  as  the  Christians  are  biassed  against  them.  But  the 
Hebrew  is  the  best  arbite,  for  he  has  had  experience  both  of 
Christian  and  Moslem  toleration.  Let  us  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  the  claims  of  the  Turks  to  a  return  to  Salonika.  The  least 
sophisticated  and  naturally  the  most  impartial  must  be  the 
children.  Well, when  the  Turks  had  been  exiled  from  Salonika,  as 
the  Jews  had  been  exiled  four  hundred  years  ago  from  Spain,  and 
the  Greeks  occupied  the  place,  one  of  the  Greek  officers  went  to 
the  Jewish  school  and  asked  such  boys  to  stand  up  as  liked  the 
Greeks  to  rule  over  Salonika.  With  great  difficulty  one  after  an¬ 
other  three  boys  stood  up  and  looked  rather  uncomfortable. 
Then  the  Greek  officer  asked  them  to  sit  down  and  wished  such 
boys  to  get  up  as  wanted  the  Turks  to  return.  The  whole  of  the 
form  got  up  with  evident  alacrity — including  the  three  who  had 
first  got  up  as  supporters  of  the  “man  in  possession.”  Take  an¬ 
other  example.  Pierre  Loti  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  that 
stood  up  for  Turkey  when  she  had  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil 
tongues.  In  the  course  of  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Turks 
and  of  truth  he  received  among  many  others  of  the  following 
letter.  It  came  from  a  Spanish  Jewess  like  so  many  that  live  in 
Salonika.  She  wrote  : 

“What  you  have  just  done  for  the  unhappy  Turkey  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  man  who  comes  to  sit  by  the  death-bed  of 
a  forsaken  human  being  and  takes  his  hand  and  keeps  it  in 
his  own  so  that  the  other  shall  not  die  alone. 

Please  write  again  !  May  your  heart  help  you  to  find, not 
only  the  words  that  tell,  but  those  that  persuade,  those  that 
the  men  who  will  have  to  give  the  verdict  will  remember  in 
spite  of  themselves.  Proclaim  them  loudly,  all  these  reasons 
which  prove  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  poor  dear 
nation,  so  little  known,  in  truth  a  humbleexistence,  but  their 
own  nevertheless.  You  who  have  lived  in  my  adopted 
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country,  testify  to  the  comfort  which  your  soul  received  there 
in  its  longing  for  faith,  kind-heartedness,  honesty,  wisdom 
and  peace.  But  i  beg  of  you,  do  not  yet  speak  of  them  with 
tears.  Those  who  love  Turkey  have  not  yet  the  right  to 
weep  over  her  as  over  a  dead  body.  She  may  not  die,  speak 
not  of  the  tomb.  If  the  dreadful  event  took  place,  then 
only  would  I  cry,  because  I  know  that  they  will  become  as 
we  are,  even  us  poor  Jews  scattered  here  and  there,  without 
a  corner  that  we  can  call  our  own.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
going  to  lose  Asia  also.  Unhappy  people ! 

If  you  only  knew  this  feeling  of  the  exiled  which  is 
buried  in  us  from  our  childhood,  and  which  follows  us  wher¬ 
ever  we  pass!  I  hate  to  think  that  the  Turks,  whom  I  love, 
should  ever  know  it.  It  is  years  since  I  left  Constantinople 
and  I  thought  I  had  forgotten.  I  did  not  know  that,  when 
one  has  lived  among  the  Turks,  one  loves  them  throughout 
one’s  life.  I  beg  of  you  to  write  again,  to  act.  Time 
presses !  And  I  thank  you. 

“What  could  I  add,”  says  Loti,  “after  this  spontaneous 
testimony?  What  could  I  add  to  it  that  could  but  weaken  it?” 
This  is  the  testimony  of  Salonika  itself  about  the  Turks  and  even 
if  Salonika  fades  from  the  horizon  of  the  Turk,  would  the  Turk 
also  fade  from  the  horizon  of  Salonika? 

TURKEY’S  “RIECHLAND” 

The  province  Salonika  is  nearly  three  times  the  size  of 
Riechland  which  the  Frenchdesireto  winback  aud  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  considerably  more  than  half  of  France’s  lost  provinces.  Even 
after  the  loss  of  part  of  Alsacs  and  Lorraine,  France  has  an  area 
hardly  less  than  that  of  the  conqueror  who  imposed  on  her  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfurt.  But  what  is  the  position  of  Turkey  since  the 
last  war  ?  We  have  before  us  at  this  moment  a  map  of  Europe  in 
1312,  which  may,  for  the  purposes  of  Turkey,  be  regarded  as  the 
map  of  Europe  in  1865,  before  Maldavia  and  Wallachia  had 
bee  >me  the  independent  State  of  Roumania  under  Prince  Charles 

13 
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(1866);  before  the  Ottoman  garrisons  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Servia  through  the  persusive  charms  of  Princess  Julia,  who  went 
on  a  mission  to  Gladstone  and  Bright  (1867);  before  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  came  to  be  administered  by  Austria  (1878)  and  were 
finally  annexed  by  the  Dual  Kingdom  (1908) ;  before  Bulgaria 
became  a  Principality  under  Prince  Alexander,  and  Eastern 
Roumelia  became  autonomous  (1879),  and  both  became  a  united 
and  independent  Kingdom  under  Tsar  Ferdinand  (1908);  and 
before  Thessaly  was  ceded  to  Greece  (1881).  The  boundaries  of 
Turkey  even  then  ran  parallel  to  the  boundaries  of  Hungary  and 
Russia.  The  whole  expanse  of  the  country  as  seen  on  this  map* 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  big  river  in  the  Indian  plains  in 
a  flood.  Those  who  have  seen  the  river  only  at  such  a  season  can 
hardly  recognise  it  as  a  shrunken  stream  in  the  summer.  That 
shrunken  stream  was  Turkey  in  Europe  on  the  eye  of  the  Balkan 
War.  But  even  then  the  European  Provinces  of  the  Sultan  had 
an  area  of  more  than  sixty-five  thousand  square  miles  and  a 
population  exceeding  six  millions.  A  year  later  even  the  shrun¬ 
ken  stream  in  the  summer  appears  by  comparison  a  mighty  river 
in  flood,  for  in  less  than  a  year  European  Turkey  is  reduced  to  a 
sixth  of  its  dimension  and  its  population  to  less  than  a  third.  If 
France  can  remember  the  loss  of  five  thousand  square  miles  and 
a  million  and  a  half  of  her  population  for  forty-four  years  and 
cannot  forget  that  her  "permanent  duty  towards  thelost  provinces” 
is  summed  up  in  the  one  word  "Revenge,”  a  schoolboy’s  sum  in 
arithmetic  ought  to  tell  us  how  long  Turkey  should  keep  the 
memory  green  of  fifty  thousand  square  miles  and  four  and  a 
quarter  million  people.  The  poet  thought  only  of  a  single  life 
when  he  wrote: 
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(Urfi,  if  union  could  be  secured  through  tears,  it  would  be  pos 
sible  to  weep  through  a  hundred  years.) 


But  what  is  the  life  of  an  individual,  specially  in  the  East  to 
the  life  of  a  nation.  For  nearly  six  hundred  years  the  Turks  have 
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ruled  over  Europe  and  the  House  of  Osman  may  well  shed  tears 
over  its  recent  losses  for  a  thousand  years  if  it  can  shed  nothing 
more  mainly.  But  its  tradition,  even  as  its  traducers  must  admit, 
has  always  been  to  shed  blood  instead  of  tears,  whether  it  be  its 
enemies’  or  its  own,  and  without  the  efforts  of  eminent  historian 
to  explain  to  them  their  “permanent  duty”  to  their  lost  country, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  children  in  schools  remember 
twice  a  day,  with  all  the  fervour  of  patriotic  song,  the  Balkan 
hills  where  the  sun  is  still  bleaching  from  day  to  day  graveless 
bones  of  their  fathers  and  brothers,  their  mothers  and  sisters. 
How  could  they  dry  their  tears  before  the  blood  of  their  martyrs 
is  dry  on  the  Balkan  soil?  Chauvinists !  Why  the  Turks  would 
besomethingimore  than  angels, ;if  not  something  less  than  brutish 
beasts,  if  they  could  forget  their  loss,  or  the  divine  truth :  “In 
Revenge  there  is  Life.”  Being  men,  they  have  not  forgotten  it, 
and  within  a  week  of  mobilization  enough  of  them  had  flocked 
under  the  flag  to  satisfy  the  first  requirements  of  the  army. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  TURKS 

We  know  the  impulse  that  moves  the  Turks  to-day,  and  we 
also  know  that  opportunity  gives  it  a  greater  momentum.  On  the 
last  occasion  when  they  were  forced  to  unsheath  the  scimitar  they 
were  not  ready.  They  were  lulled  by  some  of  the  Powers  and 
betrayed  by  their  own  rulers.  They  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  four  enemies,  to  their  north,  to  their  west  and  to  their  south. 
The  unexpected  combination  of  Bulgaria  and  Greece  gave  them  a 
configuration  or  frontiers  wholly  disadvantageous,  and  the  stupid 
credulity  of  the  Albanians,  who  had  only  a  little  while  ago  been 
instigated  by  their  enemies  to  revolt  on  the  promise  of  autonomy— 
God  save  the  mark  !— deprived  them  of  the  full  support  of  some 
of  their  most  dashing  troops.  What  is  more,  their  “Ottomanism” 
was  rewarded  by  the  surrender  of  their  Christian  fellow-subjects 
in  companies  and  whole  battalions— a  thing  that  the  Moslem 
troops  of  England  have  never  done  on  our  frontier  when  fighting 
against  Moslems  and  will  never  do  in  Egpyt  or  Germany.  Well, 
the  Turks  have  cut  their  losses  in  men  as  well  as  area,  and  the 
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Albanians  have  learnt  the  value  of  the  Ottoman  flag  which  they 
have  at  last  hoisted  on  Durazzo.  The  Prince  of  Wied  first  sent 
away  his  wife  and  children  and  has  now  himself  returned  to  fight 
for  the  Fatherland.  If  Servia  had  been  able  to  take  it  she  would 
not  have  allowed  the  Albanians  to  occupy  the  port  on  which  she 
had  set  her  heart  and  for  the  loss  of  which  the  Servians  wreaked 
their  vengeance  at  Serajevo.  There  is  no  Conference  of  Ambas¬ 
sadors  now,  at  any  rate,  to  turn  her  back  from  the  gateway  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  neither  Franz  Ferdinand  nor  Franz  Joseph  can 
thwart  her  wishes.  She  is  evidently  too  busy  on  the  Drina  to  think 
of  Durazzo.  Montenegros’  northward  march  on  Serajevo  may  be 
trusted  to  keep  her  away  from  Scutari  in  the  south.  At  any  rate, 
Essad  Pasha  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  and  his  experience 
of  the  M’pret  will  not  incline  him  to  be  any  kinder  to  Mon¬ 
tenegrins  to-day  than  he  was  a  year  ago.  Roumania  is  not  in 
direct  contact  with  Turkey  at  any  point  and  is  not  very  likely  to 
risk  the  fruits  of  her  easy  victory  of  last  year  by  attacking 
Turkey  through  Bulgaria.  And  human  nature  in  general,  and 
Bulgarian  nature  in  particular,  must  have  changed  remarkably 
within  a  year  if  Bulgaria  is  sufficiently  reconciled  to  the  Treaty 
of  Bukharest  not  only  to  stand  idly  by  when  Greece  or  Roumania 
as  well  as  Servia  are  otherwise  engaged,  but  also  to  allow 
Roumania  or  Greece  to  attack  Turkey  through  her  territory.  As 
for  Greece,  the  one  thing  that  had  restrained  the  Turks  from 
wreaking  their  revenge  on  the  country  they  had  been  compelled 
to  spare  in  the  course  of  their  triumphal  procession  in  1897 — 
miscalled  war — was  Europe,  and  now  that  Europe  is  not,  so  to 
speak,  “in  being”,  but  only  “hopes  to  be,”  the  path  is  clear  for 
an  attack  by  land,  if  Bulgaria  wishes  to  try  conclusions  with 
Constantine  the  Bulgar-killer,  or  by  sea,  if  Bulgaria  remains 
neutral.  The  last  war  was  the  war  of  Georgio  Averojf  only,  but 
even  then  the  Hamidiyeh  had  put  the  fear  of  God  into  Greece. 
Now  that  Turkey  combines  with  a  commander  such  as  Rauf  Bey 
a  crusier  such  as  Yavouz  Sultan  Selim,  the  Turkish  Navy  will  have 
another  role  than  that  of  escorting  the  transports  across  the 
Marmora  and  shelling  the  Bulgarians  from  Derkos  and  Buyuk 
Chekmeji.  If  Turkey  chooses  to  strike  Greece  when  her  patron 
saint,  Russia,  cannot  come  to  her  rescue,  who  can  blame  her  ? 
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THE  WARNERS 

The  attitude  of  the  Times  is  perfectly  comprehensible,  for 
between  NorthclifFe  and  the  city  on  the  Neva,  whether  it  still 
calls  itself  St.  Petersburg  or,  like  Harmsworth  “ennobled”, 
changes  its  name,  there  has  been  for  years  a  direct  and  an  open 
connection.  Instead  of  the  Russian  censor  inking  the  whole 
columns  of  the  Times,  or  the  Tear  turning  the  Times  correspon¬ 
dent  out  of  All  the  Russias,  the  latter  wires  to  it  the  appreciation 
by  the  Tsar  of  its  appreciation  of  the  Russian  avalanche,  and 
the  Times  now  issues  “Russian  Supplements”  more  than  once  a 
year.  If  the  Times  would  not  favour  Russia  and  her  protege, 
angels  will  not  come  from  Heaven  nor  devils  from  Hell  to  do  it. 
But  wbat  interests  have  England  and  France  in  the  spoliation  of 
Turkey  by  Greece?  The  Treaty  of  Bukharest  is  not  the  Treaty 
of  London  that  Sir  Edward  should  hold  it  as  sacrosanct.  It  is 
and  will  always  remain  a  mere  “scrap  of  paper”,  if  it  remains 
even  that,  when  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  or  both  are  in  a  position  to 
re-adjust  now  the  relations  thereby  recognised  as  then  existing. 
Indian  Mussalmans  hate  the  idea  of  a  British  and  Ottoman 
collusion,  whether  military  or  diplomatic.  But  Greece  is  not 
Great  Britain,  and  the  authorities  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they 
are  led  to  believe  that  Turkish  neutrality  means  anything  more 
than  Turkish  neutrality  in  the  struggle  between  Austria  and 
Germany  on  the  side  and  England,  France  and  Russia  on 
the  other.  The  Times  is  wiser  and  offers  no  reason  against  the 
Turks  taking  a  bit  of  their  own  back  from  Greece.  But  the 
smaller  reptile,  the  Near  East ,  has  no  such  reticence.  It  writes 
a  leader  in  its  issue  of  the  4th  September  under  the  heading  of 
“A  Word  of  Warning”  and  commences  it  with  the  following  : 


Little  more  than  two  years  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Embassy  in  London  acknowledging  that  ‘‘the  Near 
East  has  strenuously  and  impartially  defended  the  interests  of  the 
(Ottoman)  Empire”  and  referring  to  the  “loyal  and  friendly  attitude  of 
the  Near  East  towards  Turkey”  which,  it  was  hoped,  “would  facilitate 
the  re-establishment  of  more  friendly  relations  between  England  and 
Turkey,  a  result  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries.  ”We  quote  these  sentenecs  as  showing  that  for  years  past  the 
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Near  East  has  laboured  unceasingly  to  promote  the  traditional  friend¬ 
ship  which  has  so  long  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  italicise  one  small  preposition 
in  the  last  sentence,  for  it  must  be  the  creation  of  the  Printer’s 
Devil.  What  the  Near  East  must  have  meant  is  that  it  was  not 
for ,  but  in  years  past,  that  it  had  tried  to  promote  the  traditional 
friendship  between  the  largest  Moslem  State  and  the  State  that 
has  the  largest  Moslem  population.  When  the  Near  East  was 
first  issued  in  1907  in  a  somewhat  different  form  it  certainly 
aimed  at  promoting  those  relations.  But  more  recently  its 
Constantinople  and  Cairo  Correspondents  have  been  the  viles 
caluminators  of  the  best  elements  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  and  its 
editorial  observations  have  been  weak  echoes  of  Downing  Street 
diplomacy.  We  do  not  wonder  that  “little  more  than  two  years 
ago”  the  Near  East  got  a  chit  that  it  is  exhibiting  so  boldly. 
But  is  that  the  latest  “reference”  ?  Besides,  its  own  character 
has  not  changed  so  radically  in  recent  times  as  the  character  of 
the  people  whose  “reference”  it  is  using.  “Little  more  than  two 
years  ago”  Kiamil  and  his  gang  were  ruling  Turkey,  while  Talaat 
andJavid  were  in  prison  and  Enver  was  redeeming  the  honour  of 
Turkey  in  Tripoli  !  Now  this  very  ingenious  journal  thinks  that 
“from  its  proved  friendship  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  past” 
it  is  “entitled  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  to  an  old  friend.” 
The  warning  is :  “keep  the  peace.”  Evidently  the  Near  East  has 
forgotten  the  well-known  adage  of  the  Middle  East : 


ji  ji 


(Whatever  thou  likest  not  for  thyself  do  not  choose  for 
others.) 

But  let  that  pass.  The  question  is  not  of  Turkey’s  declaring 
war  against  an  old  friend  which  according  to  the  Near  East ,  in 
1908  “forbore  to  ‘regularise’  her  position  in  Cyprus  and  Egypt, 
preferring  to  consider  herself  bound  by  her  agreements,”  even 
though  the  agreements  that  should  have  bound  the  old  friend 
were  those  which  said  in  unequivocal  terms  that  the  friend 
was  to  have  no  position  in  Egypt — not  even  an  “irregular”  one. 
We  fully  agree  that  “events  in  western  Europe  are  of  no  immediate 
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interest  to  them  and  that  they  have  no  call  whatever  to  feel  any 
obligation  to  participate  in  the  present  war .”  (The  italics  are  ours.) 
But  the  question  is  of  a  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the 
Near  East  “forbids  the  banns”  with  the  naive  remark  :  “Nor,  if 
they  are  wise,  will  they  embark  upon  a  private  war  of  their  own. 
As  matters  stand  there  is  no  room  in  Europe  for  two  separate  and 
distinct  wars”  Pray  why  so  ?  The  Near  East  is  once  more  innoc¬ 
ent  of  the  reticence  of  the  Times.  It  supplies  an  answer  in  these 
words  :  “If  the  Sultan  once  more  takes  the  field,  he  is  bound  to 
find  himself  in  opposition  to  one  or  other  of  the  groups  of  warr¬ 
ing  powers  or  their  proteges.”  Ay,  there’s  the  rub.  So  far 
as  the  High  Contending  Parties  are  themselves  concerned,  the 
poor  Turk  may  avoid  a  brush  with  them.  But  the  order  of  the  day 
is  “Love  me,  love  my  dog,”  and  the  Turk  has  an  aversion  to  the 
breed.  What  has  England  to  do  with  proteges  ?  Neither  honour 
nor  interest  require  her  intervention  in  any  conflict  between 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Great  Britain  was  no  signatory  to  the 
Treaty  of  Bukharest  as  she  was  to  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  though  we  need  not  refer  to 
it  since  it  has  been  associated  with  the  name  of  a  capital  that 
is  now  associated  with  a  brutal  frankness  in  the  description  of 
sacred  screeds. 


THE  TURKS  AND  RUSSIA 

Hitherto  we  have  discussed  the  question  of  a  conflict  bet¬ 
ween  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question 
of  a  conflict  between  the  Turks  and  one  or  more  of  the  Allies. 
Against  Russia  the  Turks  have  innumerable  grievances,  for  after 
the  Hungarians  and  the  Poles  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  Turkish 

advance  the  Russians  found  them  an  easy  prey  and  have  ever 
since  been  assailing  them  in  their  retreat  from  the  walls  of 

Vienna.  Every  revolt  against  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor 
has  been  instigated  by  Russia,  and  the  object  has  not  been  the 
protection  of  small  nationalities  as  in  the  case  of  Belgium  to-day, 
but  to  detach  them  from  Turkey  as  her  own  destined  prey.  The 
Slav  nations  and  the  followers  of  the  Orthodox  Church  are 
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supposed  to  be  her  proteges,  but  she  does  not  love  her  proteges 
as  herself.  The  “Big  Bulgaria”  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stafano  was 
a  hope  rather  than  a  threat,  but  even  when  the  “Big  Bulgaria” 
of  that  treaty,  wrung  from  impotence  by  treachery,  did  not 
materialize,  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  ceased  to  be  a  persona 
grata  to  the  Tsar  the  moment  he  set  himself  up  as  the  symbol  of 
Bulgaria’s  national  identity.  Prince  Ferdinand’s  experience  has 
been  no  better,  and  since  he  assumed  the  title  of  Tsar  and 
proclaimed  his  independence  he  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  Russian 
side.  Russia  assisted  him  in  the  formation  of  the  Balkan  League, 

but  when  Bulgaria  came  out  of  the  war  with  Turkey  so  well,  the 

* 

jealousy  of  Bulgaria  and  its  Tsar  got  the  better  of  the  protection 
of  “the  small  nationalities”.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  Greece  to 
incur  her  wrath  because  there  is  a  talk  of  Greece  being  given  the 
heritage  of  Constantine  which  Russia  has  eoveted  for  two  hund¬ 
red  years.  Who  can  blame  the  Turks  if  they  have  learnt  to  define 
their  Fatherland  like  the  French  worshippers  of  Revanche. 
“Patriel"  said  a  Norman  peasant  who  was  a  recruit  in  the  con¬ 
script  army  of  France,  “Ca  veut  dire  tuer  des  Prussiens (Father- 
land?  That  means  killing  Prussians.)  Well  may  the  Turks  say  : 
“Vatanl  That  means  killing  the  Russians.” 


THE  TURKS  AND  FRANCE 

France,  besides  bartering  away  Turkey’s  suzerainty  in  Egypt 
for  a  “free  hand”  in  Morocco  and  herself  usurping  Tunis,  has 
been  pegging  fresh  claims  every  day  in  Syria,  and  even  when  she 
was  robbing  the  Church  of  Christ  in  France  stood  forth  in  the 
couatry  round  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  as  the  protector  of  Latin 
Christianity.  During  the  Balkan  war  her  present  President’s 
attitude  as  Premier  was  entirely  hostile  to  Turkey,  and  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  of  Pierre  Loti  few  in  France  stood  up  for  the  wronged 
Turk.  Is  the  Turk  likely  to  stand  up  for  France  to-day  or  spare 
the  French  when  he  can  regain  the  suzerainty  over  Tunis? 
The  French  occupation  of  Tunisia  and  the  declaration  of  French 
Protectorate  over  it  have  followed  the  most  approved  European 
models  of  “peaceful  penetration.”  Its  crime  was  its  closo 
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proximity  to  Algeria  which  the  French  had  overrun  after  a  strug¬ 
gle  lasting  a  generation.  They  regarded  it  as  a  “natural  adjunct” 
to  Algeria.  It  was  allowed  to  become  a  debtor  to  Europe.  In 
1869  it  went  bankrupt,  a  contingency  which  was  by  no  means 
unforeseen  or  undesired.  The  triple  control  of  Great  Britain, 
Italy  and  France  was  established.  In  1878,  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  Lord  Salisbury  agreed  to  allow  France  a  “free  hand” 
in  Tunis  in  return  for  French  acquiescence  to  the  British  lease 
of  Cyprus.  In  1880,  France  became  alarmed  at  Italian  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  in  Tunis  and  acted  on  the  secret  understand¬ 
ing  with  Great  Britain.  In  1881  a  French  force  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tier  “under  pretext  of  chastising  the  Khmir  independent  tribe  in 
the  North  East  of  the  Regency,  aad  quickly  dropping  the  mask, 
advanced  on  the  capital  and  compelled  the  Bey  of  Tunis  to 
accept  the  French  Protectorate.”  “The  actual  conquest  of 
the  country,”  adds  the  historian  from  whom  we  have  quoted, 
“was  not  effected  without  a  serious  struggle  with  Moslem  fana¬ 
ticism,  specially  at  Stax,”  and  after  that  came  the  customary 
recognition  of  the  fait  accompli  by  the  Powers  that  watch  over 
“small  nationalities”.  The  Protectorate  was  not  recognised  by 
Turkey,  the  Suzerain,  which  claimed  the  Regency  as  part  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions.  But  who  heeds  the  protests  of  weak  suzer¬ 
ains?  France  has  always  ignored  them  and  punished  Turkey  by 
occupying  several  points  across  the  Tunis  Tripoli  frontier, 
including  Janet  which  was  occupied  in  1906.  It  was  re-occupied 
by  the  Turks  in  1910,  but  pending  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier 
Turkey  withdrew  her  troops  in  deference  to  French  protests,  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  the  claim  that  the  Tunisians  were 
Ottoman  subjects.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  Italy  would 
now  press  her  claims  to  suzerainty  as  Turkey’s  successor  in  Tri¬ 
poli  by  the  sacred  right  of  “annexation.” 

TURKEY,  ENGLAND  AND  EGYPT 

As  regards  England,  her  attitude  towards  Turkey  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  subsequently  at  the  Berlin  Congress  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  when  Cyprus  was  leased 
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to  England,  are  only  too  well  known.  Equally  well-known  are 
the  facts  about  Egypt  aod  the  British  Occupation,  its  original 
purpose  and  the  after-thoughts  that  grew  out  of  England’s 
duty  as  the  bailiff  of  Europe.  Even  the  “man  in  the  street”  in 
India  knows  all  about  the  neutrality  of  Egypt  during  the  Tripoli 
war  and  the  refusal  of  the  British  Agency  even  to  permit  the 
troops  of  the  Suzerain  to  pass  through  the  vassal  country  into 
Libya,  much  less  assist  her  with  the  18,000  troops  for  which 
Mohamed  Ali  had  stipulated.  We  have  now  the  converse  situa¬ 
tion  when  the  vassal  is  at  war  with  a  Power  on  the  friendliest 
terms  with  the  Suzerain.  We  have  never  disguised  our  views 
about  the  British  Occupation  of  Egypt  and  have  no  desire  to 
recant  to-day.  But  no  purpose  would  be  served  by  going  over 
old  ground  once  again,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  we  desire  to 
excite  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  or  the  Mussalmans  of  India  with 
a  view  to  embarrass  the  authorities  in  India  and  in  England. 
So  we  refrain.  But  we  do  not  like  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  the 
authorities  or  with  our  readers.  If  we  are  asked  whether  the 
Turks  or  the  Egyptians  would  have  a  moral  justification  in 
urging  on  the  British  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  our  reply  must  un¬ 
equivocally  be  that  in  view  of  the  following  clear  and  emphatic 
pledges  of  British  statesmen  we  cannot  consider  such  a  request 
unjustifiable.  Now  that  Europe  seems  to  have  regained  her 
respect  for  old  pledges  and  guarantees,  the  following  should  be 
read  with  interest : 

“I,  admiral  commanding  the  British  Fleet,  think  it  oppor¬ 
tune  to  confirm  without  delay  once  more  to  your  Highness 
that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  no  intention  of 
making  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  nor  injuring  in  any  way  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  Egyptians.  It  has  for  its  sole 
object  to  protect  Your  Highness  and  the  Egyptian  people 
against  rebles.”  (Sir  Beauchamp  to  Khedive  Tewfik,  Alex¬ 
andria,  July  26,  1882,  published  in  the  official  journal  of 
June  28.) 

“I  can  go  so  far  as  to  answer  the  honourable  gentleman 
when  he  asks  me  whether  we  contemplate  an  indefinite 
occupation  of  Egypt.  Undoubtedly,  of  all  things  in  the 
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world,  that  is  a  thing  which  we  are  not  going  to  do.  It 
would  be  absolutely  at  variance  with  all  the  principles  and 
views  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  pledges  they 
have  given  to  Europe,  and  with  the  views,  I  may  say,  of 
Europe  itself.”  The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  August  10,  1882.) 

“You  should  intimate  to  the  Egyptian  Government  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  Egyptas  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  thatsuch 
withdrawal  will  probably  be  effected  from  time  to  time  as 
the  security  of  the  country  will  allow  it,  and  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  hope  that  the  time  will  be  very  short 
during  which  the  full  number  of  the  present  force  will  be 
maintained.”  [Lord  Granville,  December  29,  1882;  Egypt, 
No.  2  (1883),  p.  33]. 

“The  territory  of  the  Khedive  has  been  recognised  as  lying 
outside  the  sphere  of  European  warfare  and  international 
jealousies.”  [Lord  Dufferin’s  despatch,  February  6,  1883; 
Egypt,  No.  6  (1883),  p.  41.] 

“Had  I  been  commissioned  to  place  affairs  in  Egypt  on 
the  footing  of  an  Indian  subject  State  the  outlook  would 
have  been  different.  The  masterful  hand  of  a  Resident 
would  have  quickly  bent  everything  to  his  will,  and  in  the 
space  of  five  years  we  should  have  grealty  added  to  the 
material  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  country  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  cultivated  area  and  the  consequent  expansion  of 
its  revenue  ;  by  the  partial  if  not  the  total  abolition  of  the 
carvee  and  slavery;  the  establishment  of  justice  and  other 
beneficent  reforms.  But  the  Egyptians  would  have  justly 
considered  these  advantages  as  dearly  purchased  at  the  ex*- 
pense  of  their  domestic  independence.  Moreover,  H.  M’s 
Government  have  pronounced  against  such  an  alternative/' 

( lb .  p.  83). 

“The  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  some  portion  of  the 
public  mind  has  reference  to  those  desires  which  tend  to¬ 
wards  the  permanent  occupation  of  Egypt  and  its  incor- 
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poration  in  this  Empire.  That  is  a  consummation  to  which 
we  are  resolutely  opposed,  and  which  we  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  bringing  about.  We  are  against  this  doctrine  of 
annexation  ;  we  are  against  everything  that  resembles  or 
approaches  it ;  and  we  are  against  all  language  that  tends  to 
bring  about  its  expectation.  We  are  against  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  interest  of  England  ;  we  are  against  it  on  the  ground 
of  our  duty  to  Egypt;  we  are  against  it  on  the  ground  of 
the  specific  and  solemn  pledges  given  to  the  world  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  and  under  the  most  critical  circum¬ 
stances,  pledges  which  have  earned  for  us  the  confidence  of 
Europe  at  large  duriDg  the  course  of  difficult  and  delicate 
operations,  and  which,  if  one  pledge  can  be  more  solemn  and 
sacred  than  another,  special  sacredness  in  this  case  binds 
us  to  observe.  We  are  also  sensible  that  occupation  pro¬ 
longed  beyond  a  certain  point  may  tend  to  annexation,  and 
consequently  it  is  our  object  to  take  the  greatest  care  ihat  the 
occupation  does  notgradually  take apermanentcharacter  . . . 
We  cannot  name  a  day,  and  do  not  undertake  to  name  a  day, 
for  our  final  withdrawal,  but  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on 
our  part  to  bring  about  that  withdrawal  as  early  as  possible. 
The  conditions  which  will  enable  us  to  withdraw  are  those 
described  by  Lord  Granville — restored  order  in  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  organisation  of  the  proper  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Khedive’s  authority  .  .  .  The  Rt.  Hon. 
gentleman  (RS.  Northcote)  has  treated  us  as  if  we  intended 
tostay  in  Egyptuntil  we  had  brought  about  institutions  which 
would  do  credit  to  Utopia.  We  have  no  such  views  ...  In 
popular  language  we  mean  to  give  Egypt  a  fair  start  and  if 
we  secure  it  order,  supply  a  civil  and  military  force  adequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  with  a  man  on  the  throne  in 
whose  benevolence  and  justice  we  have  confidence,  with  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  administration  of  justice  under  enlightened 
supervision  and  in  fairly  competent  hands. ..  if  we  have  made 
a  reasonable  beginning  towards  legislative  institutions  into 
which  is  incorporated  some  seed  of  freedom  our  duty  may  be 
supposed  to  be  complete.”  (Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  August  9th,  1883). 
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“H.M’s  Government  .  ,  .  are  willing  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  shall  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1888,  provided  that  the  Powers  are  then  of  opinion  that  such 
withdrawal  can  take  place  without  risk  to  peace  and  order.” 
[Lord  Granville’s  despatch,  June  16,  1884;  Egypt,  No.  23 
(1884),  p.  13  ] 

“From  the  first  we  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  fact 
thafour  occupation  was  temporary  and  provisional  only  .  .  . 
We  do  not  propose  to  occupy  Egypt  permanently  ...  on  that 
point  we  are  pledged  to  this  country  and  pledged  to  Europe; 
and  if  a  contrary  policy  is  adopted  it  will  not  be  by  us.” 
(Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  21st,  1885  ) 

“It  was  not  open  to  us  to  assume  the  protectorate  of 
Egypt,  because  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  again  and 
again  pledged  themselves  that  they  would  not  do  so  .  .  .  My 
noble  friend  has  dwelt  upon  that  pledge,  and  he  does  us  no 
more  than  justice  when  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  it  is  a 
pledge  which  has  been  constantly  present  to  our  minds  .  .  . 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  our  presence  in  Egypt, 
unrecognised  by  any  convention  .  .  .  gave  the  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  cause  for  a  suspicion  which  we  did  not  deserve.” 
(Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  10,  1887.) 

“When  my  noble  friend  . . .  asks  us  to  convert  ourselves 
from  guardians  into  proprietors  .  .  .  and  to  declare  our  stay 
in  Egypt  permanent ...  I  must  say  I  think  my  noble  friend  pays 
an  insufficient  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  obligations  which 
the  Government  of  the  Queen  have  undertaken  and  by  which 
they  are  bound  to  abide.  In  such  a  matter  we  have  not  to 
consider  what  is  the  most  convenient  or  what  is  the  more 
profitable  course;  we  have  to  consider  the  course  to  which 
we  are  bound  by  our  own  obligations  and  by  European 
Law.”  (Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords,  August  12, 

1889  ) 

“I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  express  my  general  concur¬ 
rence  . .  .  that  the  occupation  of  Egypt  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
burden  and  a  difficulty;  and  that  the  permanent  occuption 
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of  that  country  would  not  be  agreeable  to  our  traditional 
policy,  and  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  good 
faith  towards  the  Suzerain  Power,  while  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Europe  ...  I  certainly  shall  not  set  up  the 
doctrine  that  we  have  discovered  a  duty  which  enables  us  to 
set  aside  the  pledges  into  which  we  have  so  freely  entered  . . . 
The  thing  we  cannot  do  with  perfect  honour  is  either  to  deny 
that  we  are  under  engagement  which  preclude  the  idea  of  an 
indefinite  occupation,  or  so  to  construe  that  indefinite 
occupation  as  to  hamper  the  engagements  that  we  are  under 
by  collateral  considerations.”  (Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  May  1,  1893.) 

“Great  Britain  has  engaged  herself  by  official  agreement 
with  Turkey  and  the  European  powers  to  respect  suzerainty 
of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  She  will  keep  her  engagements.” 
(Sir  Eldon  Gorst’s  interview  with  Dr.  Nimr,  Editor  of  the 
“Mokattam,”  October  24,  1908.  This  interview  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  official  by  Sir  E.  Grey  in  the  House  of  Commons.) 


A  PROBLEM  OF  LAW  AND  MORALITY 

Germany’s  greatest  offence,  or  at  least  the  one  that  has  impel¬ 
led  England  to  intervene  against  her,  is  that  she  has  broken  into 
an  unoffending  poor  neighbour’s  house  in  order  to  jump  into  her 
enemy’s  house  that  adjoins  her  unoffending  poor  neighbour’s. 
Belgium  had  every  moral  and  legal  justification  to  resist  this 
trespass  with  force,  and,  whatever  view  one  may  hold  of  the  blood- 
guiltiness  of  this  Power  or  that,  no  one  can  find  anythingto  blame 
in  Belgium’s  heroic  resistance,  while  there  is  so  much  to  respect 
and  admire.  Now,  suppose  Germany  had  entered  Belgian 
territory  not  to  invade  France  but  to  protect  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  from  his  mutinous  troops,  and  while  storming  Liege  and 
defeating  the  Belgian  army  at  Louvain,  General  Von  Emmich  had 
declared  that  Germnay  had  no  intention  of  making  a  conquest  of 
Belgium,  but  that  her  sole  object  was  to  protect  His  Majesty  and 
the  Belgian  people  against  rebels,  and  suppose  Kaiser  Wilhelm* 
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Chancellor,  Dr.  Be  thru  an  Hollweg  and  Foreign  Secretary.  Von 
Jagow,  had  all  repeatedly  assured  the  Belgian  that  the  occupation 
of  Belgium  was  to  be  temporary  and  provisional  and  was  on  no 
pretext  to  be  continued  beyond  the  time  necessary  for  restoring 
order  and  establishing  a  secure  administration  to  assist  King 
Albert  in  governing  Balgium,  and  had  even  named  a  day— say, 
about  6  years  after  the  bombardment  of  Liege— would  King 
Albert’s  successor  have  been  justified  more  than  thirty  years 
after  the  German  Occupation  in  asking  Germany  to  evacuate  the 
country  and  remove  Field  Marshal  Von  der  Goltz  from  a  position 
where  he  overshadowed  the  Belgian  King,  Ministry  and  Parlia¬ 
ment?  We  may  assume — even  if  it  is  a  very  rash  assumption  in 
Germany’s  case — that  her  rule  was  just  and  equitable  and 
popular,  and  that  she  had  brought  the  culture  of  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  of  Hegel  and  Kant,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  not 
the  wicked  philosophy  of  Neitzsche  nor  the  wile  of  Bismark  and 
his  blood  and  iron  diplomacy  and  the  masterful  militarism  of  the 
“mailed  fist”  and  the  “shining  armour”  of  the  War  Lord. — 
even  then,  could  Germany  consider  the  request  of  the  Belgian  King 
and  people  unreasonable  and  unjust?  We  leave  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  the  soberest  and  the  most  loyal  in  this  country  and 
the  most  conscientious  respecters  of  old  pledges  in  England. 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  TURKS  DO  ? 

So  much  about  moral  and  legal  justification.  But  the  matter 
does  not  end  there.  Every  act  that  is  not  illegal  or  immoral  is 
not  on  that  account  obligatory.  The  expediency  of  an  act  has  also 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  When  morality  and  expediency 
are  opposed  to  each  other  no  one  who  values  principles  can  say 
that  morality  must  be  sacrificed  to  expediency.  But  when  morality 
is  not  opposed  to  expediency,  he  who  does  what  is  both  expedient 
and  morally  permissible  does  better  than  he  who  does  what  is 
inexpedient  through  morally  permissible.  For  the  Turks  or  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  demand  by  force  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  is  to  our  mind 
morally  permissible  but  wholly  inexpedient  at  this  juncture. 
Before  England  intervened  in  the  Egyptian  troubles  she  asked  the 
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Suzerain  to  join  her  in  the  enterprise.  Abdul  Hamid  Khan  did 
not  join  England,  and  France  also  held  back.  That  does  not  by 
any  means  deprive  Turkey  of  her  rights  as  a  Suzerain  of  Egypt, 
and  it  certainly  did  not  deprive  France  of  the  power  to  intervene 
later — a  power  that  she  exchanged  for  a  “free  band”  in  Morocco. 
But  when  British  intervention  was  not  forcibly  opposed  by  Turkey 
nor  by  the  Khedive  himself,  it  is  more  expedient  to  ask  for  the 
fulfilment  of  British  pledges  in  a  friendly  manner  rather  than  a 
hostile  manner.  Had  Mr.  Redmond  asked  for  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill  and  nothing  but  the  Bill  at  this  juncture  as 
the  price  of  peace  in  Ireland,  England  would  have  been  compelled 
to  purchase  peace  on  his  own  terms.  But  England’s  difficulty  was, 
in  a  sense  other  than  that  generally  understood,  Ireland’s  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  in  acting  as  he  has  done  Mr.  Redmond  has  made  the 
best  of  Ireland’s  opportunity.  Mr.  Balfour’s  churlish  attitude 
on  a  recent  occasion  will  bring  in  its  train  its  own  Nemesis  and 
we  feel  certain  that  Mr.  Redmond’s  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
will  return  to  him  not  after  so  very  many  days.  We  say  the  same 
to  Egypt  and  Turkey.  Howsoever  just  their  demands,  howsoever 
great  their  need,  howsoever  long  they  may  have  waited  for  the 
fulfilment  of  British  pledges,  howsoever  weak  the  present  day 
statesmen’s  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  promises  made  in  the  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  entire  world,  if  they  give  England  one  more 
opportunity  to  redeem  her  pledges  and  fulfil  her  promises  they 
woulddo  that  for  which  none  will  blame  their  generosity  of  heart, 
even  though  some  may  blame  their  judgment.  England  has  gone 
to  war  with  the  noblest  sentiments  on  the  lips  of  her  statesmen. 
No  one  can  predict  the  end  of  such  a  struggle.  But  if  England 
emerges  out  of  this  supreme  trial  of  her  manhood,  resources  and 
organisation,  a  stronger  and  a  still  more  beneficent  Power,  then 
the  Turks  and  the  Egyptians  just  as  much  as  the  Irish  and  the 
Indians  will  pin  her  do  wn  to  her  promises  even  if  she  showed  the 
least  disposition  to  wriggle  out  of  them.  No  one  can  say  that 
even  such  a  struggle  would  be  fiaal.  The  settlement  may  only 
prove — as  so  many  settlements  have  proved— the  seed  of  another 
and  still  more  terrible  war  and  unfulfilled  promises  have  an  in¬ 
convenient  habit  of  coming  home  to  roost.  Nations  do  not 
generally  trust  twice  without  good  grounds  and  unredeemed 
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pledges  provide  their  own  punishment.  In  asking  the  Turks  to 
defer  the  pressing  of  their  demands  by  force  we  wish  to  remind 
them  that  something  is  even  to-day  due  to  the  Allies  of  the 
Crimean  war  and  the  supporters  of  the  Berlin  Congress. 
Palmerston  and  Disraelis*  assets  of  military  and  diplomatic 
support  ought  to  be  able  to  balance  the  liabilities  of  the  foolhh 
word  recklessly  uttered  and  the  wise  word  heedlessly  left  unsaid 
by  some  of  their  successors. 

CAUTION 

We  are  not  unappreciative  of  the  temptations  and  trials  of 
the  Turks;  but  even  here  a  word  of  caution  must  be  uttered. 
They  must  not  be  lured  by  the  blandishments  of  those  opposed  to 
England  and  her  Allies.  They  must  remember  that  “War  is 
Deceit.”  We  desire  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  that  this  may 
be  the  last  of  the  wars,  and  that  human  intelligence  and  human 
sense  of  justice  may  never  know  such  constantly  recurring 
eclipses.  But  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  as  things  are  to-day 
there  are  some  things  worse  than  war.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
pretend  to  believe  that  the  Turks  must  have  peace  at  any  price. 
They  must  beware  of  entering  into  a  quarrel,  but  once  in  it  they 
must  not  come  out  of  it  till  the  claims  both  of  honour  and  self- 
interest  are  satisfied.  God  knows  they  will  have  enough  occasions 
to  fight,  for  they  have  to  contend  against  numerous  army  corps 
of  prejudice  aad  passion.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  that 
they  should  fight  only  their  own  battles  and  not  those  of 
another.  At  present  the  fear  is  that  they  may  be  led  into  the 
firing  line  in  a  quarrel  only  outwardly  their  own.  The  Turks  are 
not  wanting  in  gratitude.  In  fact9  few  nations  could  equal  the 
Turk  in  those  characteristics  which  have  extorted  for  him  even 
from  his  enemies  the  title  of  “The  Only  Gentleman  in  Eastern 
Europe To  q  iota  the  old  Arab  saying  mentioned  by  Gibbon, 
their  women  know  not  how  to  grant  favours  and  their  men  know 
not  how  to  refuse.  Every  Indian  whom  we  know  who  has  had 
any  relations  with  them  is  loud  in  praises  of  their  courtesy,  which 
is  as  natural  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  prince.  But  if  courtesy  is 
14 
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one  of  their  great  qualities,  they  also  possess  the  defects  of  that 
great  quality.  In  matters  of  business  they  are  imposed  upoD, 
and  often  imposed  upon  knowing  that  they  are  being  imposed 
upon.  Now  nothing  is  a  more  serious  business  than  war  in 
which  a  nation  can  destroy  in  a  month  in  the  way  of  life,  energies 
and  resources  what  it  had  taken  a  generation  to  build.  The  Turk 
knows  not  what  fear  is,  but  life  can  be  valueness  only  to  those  in 
the  lowest  scale  of  humanty.  It  is  a  rich  treasure  and  a  divine 
gift  which  we  are  not  permitted  by  our  Maker  to  squander.  We 
must  learn  in  war  even  more  than  in  peace  the  importance  and 
value  of  economy  in  human  life.  As  regards  material  resources 
the  Turks  have  never  had  even  so  much  as  could  balance  their 
peace  requirements.  Ail  these  considerations  point  the  way  in 
the  direction  of  peace.  This  is  not  all.  Almost  every  other 
great  nation  of  Europe  has  had  peace  for  a  generation  or  more. 
Even  Russia  with  her  immense  resources  did  not  find  herself 
equal  to  a  second  war  three  years  after  her  first  in  which  she  had 
to  fight  only  a  small  island  kingdom.  She  has  launched  this  new 
enterprise  no  less  than  a  decade  after  her  last  war.  France, 
Austria  and  Germany  have  each  enjoyed  nearly  half  a  century 
of  peace.  England  has  not  fought  in  a  continental  war  for  a 
century,  and  her  little  war  against  two  little  peasant  states 
of  South  Africa,  which  was  enough  to  prostrate  her  for  many 
years  after,  was  fought  no  less  than  fifteen  years  ago.  Servia  and 
Montenegro  alone  are  fighting  soon  after  their  last  war.  But 
only  a  child  could  believe  that  they  are  paying  their  own  way. 
Turkey  must  therefore  proclaim  a  moratorium  against  her 
warlike  instincts  and  her  clamant  revenge.  But  if  she  cannot  do 
so,  aod  must  enter  this  terrible  business,  let  her  make  sure  that 
the  quarrel  is  her  own,  that  her  good  nature  and  courtesy  are  not 
being  imposed  upon,  and  that  she  is  not  hatching  a  cuckoo’s  egg 
believing  all  the  time  thatit  is  her  own.  We  cannot  withhold  our 
admiration  from  theGerman  nation  that  is  facing  the  odds  against 
itself  with  such  courage  and  determination  and  we  sometimes 
find  it  hard  to  repress  the  expression  of  disgust  against  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  vilification  that  is  being  carried  on  with  greater  vigour 
and  persistence  than  is  deserved  by  German  actions,  harsh  and 
ruthless  though  they  undoubtedly  are.  We  have  not  even  once 
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heard  the  phrase  “military  exigencies”  applied  in  the  case, 
although  the  war  is  now  nearly  two  months  old,  whereas  Italy 
was  tried  in  the  very  first  month  of  her  war  on  much  graver 
charges  of  brutality,  discharged  and  declared  to  leave  the  court 
of  Europe’s  humanity  without  a  stain  on  her  character.  A 
thousand  advocates  had  rushed  to  plead  her  cause  unasked  and 
had  put  forward  the  solitary  plea  of  “military  exigencies.”  The 
foremost  among  them  was  once  our  own  Commader-in-Chief, 
Lord  Roberts,  whose  testimonial  an  eminent  Mussalman  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  quarrel  with  his  community.  The  Germans  do  not 
seem  to  have  spared  the  living  and  have  rendered  thousands  of 
them  homeless.  But  they  have  yet  some  way  to  go  down  the 
ladder  of  inhumanity  before  they  could  descend  to  the  plane  on 
which  the  dead  are  robbed  of  their  last  resting  place.  Lest  any 
one  should  suspect  us  of  being  isolated  in  having  these  views  and 
expressing  them  in  order  to  excite  others,  let  us  assure  him  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  he  is  woefully  misled  if  he  believes  that  a  vast 
majority  of  Indians  think  otherwise.  Had  the  country  not  been 
demoralized  by  the  constant  condemnation  of  unpalatable  truths 
and  the  repeated  rewarding  of  cheap  lies,  everyone  in  India 
would  be  confessing  such  admiration  and  sympathy  openly.  But 
admiration  and  sympathy  are  one  thing,  making  the  cause  of 
Germany  our  own  is  another.  If  any  cause  can  be  ours  it  is  the 
British,  and  if  Germany  counts  on  us  she  is  grievously  mistaken. 
It  would  be  bad  business  for  Turkey  also  to  lavish  on  Germany 
the  lives  and  energies  and  resources  that  she  needs  for  her  own 
quarrels  and  that  Germany  never  spared  for  her  when  sbe  was 
beset  by  still  greater  perils.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  cynical,  and 
selfishness  has  not  yet  come  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  a  virtue.  But 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  nature  is  inexor¬ 
able  and  ruthless  in  punishing  disobedience  to  her  decalogue. 
Germany  has  done  nothing  yet  for  the  Turks  to  deserve  the 
sacrifice  of  a  single  Anatol,  much  less  a  street  riot  in  single  town 
or  village  of  India  by  the  Moslem  sympathisers  of  Turkey  with 
a  view  to  embarrass  their  own  Government.  This  is  wbat  ve  bad 
felt  impelled  to  tell  that  level-headed  Turkish  statesman,  Taleat 
Bey,  in  private,  and  through  him  that  astute  diplomat,  His 
Highness  Prince  Said  Halim,  and  that  soul-inspiring  soldier. 
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Diiuad  Enver  Pasha.  This  is  what  we  said  to  the  Turkish 
nation  publicly  in  brief  on  a  recent  occasion.  This  is  what  we 
say  to-day  in  greater  detail  and  without  the  least  effort  at  dis¬ 
guise,  We  ask  forgiveness  for  inflicting  what  are  after  all  truisms 
and  platitudes  on  a  nation  no  less  gifted  than  most  of  those  that 
have  been  lecturing  her  in  season  and  out.  We  do  not  in  the  least 
mean  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  Turkey,  and  to  convince  her  of 
it  we  frankly  confess  that  whether  her  choice  is  peace  or  war,  the 
consequences  will  be  hers  and  not  ours.  Hence  she  must  exercise 
her  own  judgment  and  surrender  it  to  none.  If  she  chooses  badly 
the  suffering  will  be  entirely  hers,  though  the  sorrow  will  be  ours 
also.  It  was  not  because  we  believe  that  she  is  incapable  of 
weighing  these  elementary  c  >nsiderations  that  we  have  said  all 
that  we  have  said.  It  was  merely  to  satisfy  the  promptings  of 
our  own  heart,  for  it  beats  in  unison  with  the  Turks’.  If  after 
balancing  all  considerations  they  decide  for  peace,  we  pray  that 
it  may,  as  it  should,  prove  profitable  to  them.  If,  however,  they 
decide  for  war,  we  shall  mingle  our  prayers  with  theirs  and  ask 
for  divine  protection.  But  if,  by  some  evil  chance,  they  engage 
in  hostilities  against  our  own  Government,  we  shall  ask  them  to 
pray  for  us  also,  for  they  can  hardly  imagine  the  mental  anguish 
and  the  heart-pangs  that  will  be  ours.  We  shall  be  torn  between 
two  passions,  or  rather  the  same  passion  will  be  warring  with  itself 
within  us.  When  in  a  household  the  parents  fail  out,  whichever 
of  them  may  be  at  fault  the  children  are  bound  to  suffer.  That 
will  be  our  plight,  and  we  shall  deserve  all  the  sympathy  that  we 
may  secure. 


WHAT  MUST  WE  DO  ? 

What  shall  be  our  attitude  towards  our  Government  is  a 
simple  question  and  presents  to  us  no  difficulty.  He  who  goes  by 
principles  and  not  by  consequences  should  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  answering  it.  We  have  of  our  free  will  and  as 
masters  of  our  destinies  chosen  to  remain  in  this  country  as  the 
subjects  of  our  King  and  Emperor  and  the  fdiow-citizens  of  our 
neighbours.  We  have  done  this  because  the  benefits  of  his  rule 
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and  their  co-operation  exceed  whatever  discomforts  we  may  have 
felt  at  any  time  or  we  may  he  likely  in  future  to  feel.  To  be  more 
particular,  we  had  taken  no  pledges  from  England  that  she  shall 
not  shed  the  blood  of  our  brothers  even  in  an  unrighteous  war. 
That  was  not  in  the  bond.  In  fact,  we  have  not  hesitated  ere  this 
in  shedding  the  blood  of  our  brothers  on  the  border  at  the 
bidding  of  England.  We  have  therefore  given  a  pledge  of 
obedience  to  English  behests  as  binding  as  that  which  guarante¬ 
ed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  more  binding  than  that  which 
assured  Egypt  of  its  complete  and  early  evacuation.  This  much 
must  be  presumed  of  all  reasonable  and  intelligent  beings.  When 
we  entered  the  field  we  must  have  known  ail  the  rules  of  the  game. 
And  whatever  the  fortunes  of  the  game,  we  must  abide  by  the 
rules  and  take  both  defeat  and  victory  in  the  manner  of  sports¬ 
men.  Sir  Syed  Ahmad’s  clean  cut  logic  must  come  Co  the  rescue 
of  every  one  who  finds  his  situation  distressing.  He  said  in  his 
own  inimitable  way  :  SfOur  attitude  towards  the  Government 
established  in  this  country  must  be  governed  only  by  one  con¬ 
sideration — the  attitude  of  that  Government  towards  ourselves.” 
Every  other  consideration  is  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  whether 
we  fight  the  Turks  or  the  Russians,  our  services  we  must  place  at 
the  disposal  of  our  Government  and  our  souls  we  must  commend 
to  God. 


This  may  be  a  bald  and  unattractive  sort  of  loyalty  to  those 
who  have  grown  used  to  epics  even  on  commonplace  occasions. 
If  so,  we  regret  we  cannot  adjust  our  talents  to  their  tastes. 
May  we  say,  however,  that  our  principles  are  our  only  profes¬ 
sions,  and  that  they  are  not  meant  so  much  for  export  as  for 
home  consumption.  We  have  always  worn  our  heart  on  our  coat 
sleeve  and  we  have  cared  not  if  draw's  peck  at  it.  We  shall  not 
pack  it  in  cotton  wool  to-day  and  lock  it  up  in  a  Bank  of 
England  safe  out  of  the  range  of  official  eyes.  As  for  the  writers 
of  epics,  they  will  never  be  averse  to  the  bringing  out  of  revised 
editions  amended  and  brought  up-to-date  if  Germany  or  Russia 
would  to  morrow  be  mistress  of  India.  The  change  of  name 
would  hardly  affect  the  metre. 
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WHAT  MAY  ENGLAND  DO? 


We  regret  that  the  most  mischievous  and  provoking  article 
of  a  journal  that  has  only  too  often  done  its  best  to  create 
perils  for  a  none  too  well-poised  empire  has  compelled  us  to 
revert  to  a  subject  which  we  thought  we  had  done  with  a  month 
and  a  half  ago.  But  the  latest  excursion  of  the  Times  into  the 
politics  of  the  Turks  and  Indian  Mussalmans  was  so  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  precipitate  the  evil  that  it  had  set  out,  or  pretended  to 
have  set  out,  to  avert  that  we  could  not  remain  silent.  This 
omniscient  journal  thinks  it  knows  every  detail  of  the  Moslem 
world  from  the  characters  of  Enver  Pasha,  its  bete  noire ,  and  Aziz 
Bey,  its  protege — who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  no  better  than 
Caesar’s  wife  in  the  matter  of  fidelity  to  his  patron  and  his 
patron’s  patron,  if  we  trust  Egyptian  reports — down  to  the  value 
and  worth  both  in  India  and  Turkey  of  the  messages  of  “Bengal 
Moslems.’'  One  thing  is,  however,  certain.  It  neither  knows  the 
Turks  nor  Indian  Mussalmans.  If  it  believes  that  its  references  to 
the  accessibility  of  the  Hejaz  Railway,  to  the  sowing  of  discord 
between  Turk  and  Arab  in  Yemen,  which  it  says  has  already  be¬ 
gun,  and  to  the  vulnerability  of  Arabia,  would  add  an  iota  to 
the  fear  or  affections  of  a  single  Mussalman  that  counts  at  such 
times,  it  is  woefully  mistaken.  We  know  that  it  often  adopts  the 
manner  and  the  accent  of  authority  when  it  has  no  more 
influence  with  those  in  power  than  it  has,  say,  with  the  Kaiser. 
But  after  its  sweeping  success  in  capturing  the  Liberals  it  is  ap¬ 
prehended  that  the  uninitiated  may  take  it  for  an  official  oracle. 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  Anglo-Indian  daily  of 
Lucknow  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  “the  Times  in  such 
matters  represents  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Office.”  The  danger 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is,  therefore,  very  real  and  should  soon 
be  met  by  official  action  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  England 
must  at  least  officially  repudiate  the  threats  recklessly  flung  by 
the  Times  at  the  Turks,  and  in  fact  at  the  entire  Moslem  world. 
For  this  very  reason  the  Hamdard  has  avoided  all  reference  to 
this  pernicious  article  of  the  Times ,  for  some  of  its  readers  may 
have  otherwise  been  led  to  think  that  the  Times ,  cancelled  at 
one  stroke  the  pledges  given  by  H.E.  the  Viceroy  only  last 
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March.  Arabia  has  been  a  Moslem  land  and  must  and  shall  re¬ 
main  Moslem  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Even  those  who  do  not 
regard  the  Caliphate  as  a  religious  institution,  cr  substitute  for 
it  the  institution  of  Imamate,  cannot  disregard  the  clear  man¬ 
date  that  after  the  year  during  which  it  was  revealed  to  the 
Prophet  of  Arabia,  the  sacred  soil  was  to  be  kept  free  even  from 
the  shadow  of  shirk,  and  He  who  gave  that  mandate  did  not 
forget  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency  as  may  occur  to-day. 
For  to  the  mandate  is  attached  the  message  of  hope  which 
says : 

(If  you  fear  weakness,  God  will  soon  in  His  kindness  make 
you  secure  if  He  wishes  it.  Verily  God  knows  all  and  judges 
rightly.) 

We  have  praised  the  clean  cut  logic  of  Syed  Ahmad  Khan 
but  what  could  be  clearer  than  the  logic  of  God  himself,  and  we 
would  advise  everyone  who  wishes  to  know  what  a  Mussalman 
may  do  or  must  do,  and  what  he  may  not  and  must  not,  to  read  the 
9th  Chapter  of  the  Quran  on  “Repentance”.  The  limits  of  all 
contracts,  legal  and  social,  are  clearly  laid  down  and  no  territory 
is  more  justly  or  unmistakably  demarcated  than  that  or  right  and 
wrong  in  the  dealings  of  Moslems  with  non-Moslems. 

THE  TEST  OF  CONSCIENCE  AND  OF  COURAGE 

But  the  truest  test  of  conscience  and  of  courage  for  England 
is  not  so  much  to  declare  war  on  Germany  for  a  breach  of 
Belgium’s  treaty  rights  as  to  evacuate  Egypt  of  her  own  free  will 
even  before  a  diplomatic  demand  is  formulated  by  Turkey  or 
Egypt.  Nothing  would  shame  Germany  so  well  as  this  act  of 
clear  justice.  The  embarkation  of  the  last  English  soldier  from 
Alexandria  will  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  heart  of  the  Kaiser 
more  assuredly  than  the  disembarkation  of  the  last  English  soldier 
available  in  the  Empire  at  Boulogne  or  Havre.  The  Uzbegs  had 
troubled  the  Moghals  a  great  deal  on  the  borders  of  India  when 
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Shah  Jahan  sent  Aurangzeb  to  punish  them.  The  battle  was  at 
its  hottest  when  the  hour  of  evening  prayer  arrived.  With  charac¬ 
teristic  coolness  Aurangzeb  spread  his  prayer  mat  on  the  ground 
in  the  thickest  part  of  the  battle  and  bent  his  head  in  silent  sub¬ 
mission  before  the  Lord  God  of  War.  The  chief  of  the  Uzbegs 
was  an  unobserved  witness  of  this  simple  scene  and  when 
Aurangzeb  had  finished  his  prayer,  he  came  and  laid  down  his 
arms  before  him.  “To  fight  against  such  a  man,”  said  the  Chief 
of  the  Uzbegs,  “is  madness  ;  I’ll  have  none  of  it.”  If  this  is  real¬ 
ly  a  war  of  Right  against  Might,  of  Conscience  against  soul¬ 
crushing  Militarism,  of  the  Sacredness  of  Treaties  and  the 
Dignity  of  Law  against  their  treatment  as  mere  “Scraps  of  Paper” 
and  Moral  Impedimenta  in  the  advance  of  Brute  Force,  and 
Clean  Hands  are  sincerely  adjudged  better  than  Countless 
Hordes,  then  England  must  go  to  the  Land  of  the  Sphinx  and 
solve  the  new  riddle  of  this  war  in  the  only  way  it  can  be 
solved.  It  must  leave  Egypt.  Need  we  say  this  will  win  over  to 
her  side  the  Mussalmans  of  the  world  better  than  all  the  threats 
of  the  tactful  Times  and  the  promises  of  destroying  Turkey’s  con¬ 
tracts  with  Germany  after  Germany  has  herself  been  destroyed. 
This  is  the  claim  of  selLioteresi,  This  is  the  demand  of  honour. 
This  way  lies  the  path  of  duty,  Whatever  may  have  kept 
England  in  Egypt  thirty  or  twenty  years  ago,  to-day  England  is 
there  because  she  prefers  the  route  of  Lesseps  to  India  to  that  of 
Vasco  da  Gama.  Germany  needed  only  a  temporary  right  of  way 
through  Belgium.  England  should  in  all  conscience  be  satisfied 
with  a  permanent  right  of  way  through  Egypt.  But  to  come  as 
friends  of  the  owner  of  the  land  and  to  protect  him  from  unruly 
tenants,  and  then  not  to  be  satisfied  even  with  the  right  of  way 
through  his  fields  but  to  claim  a  practical  ownership  is  neither 
friendly  nor  honourable.  Let  England  have  the  iter ,  but  the 
dominum  must  remain  with  Turkey  and  the  usufruct  with  the 
Khedive.  Will  not  England  be  satisfied  with  the  easement  ? 


NO  BRIBES  ! 

We  have  already  filled  many  pages,  but  before  we  conclude, 
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let  us  repeat  that  whatever  England  may  do  to  Turkey  or  Egypt, 
our  anchor  holds.  All  truly  loyal  people  have  closed  the 
chapter  of  civic  controversy  with  the  officials  and  into  that  book 
they  are  likely  to  look  no  more.  Whatever  our  grievances,  what¬ 
ever  reforms  we  desire,  everything  must  wait  for  a  more 
seasonable  occasion.  Even  if  the  Government  were  to  concede  to 
us  all  that  we  ever  desired  or  dreamt,  if,  for  instance,  the 
Moslem  University  were  offered  to  us  on  our  own  terms,  or  the 
Press  Act  repeal  were  to  be  announced,  or  even  if  Self-Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  be  conceded  to  us,  we  would  humbly  tell  Govern¬ 
ment  this  is  no  time  for  it,  and  we  must  for  the  present  decline 
such  concessions  with  thanks.  Concessions  are  asked  for  and 
accepted  in  peace.  We  are  not  Russian  Poles.  We  need  no  bribes! 


■ 


. 


J  rr  J  '  n''J 


Mohamed  All  had  written  a  leading 
article  which  had  been  set  in  type  for  the 
issue  of  The  Comrade  for  September  26, 
19 14.  Meanwhile,  however,  came  news 
of  a  highly  provocative  article  written  by 
the  “  London  Times”  which  was  exerting 
utmost  pressure  on  Turkey  to  throw  her 
lot  with  the  British  in  the  First  World 
War.  In  this  atmosphere  of  crisis  Mohamed 
Ali  decided  to  substitute  the  leading  article 
already  written  with  THE  CHOICE  OF 
THE  TURKS  in  the  hope  that  it  could 
reach  England  and  Turkey  in  time  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  outbreak  of  hosti¬ 
lities  to  which  Turkey  was  being  driven  by 
the  Times . 

Anything  which,  in  the  British  view, 
was  calculated  to  hamper  their  war  effort 
could  clearly  not  be  tolerated.  The  action 
of  the  Government  of  India,  therefore,  to 
ban  the  article  did  not  come  as  a  complete 
surprise.  The  worst  fears  of  the  British, 
however,  came  true  when  Turkey  refused 
to  succumb  to  their  pressure  and  decided 
to  join  the  War,  in  October  1914,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  appearance  of  THE 
CHOICE  OF  THE  TURKS  on  the  side 
of  Germany. 

The  Government  of  India  not  only  con¬ 
fiscated  the  issue  of  theComrade  containing 
the  “objectionable”  article,  but  also  for¬ 
feited  the  security  of  the  Press  and  sent  the 
Maulana  to  confinement. 

So  great  was  the  fear  roused  in  the 
British  mind  that  the  Government  of  India, 
as  late  as  1944,  refused  permission  to 
publish  this  article  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  book. 

This  proscribed  article  is,  however,  now 
being  published  in  this  volume  for  the  first 
time. 
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